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THE CLARENDON PRESS, 

Mr. Unsan,—I recently purchased 
from a London bookseller a copy of 
Cotton’s “ Typographical Gazetteer,” 
printed at the Clarendon Press: On 
examination, I found the copy sent me 
spotted and stained on almost every leaf. 
On communicating with my bookseller, 
I was told that he had learned from the 
booksellers to the University of Oxford 
the to me astounding fact, that all the 
remaining copies were in this defective 
and—inuet I say it >—di-graceful conui- 
tion. Subsequently, I gut my injured 
copy exchanged fur one something 
better, but was at the loss of the port- 
age to and from London. 

Perhaps you, Mr. URBAN, on whose 
omniscience we, Sylvani banished from 
the great Urbs, implicitly depend, can 
inform me whether the authorities of 
the University Press intend to force the 
public to purchase all the damaged copies 
of this most valuable work before they 
issue another edition? The volume re- 
quires to be re-edited, to bring it up to 
the knowledge of the present day, (it 
wus published in 1831); the learned 
aud Venerable editor is, thank God, still 
spared to us. Wiil the University Press 
deprive the world of the benefit of his 
matured knowledge ?—I am, &ec. 

James Graves, Clerk. 

Kilkenny, August 8th, 1862. 


THE LATE JOHN MITCHELL 
KEMBLE. 

Mr. UrBan,—Macaulay, the brilliant 
essayist, poet, and historian, lies en- 
tombed among kings, statesmen, and 
poets, in Westminster Abbey, ennobled 
when living, and honoured in his death. 
Ihave no desire to tuke exception to 
this, but only to remark that it con- 
trasts forcibly with the neglect evinced 
by the antiquarian world to a writer of 
somewhat less note, yet still one who 
ought not to be forgotten. J. M. Kem- 
ble, the author of “ The Saxons in Eng- 
land,” a man of rare acquirements, died 
in Dublin about four years ago, and his 
remains lie shelved ina vault in a church 
in that city. Is not this a reproach 
to us? 


I have said enough to call attention 
to a subject the contemplation of which 
has caused me much pain, and I desire 
to make the fact known through the 
medium of your pages, in the hope that 
a remedy will be found for it. 

August 11. 


THE CHRISTCHURCH ARCH. 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Ursay,—Will you allow me to 
say that in omitting all mention of the 
Christeburch Association from my re- 
cent letter I did not mean in any way 
to slight such an excellent Society. 

From the notices of it which I had 
read in the GenTLEMAN’s Ma@a- 
zIngk I inferred that it was merely 
local, and that it did not purpose be- 
coming a county Association. Obviously 
Winchester would be the proper centre 
for a general county Association, al- 
though Christchurch, Southampton, and 
other towns would be each the fitting 
centre of its own district.—I am, &c., 

THE AUTHOR OF THE PaPER ON 
ARCHZOLC GICAL SOCIETIES. 


F.S.A. 


SIR BENJAMIN HAWES. 

In our number for July, 1862, p. 101, 
it was incorrectly stated that Benjamin 
Hawes, M.D. (the grandfather of the 
late Sir Benjamin Hawes,and the founder 
of the Royal Humane Society), was 
author of ‘‘The History of the Isle of 
Man,” and other literary works. That 
statement should apply to the maternal 
uncle of Sir Benjamin Hawes, Mr. John 
Feltham, whose “ ‘Tour through the Isle 
of Man, in 1797 and 1798,” was published 
at Bath in the latter ye.r, and “The 
English Enchiridion, being a selection of 
Apothegms, Moral Muxims, &c,” in 
1799. 

Captain Arthur Brun] Hawes, the 
second son of Sir Benjamin, is a retired 
officer of the Indian army, and now 
Senior Assistant in the Audit Office of 
the Secretary of State for India. He is 
married, and has four children. 


Several Reports, Reviews, and Obitu- 
aries are unavoidably postponed. 
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THE JAPANESE COURT IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 


By W. Burers, Ese. 


Or all the dreams of archeologists there is none more fre- 
quent than that of endeavouring to transport oneself into the 
domestic life of any given period. In some cases it is not a 
very difficult thing to do, for the materials exist and are easily 
attainable. Thus, with regard to Roman life, we have the 
many hints given us by such authors as Apuleius and Petronius 
Arbiter, we have the costume from statues and gems, and 
lastly, there are the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, where 
we can stand at the very counters where the garum was sold, 
tread the very pavements, look at the very pictures on the 
walls, and, in fact, spend a day thoroughly with the ancients. 
With regard to the medieval times, the antiquary finds the 
materials for his dream far more difficult to attain. It is true 
that we have the literature, the costume, and to a certain ex- 
tent the buildings; but there is no Pompeii to give us an in- 
sight into the domestic life; and our only resource is to study 
Eastern nations who, less changeable than those of the West, 
still keep up the manners and costumes of the times of the 
Crusades. 

Fortunately—or unfortunately—this civilization is dying out 
day by day in Turkey, and the best nation for our purpose 
would undoubtedly be Persia; but somehow or other there is 
no display of Persian goods in the International Exhibition, and 
we are thrown back on to Egypt, Turkey, India, and Japan. 
The productions of the first three for the most part consist of 
textile fabrics and jewellery, but the latter presents us with so 
many articles of domestic use, and so nearly allied to the Middle 
Ages, that I propose to confine my attention to it alone. 


Until Lord Elgin’s mission we knew but little of the state of 
Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXIII. Gg 
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the arts in the group of islands generally known as the Em- 
pire of Japan. We had, it is true, seen specimens of lacquer, 
but these were generally imitations of European articles manu- 
factured for the Dutch, in whose hands the whole trade had 
been confined for the last two hundred years. Since Lord 
Elgin’s visit, numerous articles of Japanese workmanship have 
come to this country, and been eagerly bought up; but the 
present Exhibition gives the first opportunity of seeing them 
collected together in any quantity. The principal exhibitor is 
Mr. Alcock, the English minister at Japan, and we are indebted 
to his good taste for as complete a collection of articles of do- 
mestic art as one man could reasonably be expected to form. 
Unfortunately another collection, which arrived too late to find 
room, was lately sold by auction; a fact the more to be re- 
gretted inasmuch as many of the articles were exceedingly 
curious, such as a suit of armour, of which more anon. Captain 
Vyse, Consul at Yokahama, Dr. Barton, and Remi Schmidt 
and Co. help to complete the exhibition, which is further en- 
riched by a very complete set of medicines and surgical instru- 
ments belonging to Dr. Myburgh. In giving a short notice of 
all these various things, perhaps the best way will be to divide 
them into classes, and go through them seriatim. 


METAL-WoRK. 


Although there are not very many articles made entirely of 
the precious metals, there is scarcely a single thing but what is 
enriched more or less with them. Oliphant* tells us that the 
great occupation of the goldsmiths is to manufacture those 
small ornaments which are used for such a variety of purposes, but 
more especially to bind on the handles of swords. Mr. Alcock 
has a long case entirely filled with these ornaments, which 
are generally in the form of a parallelogram, from 1} to 24 in. 
long, and about 4 or ? in. high. They are made of cast or 
stamped copper, and are so wonderfully coloured, that without 
actually cutting them it is almost impossible to distinguish 
their material. To the eye they appear to be figures made 
of iron, and then damascened on the round with copper, gold, 
silver, and a very black metal which looks like the Berlin cast- 
iron. Upon testing them they turn out to be made of copper, 





* Oliphant’s “ Narrative of Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan.” 
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which is coloured three distinct ways. The first is probably 
effected by silvering the ground, and then oxydizing it in such 
a manner as to look like iron; in some cases it is so managed 
as to look like iron that has been silvered and then had the silver 
partially rubbed off. The second way is to colour the copper of 
a deep black; and the last is to coat it with an opaque lacquer 
of Venetian red. Again, every ornament is more or less en- 
riched with gold and silver; in some cases this is evidently a 
damascening, for it is very small, and rises up above the gene- 
ral surface; as a general rule, however, I suspect it to be only 
thick gilding or silvering; but it would be impossible to speak 
with any certainty without destroying the ornament, and using 
a powerful microscope, neither of which in the present instance 
was possible. The way in which these various colours and gilding 
are distributed may be illustrated by one ornament represent- 
ing a sitting deer. Here the plate forming the ground of the 
composition is silvered and oxydized to look like iron. The deer 
itself, which has perhaps vs of an inch relief, is coloured deep 
black ; it is covered over with small silver spots; the horns 
are gold, and the eyes red lacquer. There is an almost end- 
less variety of designs, such as animals, caricatures, scenes 
from military or domestic life, portraits, &. One is most in- 
genious; it represents the front view of a rabbit, the body 
being foreshortened, while the ears extend to the extremities 
of the ground. 

Among the collection may be found several duplicates, clearly 
proving that they are cast or stamped in the first instance; but 
the case being nailed down, and the one or two others dispersed 
about the collection being fixed on to cabinets either as handles 
or ornaments, it was impossible for me to satisfactorily clear 
up this point. There are also some buttons, which are manu- 
factured in the same manner, but are curious as shewing how 
the Japanese carry out one of their great principles of design, 
i.e. rarely to have the mass of the ornament or figure in the 
centre of the panel or ground. Thus some of these buttons are 
ornamented with portraits ; but these heads are not placed in the 
middle of the circle; on the contrary, the head is put in what 
a sailor would call the south-eastern portion, and the arms are 
so managed as to go round the rest of the circle and restore 
the balance. Another principle is to obtain a diagonal line. 
This is done in the present instance by the left sleeve of the 
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coat, the profile of the face, and the right elbow, which all 
form a diagonal line across the composition; in fact, so subtle 
are these dispositions of lines and masses, that although you 
see they are quite right and just as they ought to be, it is most 
difficult to reduce them to any rule. 

Among other things, the small chains should not be omitted. 
These are for the most part made of three differently coloured 
links, viz. gold, silver, and black copper; the forms of the links 
themselves are very varied, and would afford useful hints to our 
modern goldsmiths if they were capable of taking them. Thus 
in one chain they are in the form of roses, in another of voided 
squares, &c. 

From copper we next go to the bronzes, of which I suspect 
a better collection might possibly have been formed. There 
are not very many figures, but among what there are is a very 
good one of a hunter on horseback looking at his arrow, a 
group which is said to be a copy of some celebrated picture. 
The other articles are principally for domestic use, such as 
vases, some damascened with thin lines of silver, others imi- 
tating baskets ; one of these exactly resembles the so-called art- 
manufactures of our own day, for it represents a vase with a 
natural leaf wrapped round it. Some bronzes are simply repre- 
sentations of natural foliage, but the most curious of all is 
a vase, or rather tazza, supported by rock-work, which is evi- 
dently supposed to be below the surface of the deep, for there 
are sundry gilded fishes attached to it. Another vase has some 
excellent handles which proceed out of lions’ mouths, the said 
lions’ heads vastly resembling in treatment those on the bronze 
doors of Augsburg Cathedral. But of all the bronzes the 
candlesticks demand the most attention; they are made of all 
shapes and sizes; some fold up quite flat, others are like those 
of the Middle Ages, others are formed of two snakes twined 
together at the head and tail, but separated in the middle, and 
thus forming an O. Another consists of a stork standing on 
one leg, and holding the cup in his beak ; while the last looks 
like a very large walnut, but one quarter of which opens with 
a hinge, and when pushed back forms the cup. 

All these bronzes appear to be well cast, and by the cire 
perdue process. They are coloured, like our own, with various 
tints, and occasionally also, like our own, they shew the 
natural colour of the metal on the exposed parts; but more 
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frequently these exposed parts are actually gilded, so that it 
gives the idea of a gold article which by some accident has got 
bronzed. It may also be added that the bronzes are very thin, 
as good bronzes should be. 

Among other employments of copper may be mentioned the 
hinges and fastenings of the cabinets, which are either tinned, 
silvered, or covered with the Venetian red lacquer; in this 
latter case the engraving (for they are all engraved) has the 
lines filled up with gilding. So plentiful, indeed, is copper, that 
it is used for many purposes to which we apply iron: not 
that the Japanese are unskilled in working the latter, for 
Mr. Oliphant tells us that they are celebrated for the quality of 
their steel, and that one of their best swords is said to be 
capable of cutting through a half-inch bar of iron without suffer- 
ing injury, There are several swords in the present collection, 
but of course it is impossible to speak of their quality; the 
handles are for the most part covered with white shagreen, and 
then bound over with silk cords, so arranged as to allow certain 
intervals, which shew the shagreen beneath as well as the little 
ornaments mentioned in the early part of this notice. A short 
sword, we are told by the inscription, was taken from one of 
the assassins who attempted to murder the English mission: 
with it is his purse, still containing money, perhaps the wages 
of his crime; it is tied up with a cord, ending with a cornelian 
ball and a lion carved in ivory. Close to it, again, is a coat 
and hood of mail, which, however, could hardly be of much 
avail against such swords as Mr. Oliphant mentions, for the 
rings are not very stout, and are likewise unriveted: the 
gambeson worn under this coat of mail, and sewn to it, is 
made of thick wash-leather covered with coarse linen. Among 
the collection which arrived too late to be exhibited, was a 
most curious suit of armour, which is now in possession of Mr. 
Whareham, the dealer in curiosities, of Castle-street, Leicester- 
square. It is well deserving of notice, for it unites the various 
systems of the most diverse times, Thus the breast and back 
plate are formed of overlaying hoops, like the lorica of the 
Roman soldier; the hoops, however, do not move upon one 
another (and, indeed, I believe we have no authority that those 
of the lorica did, although they are generally said to have done 
so), and are moreover, like all the rest of the plate-work, 
covered with an opaque black lacquer; the plates are also hinged 
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on one side, and fastened by a long pin on the other. The belly 
is covered with pieces of what we should call hoop-iron, con- 
nected with each other by means of stout cords, and, in fact, 
resemble and answer the same purpose as the taces of the 
fifteenth century ; however, they do not extend all round the 
body, and are, moreover, divided into three perpendicular di- 
visions, which makes it probable that the suit is intended for 
a horseman. The thighs and upper part of the arms are pro- 
tected by a most singular arrangement of plate and mail, sewed 
on to coarse linen; it consists of small square plates, say 1} in. 
wide, and of various lengths, such as 14, 2, and even 3in., placed 
about 3 of an inch apart from each other, and connected with 
mail, the whole looking uncommonly like some of the eleventh 
and twelfth century armour. Again, in the defences of the 
fore-arm, we find ourselves in the early half of the fourteenth 
century, for here the plates assume the form of long splints, in 
some cases connected by occasional bands of mail, and in others 
sewn close together on to the linen. The helmet has a neck- 
piece like those of the Commonwealth, and a movable mask 
like the classic and cinque-cento examples: the nose, with its 
moustache of tow, is also removable at pleasure. The equip- 
ment is completed by two square plates of iron, lacquered 
brown and gilt, but I am ignorant whether these lay flat on the 
shoulders like our epaulettes, or were worn perpendicular like 
the thirteenth-century ailettes. 

To return to the Exhibition. Among other things is the 
uniform of the fire brigade: this must be more for show than 
for use, as the coat is decorated with gold thread and appliqué 
work, and the helmet has a most unserviceable look: it is made 
of thin plates of copper, silvered and fixed down to a leathern 
cap by numerous conical-headed nails; the rim is formed in a 
similar manner, and the whole is finished off with a horsehair 
plume behind ‘and an immense gilt butterfly in front. The 
collection also contains a set of carpenter’s tools, which appear 
to be very clumsy instruments for executing such fine work 
as we see around us; and a complete set of surgical instru- 
ments, which, on the contrary, are most exquisitely finished. 
The same may be said of a set of razors, right angled in 
section; they are mounted in most ingenious lacquered and 
gilt handles, and altogether would form a pleasing novelty for 
Mr. Mechi. 
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Ivorizs. 

Almost every Japanese of fashion appears to indulge him- 
self with a little group carved in ivory; this is hung to his 
purse, or forms an appendage to his pipe. These groups, 
which are not very large, being about the size of a walnut, some 
greater and some less, exhibit for the most part most won- 
derful art both in the workmanship and in the expression. 
As a general rule they are all stained, some lighter and some 
darker : at first the light stain looks like the colour produced 
by constant wear, but sundry parts, of a beautiful white, such as 
the beards of old men, &c., shew us that this is not the case. 
Very little positive colour is used, except in the hair, where 
black is rubbed into the interstices of the engraving; black 
lines indicate the eyebrows and eyes, and occasionally some 
ornaments of the dress; while a slight quantity of red is ap- 
plied to the mouth: and they all have a hole through them to 
enable a silk cord to be attached. The following will give some 
slight idea of the class of subjects represented :—1. A woman 
and boy in a boat ; the latter takes a fish out of the basket, and is 
scolded for it by the former; 2. A tortoise with two small ones 
on his back; 3. A man fondling a little dog; 4. A family 
group, consisting of an old man with his son and his daughter- 
in-law; the dog with his tongue out, completes the family ; 
5. A convivial scene; 6. A woman kneeling ; a fox has jumped 
on her back; 7. A man seated; he is about to drink out of 
a bowl; he wears a mask, which he has turned aside to enable 
him to drink; 8. A monkey, stained darker than the rest of 
the composition, pushes along a large fruit bigger than himself; 
in this fruit there is an incision about half an inch long and 
vs of an inch high, in which we see a little landscape carved in 
the round; &c. Another way of ornamenting ivory is to inlay 
it with small pieces of various precious stones, such as corne- 
lian, &e. One small case, or rather set of cases, has the repre- 
sentation of a stand supporting a globe, on which is perched 
a cock; the cock is made of dark mother-of-pearl, the globe of 
stained ivory (the case itself being the natural colour), and the 
foot of the stand of tortoise-shell. Mother-of-pearl of various 
tints, green jade, cornelian, and small garnets are also em- 
ployed. The curious part of the matter is, that all these dif- 
ferent inlays are in relief and carved, while the divisions of the 
various cases run right through them. The same applies to 
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a similar case where there is a figure of a lady, only here the 
figure is on a raised composition, and painted with various 
coloured lacquers. relieved with a large quantity of gold. 


W oop- work. 


The various cabinets, so. numerous at South Kensington, 
may be divided into two classes, viz., those with and those 
without lacquer—to say nothing. of an, intermediate class, 
where both are combined; for it appears that all are made 
of wood, unlike, our own articles, where for the most. part 
papier-maché is used for the ground of our lacquer-work. 

Those cabinets which shew the wood exhibit a very great 
diversity in the mode of treatment: thus in some the sur- 
face is simply scratched in a diaper of straight lines, others 
have a veneer of marquetry unpolished, the said veneer being 
made of geometrical forms, but so put together that there is no 
centre; while the main lines are all diagonal. Another box 
is made of hard red wood: on the lid are two forms, one 
heart-shaped, enclosing a carved landscape, with mother-of- 
pearl and soap-stone additions; and the other fan-shaped, en- 
closing carved flowers with green jade leaves, It is singular 
that the artist, in his horror of regularity, has actually made one 
side of the heart and one corner of the fan to go over the edge 
and round on to the sides of the box. One can imagine how 
the whole school of design would call out if one of its pupils 
attempted so audacious a departure from European precedent, 
but somehow it looks all right, and the eye is quite satisfied. 

Another cabinet has the fronts of its little drawers carved 
with animals in low relief, while the back is also ornamented 
with a most elaborate composition of the stork feeding its 
young. A small cabinet for smoking has a row of marquetry 
round all the faces of the drawers, while the rest of the sur- 
face is cut into a geometrical pattern like a wood-block, 
and the surface blackened; another is, made of ebony, in- 
laid with silver, the latter engraved. But the glory of the 
collection is an immense cabinet inlaid with the richest woods 
in complex geometrical patterns, and most beautifully polished ; 
it is further enriched with elaborate carved and gilt japanned 
ornaments, while the huge corner pieces are partly silvered and 
partly covered with. the Venetian red lacquer. 

But, after all, the lacquered articles are the most important 

I 
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and in the greatest number, and it is on them that we see 
the great ability of the Japanese in design, and above all in 
the distribution of ornament. Almost every article of domestic 
use is made of this manufacture, which consists of light, well- 
seasoned wood, covered with repeated coats of lacquer, a varnish 
which Mr. Oliphant tells us is extracted from a shrub called 
Orrosino-ki, or Rhus vernix: “ it is said to be procured from in- 
cisions made on stems that are three years old, from which it 
oozes like the milk of the Indiarubber-tree. It is tinted in 
a great variety of colours with colouring matter which is rubbed 
into it ‘upon a copper-plate; it is then laid on in successive 
coats’.” A great deal of the ground of the gilded parts is 
raised above the rest of the surface, a result probably effected 
much as it is in our own work, viz. by means of whitening 
mixed up with the varnish. The gold itself is put on in powder, 
and in many cases is only what we call bronze powder, but of 
different tints, varying from dark brown to a light lemon gold. 
They have also the art of applying real gold and silver leaf, and 
moreover of burnishing them, and so well does the final coating 
of transparent varnish protect the latter metal that it never 
oxydizes. To give an idea of the usual way of applying gold, 
silver and colours in the more expensive sort of work, I can 
hardly do better than transcribe my notes of the cover of 
a large wooden bowl said to have belonged toa Daimio. The 
ground is black, as in the majority of cases, and the ornament 
consists of a bird not unlike acock. The greater part of the 
body and feathers are raised from the ground, and the latter, 
when large, are so modelled as to stand one above another. The 
head is bronzed; the eyes are glass, imbedded in the raised 
composition ; and the flesh round them coloured red, but re- 
lieved both by bright gold lines and by powdered gold being 
dusted in. The breast-feathers are bronzed, but a little red 
is occasionally introduced, and the details are, as usual, given 
by bright gold lines. One feather is black, but treated as above, 
with the dusted and bright gold. The top row of the wing-fea- 
thers is light gold, but the ground is roughened. The second 
line is in greenish gold, or rather green as usual dusted and 
heightened ; while the third row has the upper part bronze and 





> Oliphant’s “ Narrative of Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan,” vol. ii. 
p. 135. 
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the lower greenish gold. The last row is all bronze, but is so 
dusted into the black ground that it appears to be grey. Here 
both black lines and light gold lines are used for the details. The 
small tail-feathers are silver, but with black and gold lines, 
Other parts are in burnished gold and silver. Sometimes, 
instead of modelling each feather on the raised ground, only 
the outline is raised. Sometimes the black ground is covered 
over with a very coarse bronze powder, dusted on it unequally ; 
sometimes no colour is put on the wood, but it is burnt and 
then covered with transparent lacquer, when it makes a very 
good imitation of tortoise-shell; in this latter case gold and 
silver ornaments are still applied, but in small masses and 
thin lines, so as not to hide or interfere with the variegated 
ground underneath, 

But if the manner of applying the lacquer and gold is varied, 
what can, be said of the forms of the vessels themselves? 
Each one differs in some respects from the others, and without 
the help of a great many woodcuts it would be impossible to 
give anything like an idea of their shapes. The great object of 
the designers appears to have been the production of the greatest 
possible number of drawers, trays, and cupboards in the smallest 
possible space. A small cabinet belonging to Mrs. Johnstone, of 
Broardholm, Lockerbie, may be considered the gem of the col- 
lection, not only in this respect but in the beauty of the work- 
manship. Other cabinets (called luncheon-trays in the Cata- 
logue) are in the form of houses, but develope into twenty or 
twenty-four little trays, &. A little box with a perforated top, 
about ten inches in length and four high, is, we are told, a Dai- 
mio’s pillow ; it opens so that jewellery can be deposited within 
it. Some small cabinets have imitation windows in them. 
Others look like gourds, but develope into trays; while a fish- 
dish is made in the likeness of the real fish, but elaborately 
gilt. All these articles are covered more or less with gilding, 
and occasionally a little colour. The human figure is not often 
used, but animals and birds constantly oecur. As I said before, 
it is exceedingly difficult to reduce the disposition of the orna- 
ment to anything like rule, but it invariably does one thing, it 
satisfies the eye. The principal points appear to be the forming 
of centres, by means of massing the ornament in particular 
parts, and in making one of these centres larger than the other ; 
but this large centre is very seldom exactly in the centre of the 
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ground ‘or panel; on the contrary, it is more generally in one 
of the corners, being balanced by other smaller but also dif- 
ferently sized masses elsewhere. Again, these centres will 
generally be found to run in diagonal lines; in fact, there is 
no end of the theories to be drawn from each specimen, but 
unfortunately none of them would apply universally, and, after 
all, the enquirer has to fall back on the reflection that those 
gifts of God, a correct eye and a good taste, are better than all 
the rules of all the schools of design in the world. 

It is curious that although the Japanese make glass orna- 
ments (of which no specimens are shewn), they are still unable 
to produce plate or sheet glass: their windows, on the contrary, 
are covered with a sort of transparent paper made from a plant 
at present unknown. But if they are backward as regards their 
glass, the same cannot be said with respect to their manufacture 
of paper; in fact, everything appears to be made from lacquer 
and paper. 

To begin with the transparent paper. This is stained, and be- 
comes capital imitation tortoise-shell. Imitations of natural sub- 
stances would, in fact, appear to be the proof of a high state of 
civilization. Sir Gardner Wilkinson informs us that the an- 
cient Egyptians imitated an expensive sort of wood by means 
of painting an inferior one; in the present day the Painters’ 
Company give prizes for the best graining and marbling, and 
we now find the Japanese imitating tortoise-shell and iron. It 
must be a disputed question who invented the Mackintosh water- 
proof overcoat, for here we find that a medal has been given, 
and very properly, to a Japanese one made of oiled paper: it 
possesses the advantage of not having the unpleasant smell 
of naphtha which distinguishes our own, and moreover beats 
ours all to nothing as regards the price,—Mr. Oliphant assert- 
ing that one can be purchased for 1s. 6d.; it being, however, 
a little liable to tear. Most probably the one he alludes to was 
of the inferior quality, and for which a thinner paper is em- 
ployed’than for the best sort. Paper stretched on screens also 
forms the divisions between rooms, and we have accordingly 
a series of specimens for this purpose. They are not unlike our 
own more inoffensive patterns, and consist of various sorts of 
diapers. The colours are, however, better chosen, and powdered 
tale is employed instead of silver. I should mention that some 
patterns are splashed to represent stone and marble, as with us. 
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There are also specimens of orange-coloured paper to wrap up 
medicines, of paper to fold up parcels, of yellow paper for official 
correspondence; also paper for writing poetry on: this has 
a meandering grey, blue, and pink pattern running up either 
side, to represent, we may suppose, the flow of thought. Paper 
for ladies’ notes: this is not pink-coloured, as with us, but is 
covered with a large flower or sprig, partly coloured and partly 
embossed, the object probably being to render writing as diffi- 
cult as possible. Blue paper for covering the sliding doors of 
the Daimios, and imitation leather paper, some of which is 
elaborately bronzed, gilt, and coloured, exactly resembling the 
stamped leather of the sixteenth and seventeenth century: the 
best quality, used for tobacco-pouches, is said to take seven 
years in making. Above all, the paper pocket-handkerchiefs 
must not be forgotten: they are made very thin, and of all kinds 
of luxury, from the common article covered with a coarse 
diaper to the mouchoir of the fine lady, which is in parts as 
thin as cambric, with a most delicately stamped pattern run- 
ning over it. All this paper is said to be produced from the 
inner bark of the mulberry-tree. 

Did space permit, there are very many more things well 
worthy of notice: such as the porcelain and egg-shell china, 
particularly those little saucers where the side of the boat lifts 
up and shews a pleasure-party inside; the buffalo carved out of 
the cellular part of the bone of a whale; the shells cut in 
two, with lacquered fishes painted in the recesses; the boxes 
woven out of strips of bamboo, or those covered with differently 
coloured straw; and the imitation glass blind formed of little 
sticks of what exactly resembles real glass, but which is ob- 
tained by the continual boiling and evaporation of rice, not to 
mention the books with their woodcuts and coloured printing. 
But I hope I have said enough to shew the student of our 
reviving arts of the thirteenth century, that an hour, or even 
a day or two, spent in the Japanese department will by no 
means be lost time, for these hitherto unknown barbarians ap- 
pear not only to know all that the Middle Ages knew, but in 
some respects are beyond them and us as well. 
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CORNISH CHURCHES. 
IV. ST. KEVERNE—MANACCAN—ST. MAWGAN. 


Amone other interpretations of the word ‘ Meneage*,’ given in 
the last paper on “ Cornish Churches,” was meanake, ‘ the deaf 
stone.’ The reason given for this rendering is, that though 
there are several mineral veins or lodes in the district, on trial 
they have been found of little value, and are called deaf, or bar- 
ren. What greater punishment could be inflicted on Cornish- 
men than depriving their native soil of the precious ore which 
gives employment to some and fortunes to others? This did 
St. Keverne. For the irreligion of the inhabitants, and their 
disrespect towards him, he pronounced a curse against them, 
and caused the mineral veins to be unproductive; and tradition 
has handed down the proverb, that “no metal will run within 
the sound of St. Keverne’s bell ».” 

There appears to be no record of a saint of the name of 
Keverne, but Leland, Tanner, and Dr. Whitaker have treated 
St. Kieran, St. Pieran, and St. Keverne as the same persons. 
Dr. Borlase, however, was of opinion that Piran, or Pieran, 
and Kiaran, Kieran, or Keverne, were different personages. 
In Domesday Book is the following entry :—‘ Canonici Sancti 
Achebranni tenent Lannachebran, et tenebant tempore regis 
Edwardi.” Dr. Borlase says, “The letter a before Chebran is 
no more than a preposition in the Cornish language, signifying 
‘of,’ prefixed to the St. Chebran, or Kevran.” Thus Lannache- 
bran would be ‘ the church of [St.] Chebran.’ 

Whether Pieran, Kieran, and Chebran are to be identified 
as one person or not, it is evident that the Lannachebran of 
Domesday Book refers to the present St. Keverne, as Dr. 
Whitaker conclusively remarks :— 

“The want of a parish for the Lannachebran of Domesday Book, and the 
want of a notice in Domesday Book for the parish of St. Keverne, unite to 


shew the one is omitted because the other is mentioned, and the one is men- 
tioned under the name of the other.” 


Dr. Oliver, whose authority may be regarded as almost con- 





* See another meaning suggested by a correspondent, p. 343. 
» Polwhele’s Hist. of Cornwall. 
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clusive, does not doubt that St. Keverne was collegiate ; and he 


further informs us that— 

“This property was granted by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, to his father’s 
foundation of Beaulieu, Hants., and was confirmed to that monastery by 
Bishop Brewer, and by Pope Gregory IX. In 30 Edward I, that abbey was 
allowed by the justices in eyre extensive liberties in their vill of St.‘ Keveran’ 
under the grants of the two preceding kings. Until the dissolution of reli- 
gious houses the vicars of St. Keverne were presented by the abbot and con- 
vent of that Cistercian abbey. After the transfer of the property to the 
abbey, the church does not appear to have retained its collegiate character. 
...+ Bishop Bronescombe, June 10, 1266, admitted William Postjoye to this 
vicarage, reserving to the abbey of Beaulieu the whole tithe of the fishery, 
and the tithe of beans, peas, and vetehes, and of all other things growing 
within the fields of the parish °.” 


Leland says :— 

“Within the land of Meneke, or Menegland, is a Paroch Chirch of St. 
Keueryn, otherwis Piranus ; and ther is a sanctuary with x. or xii. dwelling 
Howses, and therby was a Sel of Monkes, but now goon home to ther Hed 
Hows ‘.” 

St. Keverne’s is the largest church in the western part of 
Cornwall, being about 110 feet in length ; and consists of nave, 
chancel, north and south aisles, tower at west end of nave, and 
a south porch. Dr. Whitaker considered the large dimensions 
of the church evidence of its “once collegiate dignity.” We 
have seen from Dr. Oliver that the church did not retain its 
collegiate character after its transfer to Beaulieu Abbey. So 
the present church, or at least the greater portion of it, having 
been erected since that period, its size can have no connexion 
with its collegiat> establishment,—unless, indeed, the church 
were built on the vviginal foundations, which is not probable, 
for it appears to have been enlarged from time to time. The 
aisles are connected with the nave on either side by an arcade 
of eight acutely pointed arches, which give great height to the 
church. The piers have more elaborate mouldings than are 
generally found in Cornish churches, and are of four different 
sections; (see next page). The tower is constructed on three 
well-proportioned arches: those north and south open directly 
into the aisles, of which they may be said to form the western- 
most bays. Surmounting the tower is a newly-built spire of 
the same desigg and proportions as the original one, which 





© Oliver’s Monasticon. 
4 C. 8, Gilbert says there were six chapels in this parish.— Hist. of Cornwall. 
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was struck down by lightning in the year 1770. The western 
wall of the tower is exceedingly massive, 
has a doorway with good mouldings, 
and square hoodmould with curious 
terminations: on each side of this 
mould is a shield, one of which bears 
three flagons or chalices. 
Westward of doorway in north aisle 
is a small lancet-window of one light, 
and two probably contemporaneous 
buttresses, which would give an earlier 
date to this portion of the church. 
Buttresses of different character are 
carried along the wall; immediately 
adjoining the second eastward of the 
door is a wide projection, resembling 
a rood-turret, and containing a blocked —_s 
light, 1 ft. by 6 in., and 3 ft. 6in, from Capital and Base of Pier, 
the ground; (A in plan). Internally, ro eh? 
the wall being plastered, there is no evidence to shew whether 
this contains a staircase; if it does not, the small light is a re- 


markable feature, and may have been a confessional window. 
It is probable, however, that the turret was for the staircase 


Plan of St. Keverne Church. 


of the roodloft, which, if the church was subsequently ex- 
tended eastward, was also moved in that direction, for there is 
still an undoubted rood-turret nearer the eastern end of this 
wall; (B in plan). 

With the exception of the lancet, all the windows are large, 
of three, four, and five lights, and of Perp<adicular character. 

Several of the original benches remain in the western part 
of the nave and north aisle; they have an appearance of great 
age, and may be coeval with the portions of the church in which 
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they are situated. The carvings represent, chiefly, the arms of 
the Passion ; some of the most remarkable of which are shewn 
by the accompanying cut. 

















1X 


LL 
Shields on Bench-ends, St. Keverne. 


Ou every standard are two shields, each, in most instances, 
having reference to the same personage or object. Of those 
here figured, the first represents two nails—it is very unusual 
to find only two nails given. The others appear to be the 
pillar; the cord (on one shield these are given together, the 
cord forming a circle over the pillar); the ladder; the spear 
and scourge; the sacred heart pierced by the spear; a monogram 
of the B.V.M.; crowned initial letter of the word ‘“ Mary ;” 
the sword and spear. The next two shields appear to have 
reference to the blessed Virgin, from the curiously formed 
fleur-de-lis, a portion of which is broken away. The two fol- 
lowing have reference to St. Peter,—the cock which called him 
to repentance, and the fish from which he took the tribute- 
money. The next figure is probably intended for Pontius 
Pilate, his authority or governorship being expressed by the 
number of spears on the following shield. The next two are 
the chalice and sacramental wafer, the fleur-de-lis and crown 
of the blessed Virgin. The meaning of some of the others 
is not very evident; on the fifth and sixth shields in this 
line are the lantern, spear, and reed with sponge; the last 
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two possibly refer to the body of our Lord being “ wrapped 
in linen.” 

There is a tradition that the oak out of which these benches 
are carved grew on Crowza-downs, now a dreary tract and 
wilderness of rocks. Those who know the spot will scarcely 
believe the truth of the tradition. 

The font has an octagonal bowl, with four angels at the 
angles; the breast of each being crossed by bands forming a 
St. Andrew’s cross. On four of the sides are the initials a.m., 
and the sacred monogram 1.H.s. The bowl is supported on 
a square shaft, curved inwardly; this feature appears peculiar 
to some of the fonts of the district®. 


Manaccan Cuourcu, about four miles from St. Keverne, is 
beautifully situated on wooded land rising above the Durra, a 


Plan of Manaccan Church. Seale, 25 ft. to lin. 


creek parallel with the Helford river. It has several features 





¢ In the north aisle is an elaborate monument to the memory of “ Maj.-Gen. 
H. C. Cavendish, Capt. S. G. Dunkenfield, Lieut. the Hon. Edward Waldegrave, 
and 61 non-commissioned officers and privates of the . . . Regiment, who, in return- 
ing from Spain in the ‘ Dispatch’ transport, unhappily perished in Coverack Cove, 
the 22nd of Jan., 1809.” 

In the south aisle are the arms of Incledon, the famous singer, a native of this 
parish. In the same aisle is an epitaph to Thomas Toll, concluding with an 
anagram— 

“ Anag. {rm Smooth Tall. 
“Tn converse smooth, faire, plaine, aud voide of guile, 
Of Stature Tall; whose loss we do bewaile.” 
The date of this is 1668, and it may be considered a good example of the pre- 
vailing taste of the period. 
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of interest, and goes far to prove that most of the Cornish 

churches which now consist of nave, chancel, one aisle, and one 

transept,—the aisle having superseded a transept,—were ori- 
ginally cruciform. 

The chancel and transept are of the same date—Early 

English. The east window of the chancel is a 

triple lancet, the two south windows are single 

, lancets. There is a single lancet, of precisely 

the same character as the chancel windows, in 

+ | the east wall of the transept, and the window in 

- | the south wall of the transept was originally 

, a double lancet. The piscina near the east 


Staten te Seatina * window of the transept also proves its Early 


Manacean. English character. 
The present roof of the chancel appears to be the original 
one; it is shewn in the accompanying view of the interior. The 


Interior of Chancel, Manaccan. 


principals on the north side are good evidence of the existence 
of a north transept, otherwise there could have been no necessity 
for such a construction. On the north side of the chancel are 
six corbels, sculptured with crosses, quatrefoils, and other de- 
vices; these support that portion of the wall-plate which was 
disturbed when the north aisle was added. The nave is wider 
than the chancel, and the arches being necessarily in a line 
with the nave, these corbels were required for the then over- 
hanging roof; but whether they were sculptured at that time, 
2 
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or older work used up, is uncertain; not more than two have 
any similarity of design or shape. 

The angle formed by the east wall of the transept and the 
south wall of the chancel terminates in a piece of granite, 
broadly chamfered, which supported the roodloft ; to the east 
of this a doorway is plainly discernible beneath the plastering, 
which, taken in connexion with the evident disturbance of the 
walls of the angle externally, shews there was a hagioscopic 
passage here similar to others in the district. From this angle, 
as far as the sacrarium step, there appears to have been some- 
thing like a stone bench constructed against or built with the 


South-east View of Chancel and Transept, Manaccan. 

wall; it was eighteen inches high. It has been suggested 
whether this was a bench carried around the walls of the 
church, as at Tintagel, of which the chancel only remains. 
But there can be little doubt as to the transept being con- 
temporaneous with the chancel. Then west of the transept is 
still earlier work. The south doorway is one of the best Nor- 
man doorways in Cornwall, and is perhaps an early example 
of that style of architecture‘; (see next page). 





‘ The Rev. Edward Budge, at one time Vicar of Manaccan, published an account 
of this doorway in the Reports of the Royal Institution of Cornwall (1846), and 
states with much plausibility that the crimp moulding carried round the two 
arches is the original type of the zigzag so characteristic of Norman architecture ; 
“and that it was suggested by the obvious device of placing a succession of bricks 
on their sides in a row, each one alternately projecting a little beyond the other, 
which we still see done occasionally in modern masonry to form a sort of rude 
cornice, as round the tops of chimneys for instance. Supposing a row of bricks 
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The tower is of two stages, battlemented and pinnacled: the 
entrance to the staircase is unusually placed, being direct from 
the nave, and the first step 7 ft. 6 in. from the floor. 


lira ie | 
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Seuth Doorway, Manaccan. 


The bowl of the old font is preserved in the vicarage grounds. 

A peculiar feature in connexion with this church is a large 
fig-tree—diameter of trunk about 10 in.—growing out of the 
south wall of the nave. A fig-tree also grows in the western 
wall of Newlyn Church, in East Cornwall. 

Dr. Oliver calls Manaccan Manacon or Monathon, and says 
the church is dedicated to St. Antoninus. 





placed in the manner just described, the corners of each will stand out in angular 
projection very much like the crimp seen in the cubes of this doorway. The 
profile of this figure is evidently the zigzag.” 
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The present Vicar, the Rev. Edward Seymour’, has with 
much good taste improved the chancel of this church, which 
was, in common with others of this neighbourhood, in a deplor- 
able state. 


St. Mawean 1n Kerrier is of the same plan as Manaccan, 
and was originally cruciform, the north transept having been 
removed for the north aisle. i 

The east chancel-window and the south window of the tran- 
sept are each of good flowing Decorated, of three lights. All 
the other windows are late. 

The roofs of the chancel and the nave are of the usual cradle 
form, and plastered; the roof of the aisle richly carved wood- 
work. 

At the angle of the transept and chancel is a hagioscope of simi- 
lar plan to that at Cury and other 
churches in the district ; it is, 
however, superior to the others, 
and differs in detail: the slen- 
der octagonal shaft supporting 
the northarch is peculiar. There 
is a plain shield over the eastern 
side of the capital of this shaft, 
and on the capital of the large 
detached octagonal shaft is a 
figure holding a shield. The 
dimensions of the low side win- 
dow are 2 ft. 2in. by 1 ft. lin.; 
it is 4 ft. 6in. from the floor. 

A vestry unfortunately having 

been built to the east side of the 

transept, the window is blocked, 3 

and the external arrangement === 

of the angle destroyed. ———— 

The south wall of the transept has two low buttresses,—an 
unusual feature; internally, beneath the window is a large 
mural arch, having shafts with capitals. It appears to have 
been constructed for the reception of an effigy, though not now 
occupied. Near it, however, are two effigies of stone, each 





® I would take this opportunity of acknowledging the valuable aid Mr. Seymour 
has given me in preparing these notes and sketches of Manaccan Church. 
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about 6 ft. long, representing a Crusader and his lady. These, 
according to some of the county historians, were removed hither, 








Effigies, St. Mawgan. 


when the church was built, from a little chapel in this parish 
belonging to the Carminow family. Hals says they were re- 
moved in the reign of King James I., and refers to inscriptions. 
But C. S. Gilbert, who alludes to these effigies as laid “in the 
recess,” thought it “more probable that they were brought 
from the church of the Grey Friars at Bodmin, where figures of 
the kind are known to have laid in commemoration of the Car- 
minow family.” And in his account of that family he particu- 
larly mentions one Oliver Carminow as a person of great note 
in the time of Richard II., to whom he had the honour of 
being Lord Chamberlain. “He died, apparently very aged, in 
1395, and was buried, together with Elizabeth his lady, sister 
of John Holland, Duke of Exeter, in the church of the Grey 
Friars at Bodmin, where they were for some time represented 
in effigy, she with a coronet and he with his legs across.” 
According to Hals.there was a tradition which said that one 
Robert de Carmynow “ accompanied King Edward I. in the 
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holy war in Palestine.” Undoubtedly this was one of the most 
ancient of Cornish families; indeed, there is a tradition that 
one of the Carminows fought at the landing of Julius Cesar, 
and it will be remembered that during the celebrated Scrope 
and Grosvenor controversy the disputed arms were claimed by 
the Carminows as theirs from Saxon days! The Crusader in 
St. Mawgan Church, and represented by the engraving on 
p. 264, is certainly a Carminow, for he bears their arms, 
“ Azure, a bend or,”’ and may be the effigy of that “ Robert de 
Carmynow” mentioned by Hals. The transept is called “ the 
Carminow aisle.” 

The tower, of three stages, is the finest in this part of the 
county; the pinnacles are formed by clustered shafts, are 
crocketed and finialed, and rest on corbels carved as angels of 
evil. The belfry windows are of three lights, as is also the 
western window. On the keystone of the arch of 
the latter is carved a figure resembling a bishop 

holding a staff or crozier; oneach 

stone at the springings of the arch © 

is carved a shield, one of which is 
represented by the annexed cut. \WAS 

Shields on Tower, On the three principal stones of .,.Keryone. 

waned the doorway-arch shields are also **™*ve™- 
sculptured ; one has the figure of a crescent, another a lion with 
two horse-shoes, as here shewn. Hals says that 
on the tower of St. Mawgan are sculptured the 
arms of the families of Carminow, Reskymer, | 
Ferrers, and Vyvyan. The jambs of the door- |i 
way are carved with a continuous pattern of 
,, foliage, which springs 
. from the head of a king | 
, and queen. The tower- |B 
arch is admirably pro- |jim 
». portioned, and springs || 
!. from two curious corbels | 
/ —figures holding shields. «\..' 


The keystone is peculiar, jam» of Tower Door, 


Keystone of Tower-arch, St. Mawgan. 


St. Mawgan. terminating in a round | 
flat disc, on which is sculptured, very sharply though not in 
great relief, a plain Latin cross, a figure resembling the spear 
and sponge, a pair of compasses, and a circular disc. 
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The font is octagonal, with a shaft curved inwardly, and four 
circular slender shafts attached, following the curve. 

The aisle appears to be of the fifteenth century, and opens 
into the nave and chancel by an arcade of seven four-centred 
arches. The piers are of the usual style, shafted at the angles, 
and with hollow mouldings. The capitals are rudely carved and 
vary in design, some having foliage, others cables intertwined. 

On the north side of the aisle is a small transeptal projec- 
tion used as a pew by the Vyvyan family, of which it contains 
monuments, one a marble slab to the memory of Sir Vyell 
Vyvyan, Bart. In the eastern part of the aisle are a helmet 
and sword said to have been worn by Sir Richard Vyvyan, 
fighting loyally, in the Great Rebellion. 

This church is dedicated to St. Mauganus. 





Eerineuam Cavurcu.—This church, of which the Archdeacon of Lindis- 
farne is Vicar, is in process of re-modelling. It is an ancient structure, but 
has been altered at various times. The stern Early English border tower 
remains. The chancel has been rebuilt in Stuart times. In the churchwarden- 
whitewashing era the whole edifice was well packed with high-backed pews 
and galleries, the chancel receiving especial favour at the hands of these 
ruthless purifiers ; for here they placed the font, as well as plenty of sittings. 
About a quarter of a century since a few improvements were made, which, 
however, did not effect all that a more cultivated taste now renders imperative. 
Two of the neighbouring landed gentlemen, noted for their archeological 
acquirements, Mr. Carr and Mr. J. C. Langlands, have associated themselves 
with the Vicar, for the purpose of carrying out the scheme of restoration, 
advised by Mr. F. R. Wilson, of Alnwick, an architect whose attention has 
been turned to the conservation of ancient remains. Beginning with the 
chancel, the splays of the eastern triplet are to be enriched, a new arched 
recess for the organ is to be built, the font removed to the west end of the 
nave, stalls, altar-rail standards, and a reredos to be added. In the body of 
the church, the high pews are to be lowered, the shabby barn-door entrance is 
to be replaced by a new porch, and new mullions and tracery are to be in- 
serted in the modern very wide windows. The modern roof of the tower is to 
be replaced by a quadrangular slated pyramidal spirelet, and various minor 
improvements to be made. 





THE FOREIGN ART GALLERIES AT THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue collection of pictures now temporarily formed at the 
International Exhibition is the one great advantage the build- 
ing possesses over its prototype of 1851. The all-powerful at- 
tractions of these galleries of European art have had the effect 
of thinning the attendance at all the picture galleries of this 
season ; and the Royal Commissioners ought to be grateful to 
owners and painters (who appear to be here also in numerous 
cases the owners of their work) of pictures, for enabling them to 
make such a gathering of art as has contributed in no small 
degree to fill their money-boxes. As no medals or honours of 
any kind were to be offered the painters, it would have been 
a graceful act on the part of the Royal Commissioners to have 
granted a free entrance to them. The ghosts of the dead 
painters have had of course the supernatural right of free admis- 
sion, and therefore it was not pretty to make those who had 
helped largely to form the show, and are proverbially light of 
purse, pay to look at themselves—a kind of black mail that is 
levied only at Fancy Fairs. It was a good plan not to offer 
prizes to the painters, this being a display of the progress of 
art and a trial of skill; but in bare courtesy free entrance 
should have been accorded them. 

In the British section of the gallery a century has been 
allotted as the time during which the English school has had 
an existence; and the same with Italy, Russia, Denmark, and 
Austria. The French Government has chosen to limit their 
display to works painted since 1850 among the living painters, 
and in the class of the dead to those born since 1790; and to 
works painted since 1840. A very complete separate Official 
Catalogue has been published of this last section of art, and 
may be had in the French gallery for a few pence, In these 
notes of the principal among the works here assembled, we pro- 
pose to reverse the order of arrangement in the Official Cata- 
logue of the Royal Commissioners, and leaving English art for 
the present, commence with what is notable among our foreign 
guests. 

A glance at the list of owners of the works makes the reader 
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aware that a large proportion of the French painters are also 
the owners of their own productions. This may indicate that 
private patronage is less common in France than with us, or 
that the French painters have hoped to find a market for their 
works in England. More scholarly and refined than our school, 
the French section looks at the first moment duller in tint and 
lower in tone. Once accustomed to this sobriety, the spectator gets 
to look on the brighter colours of the other continental schools 
with aversion. The battle pictures are numerous, and rendered 
with a skil] quite unusual in our school except in the works of 
Mr.'Armitage, who is French in his art-education. Pils, Barrias, 
and Yvon represent in their works of the Crimean and Italian 
battles the excitement of war, and Bellangé, in an episode 
called “ The Two Friends,” depicts the terrors and trials of war 
in a touching manner that is sure to make him popular in Eng- 
land. Lariviére and Horace Vernet may be called the war 
portrait-painters to Versailles: Marshals Bosquet, MacMahon, 
St. Arnaud, and Niel are here, with Abd-El-Kader by Tissier— 
all good. In France after War comes Religion. The painters 
of this branch are of three kinds: the State religious painter, 
clever, theatrical, and formal, as Cabanel in “ The Glorification 
of St. Louis,” and in other big pictures by less expert men; the 
sentimental religious painter, as the lately-deceased Benouville, 
(St. Francis of Assisi blessing his native city as he dies,”) and 
Delaroche in “The Martyr,” the engraving of which is in all 
the print-shops just now; and the painter who works out for 
his own delight a religious subject. This Delaroche did, shortly 
before his death, in three little pictures of unexampled feeling 
and beauty in modern art, “The Return from Calvary” (111), 
“Good Friday” (112), and “The Virgin contemplating the 
Crown of Thorns” (109). Nearly attaining the same standard 
is a “ Procession to Calvary” (141), by Jobbé Duval. Cold and 
correct, Ary Scheffer occupies a place between the last two 
kinds of religious painter, “St. Augustine and his Mother” 
being an example. The long-waged war betwixt the classic and 
romantic schools of art is not very evenly displayed here, and 
the classic men have the best of it in consequence. ‘“ La Source” 
(79), by Ingres, is a sufficient answer to the old cant cry in 
England of French impurity. A naked girl was never yet 
painted so free from the least suspicion of impurity, and yet 
looking like flesh and blood. Quite opposite in every respect 
3 
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but that of skill is Cabanel’s “Nymph and Faun” (202), and 
Baudry’s three studies of the nude (167—169). Flandrin’s 
study of a nude man is more in the taste of Ingres (73). Dela- 
croix and Decamps, in two works, do not shew their specialties 
as heads of the romantic school. Of history, the supporters are 
Delaroche (113), “ Marie Antoinette” the eternal; Miiller (91, - 
92), “ Mass in the Reign of Terror” (very clever), and “ Na- 
poleon’s Mother” gazing on his portrait; Comte, “ Lady Jane 
Grey,” and “ Henry III. and the Duke de Guise” (93, 94), both 
known and liked here as they deserve to be; Gérome, “The 
Gladiators,” of the last season’s French Gallery in Pall Mall ; 
Robert-Fleury (173, 174), “Charles V. at the Convent of St. 
Just” (almost as eternal a royal personage with painters as 
“Marie Antoinette”), and “ Louis XIV. ;” Vetter, “ Rabelais 
Arrested” (185), and taken to Paris from Lyons gratis by the 
littie stratagem of labelling ashes packed in paper as “ Poison 
for the King,” “the Queen,” &c.; and Barrias, “ The Exiles of 
Tiberius” (98). Gleyre is the supporter of purely poetical art 
in Les Illusions Perdues (90), a favourite for several years in the 
Luxembourg. 

Madame Henriette Browne and Frére are well known in 
London as first-class painters of French domestic life: they 
have several good examples here. Laugée is less known for the 
same kind of art than he deserves to be (203—226), “ Good 
News, — Magenta!” and “Coming out of School.” Jules 
Breton is the head of the agricultural figure painters (59, 60), 
the last, “The Weeders,” being the best of its kind, and one 
of the best in the gallery. Millet, known to English painters 
by his admirable drawings on wood of rustic figures, has one 
painted here, (158). Of the landscapists, Rosa Bonheur, 
Troyon, Rousseau, Belly, Corot, Francais, Daubigny, Tourne- 
mine, J. P. Flandrin, Cabat, Desjobert, Dauzats, T. Frére, 
Diaz, Ziem, Buttura, and Lambinet send capital examples. 
Among those who come under the same head, but who go 
abroad for subjects, are Hébert, who paints the savage beauty 
of low Italian life so admirably in 162, 217; De Curzon, whose 
“Franciscan Monks Gardening” (199) shews them properly as 
the monks of hand-work, not, as some of our English painters 
ignorantly depict them, as the Order of thought and art- 
workers; and Boulanger, in two views of Arab life of great 


force and character, (215,216). Jadin, Rousseau, and Courbet 
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send capital animal pictures. And to name Meisonnier, Plassan, 
Fichel, Chavet, and Trayer is enough to shew that there are 
plenty of small cabinet works of surpassing excellence. The 
drawings in paste, water-colour, and charcoal would take too 
much space to enumerate, and many hours to look at and 
enjoy. 

In the Dutch section the visitor must not look for any 
worthy successors of Rembrandt, Van der Helst, Paul Potter, 
or De Hooghe. But the works of Israels are first-rate in their 
originality and power of dealing with deepest grief (“ The Ship- 
wrecked,” 1,253), or childish pleasure, (“The Cradle,” 1,254). 
By Bource is a good “ Fisherman’s Return,” (1,233). Madame 
Roénner has a “ Sand-merchant mourning over a dead dog who 
has died in harness” (1,312),—capital. And the landscapes by 
Mollinger (1,286, 1,287) are remarkable for daylight and power 
among clever ones by De Haas, Kugtenbroumer, Roelofs, and 
Stortenbeker, who find an admiring countryman with a pretty 
little name—*“ The Baron von Brienen von de Groote Lindt.” 
Lucky painters, if the baron’s purse is as long as his name! 

The German and Austrian schools, including the Hungarian, 
may be classed together. They do not shine. Exaggerated 
character, crude colour, and an affectation of learning are 
their general characteristics. In the first, Knaus has a capital 
“Funeral in the Forest’ (708); but he is always good. Men- 
zel, the splendid illustrator of Frederick the Great and his 
generals, has a large and fine “ Night Surprise” of his idol at 
Hochkirch, Oct. 14, 1758 (724), that will raise him as high 
in English estimation as a painter as he already stands as 
a draughtsman. Hausmann’s “ Galileo” (691), Hiibner’s “ Emi- 
grant’s Farewell” (698), Mohrhagen’s “ Dante received in Exile 
at a Monastery” (728), and Weber’s “Startled Horses” (786), are 
all noticeably good. But theScripture work of Alfred Rethel (767) 
will dismay the admirers of his “ Death Dance,” and “ Death 
the Consoler and Death the Avenger.” The rest of the German 
works will find small sympathy in England, in spite of high 
names. Matters are worse in Austria, where the little that 
the spectator cares to look at or remember is—excepting the 
two domestic pictures by Waldmiiller (1,139, 1,140)—supplied 
by an Italian, Zona, “Titian meeting Veronese on the Ponte 
della Paglia, Venice” (1,142), and two Hungarians, Szekely and 
Than, (1,132—1,134). A third Hungarian, Jaroslay Czermak, 
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helps to make a good cause for his country. ‘The Discovery 
of the Body of Louis IT. of Hungary” by Szekely is in its own 
cold way very good, and “The Head of a Man” by Than one 
of the best pieces of portraiture in all the galleries. 

It is to Belgium that the visitor must go to find anything like 
the learning and technical power of the French artists. Here 
Leys and Gallait represent these qualities pushed to their ut- 
most limits; Leys in a fanatical study of the earliest Flemish 
art, Gallait in depicting subjects which we English, in our 
present dislike of anything “ unpleasant” in pictorial subjects, 
may perhaps find it difficult to relish, though it is impossible 
not to admire and respect them. Leys is a fortunate man. 
He delights most opposite classes and feelings: he finds eager 
purchasers in royalty, nobility, and trade; he charms the easel- 
picture-hating antiquary and thirteenth-century-loving archi- 
tect, the rabid pre-Raphaelite no less than the unlearned public. 
To the visitor who is possessed of art-knowledge, and can keep 
his mind clear of coteries, regret must come to see with every 
fresh work of the painter increasing love of the form and cha- 
racter of medieval] Flemish art, to the exclusion of study from 
nature direct. ‘The Institution of the Golden Fleece” (1,813) 
shews this most, as it is his latest work. His other eight works 
display it in lesser degree, the “ Roman Catholic Women” the 
least of all. Following him in style are Lies, in a portrait of 
a child belonging to M. Leys (1,819), and the next in number, 
“Rapine, Plunder, and Conflagration ;” De Vigne, “ Sunday 
Morning” (1,783) ; Pauwels (1,831-2) in two clever works ; and 
in France, in a small finished way, M. Tissot. There would 
seem to be a pleasant friendly exchange of work among the 
Belgian painters, or a very comfortable banking account, and 
thus Leys has work by Lies, and Pauwels a work by Gallait the 
versatile, whose lithographed works called “ Art and Liberty,” 
and the “ Broken Bowstring,” can scarcely have prepared the 
English for his nine pictures now exhibited here. Of these, 
the “Counts Egmont and Horn after decapitation” (1,797) has 
the most fascination for the public, though of a horrible kind. 
Willems is the painter of the Boudoir Flamand as distin- 
guished from the Boudoir Frangais. It is artificial and ac- 
complished, but always decorous art. Dillens, on the contrary, 
is the painter of the people without in any way painting down 
to the people. Nothing can be heartier or more thorouglily 
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painter-like than his young fellow skating with his lass, or 
the young couples taking a kiss as they cross the foot-bridge. 
Hamman is the chosen painter of musicians, and his ‘ Willaert 
directing his Mass before the Doge of Venice” (1,803) is capital. 
Other most capable figure-works are by De Block, De Groux, 
Madou, Portaels, Slingeneyer, and Alfred Stevens, who paints 
ladies beautifully, but with perhaps the least soupgon of a some- 
thing improper, of the cottage orné and La Traviata. The land- 
scapes are all more or less good, Lamoriniére being the best 
among all the clever painters in this way. Among the animal 
painters are the unsympathetic Verboeckhoven, J. Stevens, the 
two Tschaggeny, and Verlat with an admirable quarrel of 
monkeys. 

Next in order of merit to the Belgian school come what may 
be classed under the head of the Scandinavian school—the 
works sent by Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Thoroughly 
national, these works, even when wanting technical charm, as 
is occasionally to be seen, must have great interest for the 
visitor. It is only when travelling to the South to paint that 
the Northern painters cease to interest; they cannot, somehow, 
get Southern colour. Of the Norwegians the ten domestic 
pictures of Tidemand take the highest rank. Less accomplished 
as a painter than the Swede Héckert, he is so thoroughly in 
earnest that his hardness and coldness are soon forgotten. The 
landscapes by Askevold, Dahl, Fearnley, and Gude, the birds 
and still life of Bée and Printz, are all interesting. Of the 
Swedes, the first rank is taken by Hickert, whose Lapland and 
Dalecarlian scenes are simply first-rate. Capital also is the 
Westphalian “ Kermesse” of Jernberg. Miss Lindegren is a 
welcome addition to the ranks of lady painters; all her three 
works are good, the scene in a Dalecarlian cottage especially. 
Other good things are here also by Nordenberg, Wahlberg, 
and Wallander. In Denmark, as in Norway and Sweden, the 
chief painter seems to be the one who depicts the domestic life 
of his country. Exner has three pictures, of which “ The Close 
of a Feast” (1,502) may be fairly placed at least on a level with 
the works of Héckert and Tidemand. Another painter possesses 
with him almost a Hogarthian power, in a scene from a comedy 
entitled “ Caudle Visits,” a set of gossips come to see a lately- 
made mother. Madame Jerihau, the wife of the sculptor, has 
some good domestic scenes; one of them, “ Hans Andersen 
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Reading a Tale to a Sick Child,” is delightful. One can fancy 
what a “perfect cure” the “ Ugly Duckling” would effect if 
read by the author. Dalsgaard’s “ Mormon Itinerant Prosely- 
tiser” (1,498), Bendz’ “ Finck’s Coffee-house in Munich” (1,493), 
Schistt’s “ Dressing a Bride in Iceland,” Simonsen’s ‘‘ Swedish 
Betrothal,” are all full of interest. There are also a few good 
sea pieces, Jandscapes, and interiors. And, in fine, the whole 
of this section must delight everybody, especially the English 
visitor. 

Owing to mistake or indifference, or to our Exhibition follow- 
ing so closely on that at Florence that owners have been deaf to 
painters’ prayers that their offspring might be seen in London, 
the Italian school has a display to which Lord Normanby might 
point with pride. Ussi’s “‘ Abdication of the Duke of Athens” 
on the revolt of his Florentine subjects is the best to be seen 
here, and it is very good. But having arrived late, the picture, 
along with a good one by Gamba of “ Titian’s Funeral,” and 
one by Gastaldi in honour of the heroism of a Piedmontese 
soldier who blew himself and a bastion up at Turin in 1706 as 
the French advanced to storm it, are placed outside the Roman 
Court instead of in the Italian school in the galleries. Things 
might have looked a little better with more careful hanging, 
such as putting on the line even such a second-rate work of 
Morelli as his “ Iconoclasts,” and keeping out of sight Marchese 
M. D’Azeglio’s amateur work, and Madame Gaggiotti Richard’s 
professional play. Induno is put up high, and trash like 
Lodi’s “ Italy consoling Rome and Venice” placed only too 
well. The Italian painters must endeavour to remedy the bad 
impression thus produced with as much speed as possible: they 
can if they will. 

The Russian school belongs to the future. It can only be- 
come one by being national, and there are signs here that some 
of the Russian painters mean it to become so. The Spanish 
school, on the contrary, is a thing of the past. Such of the 
painters of Spain as display anything worth looking at also 
give those unmistakeable signs of a Parisian education which 
may result in studio skill, but also infallibly ends in that cen- 
tralizing influence which is the dream of Parisian officiality. 
The school of Switzerland, on the other hand, is getting 
thoroughly national in its landscape art, and doubtless the 
figure painting will follow. Seen here, the best of the figure 
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painters, Biichser and Scheffer, go to Spain and Italy for subjects. 
Van Muyden and Stiickelberg, however, stay at home with ad- 
vantage in their domestic scenes. Among the landscape men, 
Loppé, Calame, and Castan, are the best among several good 
painters. The schools of the United States, Greece, Brazil, 
and Turkey, should rather be called exhibitions of scholars’ 
work than pictures, especially the last, which are merely 
amateur sketches by M. Musurus, probably a son of our 
Turkish Ambassador. 

To notice the English school here displayed would extend 
these notes beyond a reasonable limit. In the same way, sculp- 
ture, water-colour, and engraving must be put aside. The 
general result of such an immense gathering of art must be 
distraction rather than instruction to the majority of visitors, 
few of whom can have minds calm and unwearied enough after 
a visit to generalize their ideas. It would appear on reflection 
that with the English and French painter alone rests the power 
to paint with any marked success the history, life, and land- 
scape of other lands. The Northern painter must be Northern, 
or nothing, and to the North the Southerner will never be 
tempted, to forego his own sun and sky. In historical art, as 
in landscape, each nation paints itself best ; and there are quite 
enough subjects in the history of each country to prevent any 
man wandering abroad for them. There may be better art- 
Universities in one city than in another, as in Paris apparently; 
but having learnt his art, each student does best who takes his 
learning home and turns it to account among his own kith and 
kin. This we see in the Scandinavian school, and in the Bel- 
gian and Dutch; and had Italy chosen, we should have seen it 
here as we saw it in Florence last year. Lastly, from all these 
schools, the student, professional or of the public, cannot help 
learning much if he is willing to do so. 





THE NEW EDITION OF RICKMAN’S GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE?®. 


Tue objects and the value of Mr. Rickman’s book are far 
too well known for it to be necessary for us to dwell upon them, 
and we therefore in this notice may properly confine ourselves 
to the new edition just issued by Mr. J. H. Parker, of Oxford. 

It is now twelve years since Mr. Parker brought out the fifth 
edition of Rickman, in which he scrupulously preserved the 
original text, and gave his own additions and emendations 
mainly in the shape of foot-notes, and most materially added 
to the value of the work by substituting engravings from draw- 
ings by such artists as Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Orlando Jewitt 
for the rough designs of Mr. Rickman. In the present edition 
he has gone further, and the work has in his hands become 
substantially a new one. We shall allow him to state in his 
own words what he has done, and then give a few extracts and 
engravings, so that our readers may see for themselves how 
well the purpose announced has been carried out :— 


“The additions now comprise a chronological series of English examples 
of each style, with a selection of foreign examples of the same period for 
comparison. A considerable part of this chronological table of medieval 
architecture appeared in the ‘Companion to the Glossary’ in 1841 and 1846, 
but has been out of print for many years, because the compiler was not satis- 
fied with it: he has now added largely to it from the results of subsequent 
investigations, and although quite conscious that it is still very incomplete, 
he trusts that it will be found useful ; and if he had deferred it much longer, 
his life might perhaps not be spared to publish it at all, and no one else 
could have made much use of his notes. 

“Mr. Rickman was so accurate and careful an observer, and was so ably 
assisted by Mr. W. Twopeny and others, and their combined observations 
extended over so wide a field, that this work can never in fact be superseded 
by any other. All subsequent writers on the subject have been largely in- 
debted to it, and many of their attempts are mere plagiarisms from it, with 
or without acknowledgment. His divisions of the styles and his definitions 
and descriptions of their characteristic features are so true, that those who 
have differed from him have only departed from the facts. Others have 
quarrelled with his nomenclature, and have endeavoured to change it, while 





2 “ An Attempt to Discriminate the Styles of Architecture in England, from the 
Conquest to the Reformation: with a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman Orders. 
By the late Thomas Rickman, F.S.A. Sixth Edition, with considerable Additions, 
chiefly Historical, by John Henry Parker, F.S.A.” 8vo., xvi. and 464 pp. 
(Oxford and London: John Henry and James Parker.) 
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retaining his divisions and descriptions ; but the great merit of Mr. Rick- 
man’s nomenclature is its simplicity, and that it involves no theory, con- 
sequently does not mislead the beginner, which all others do 

“An attempt was made some years since to introduce the terms First 
Pointed, Middle Pointed, and Third Pointed, for Mr. Rickman’s three styles 
of Gothic, and from the influential persons whe took it up this change was 
partially and temporarily introduced, but has almost died out again, as it was 
found to mislead people rather than guide or assist them to a knowledge of 
the subject. No one can say what was the First Pointed style, but the Early 
English Gothic certainly was not ; and as no one can say which will be the 
last Pointed style, it is equally impossible to say which is the Middle. The 
greatest objection to this proposed nomenclature is, however, the manner in 
which it misieads beginners in the study. Every round-headed: doorway is 
set down for Romanesque or Norman, and every square-headed window for 
“Third Pointed,” or Perpendicular, or Debased ; and this is. quite natural 
for those who are taught to consider the form of the arch as a guide to the 
age of a building. It is no guide whatever,—the form of the arch was at all 
times dictated by convenience quite as much as by fashion ; round-headed 
doorways and square-headed windows are of all periods, and may be found in 
all the styles, common in some districts, rare in others ; this is more espe- 
cially the case in houses and castles, but it is very frequent in church towers 
also, and not uncommon in other parts of churches where conveilience ob- 
viously required it. ss 

“ A remarkable instance of this inattention to the form of the arch may be 
mentioned ; the castle of the celebrated captain of the English army under 
Edward III., John Chandos”, in the Cotentin in Normandy, of which the walls 
are nearly perfect, has scarcely a pointed arch throughout the whole struc- 
ture. But it is not necessary to go abroad for examples, almost every 
medieval house or castle in England shews the same thing, though not to 
the same extent... . 

“The chapter on Anglo-Saxon architecture, which was thrown into an Ap- 
pendix in the previous editions, has now been introduced in its proper place, 
between the Roman and the Norman styles, with large additions. Mr. Rick- 
man’s ‘Tour in Normandy and Picardy in 1832,’ first published in the twenty- 
fifth volume of the Archeologia, and appended to some editions of this work, 
has now been omitted as not necessary, the substance of his observations and 
large extracts being given in the list of Foreign Examples.”—(pp. iii—viii.) 

We have said that this is substantially a new work, though 
Mr. Parker believes that he is only putting forth views that 
Mr. Rickman would have accepted, had he lived to the present 
day. The variance between author and editor is shewn most 
particularly in the section on “ Anglo-Saxon Architecture.” 
Mr. Rickman gives twenty examples of existing churches, which 
he ascribes to that period. Mr. Parker has found seven more, 
which he fully describes, and 103 others of which he gives 
only the names, all, as he shews, of “ similar character” to 
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Mr. Rickman’s, but he entertains grave doubts as to the age that 
has been assigned to them. He thinks that the earliest date 
that can be sustained will be best expressed in general terms, 
as “before the time of the Conquest, or rather perhaps before 
the year1100.” Deerhurst, one of Mr. Parker’s examples, is 


“the earliest dated church in England, and is very little more advanced in 
style than any of the others of the Anglo-Saxon type. We must therefore 
either assume that all the churches built in England for five hundred years 
after the departure of the Romans were in exactly the same style, and that 
the art of building stood still for that long period, or we must allow that we 
have scarcely any buildings remaining between the years 500 and 1000, be- 
cause the habit of the people was to build in wood only, as was the case with 
other nations in the same stage of civilization.” 


Two of the churches alluded to (Brixworth and Bradford-on- 
Avon) are represented on p. 277. The former, there seems little 
doubt,— 


“ was originally a Roman basilica, probably of the fourth or fifth century, of 
which the outer walls have been destroyed and the arches walled up. The 
foundations of the aisle walls were again uncovered at the time of the meeting 
of the Archeological Institute in 1861, and examined by Lord Alwyne Comp- 
ton, Mr. J, H. Parker, and some others, The aisles are divided by cross walls, 
as if they had been originally divided into small chambers or chapels. The 
western porch has Roman arches or doorways on the north, south, and west 
sides ; the Anglo-Saxon belfry has been built upon this Roman porch, pro- 
bably in the eleventh century, and the circular staircase added to obtain 
access to it. The original Roman apse at the east end has been destroyed 
in order to carry out a longer chancel.” 


The church at Bradford (now used as a school-house), it will be 
seen from the engraving,— 

“has most of the features of the class supposed to be Anglo-Saxon, but the 
masonry is remarkably good, clean, and fine-jointed, and there is an arcade 
incised in the surface of the wall round the outside of the chancel ; on either 
side of the chancel-arch also were sculptured figures of angels. We know 
that neither fine-jointed masonry nor sculpture were in use either in England 
or Normandy before the twelfth century, and it seems, on the whole, far more 
probable that the inhabitants of a remote country village continued to build 
after the fashion of their fathers, and that the actual date of the construction 
of this church is the beginning of the twelfth century, than that they were 
in advance of Prior Conrad at Canterbury, or the builders of any other part 
of Europe, which must have been the case if this church was built in the 
eleventh century, or at any previous period,” 


It must be allowed that this is a strong presumption in favour 
of Mr. Parker’s view, and he carries it out to its logical conse- 
quence, He goes systematically over all our great and indis- 
putably Norman buildings, gives minute particulars regarding 
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them, especially as to their wide or fine-jointed masonry, and 
takes his stand on a statement that will hardly go unquestioned, 
if we may judge from the lengthened, controversy about the 
nave of Waltham Abbey Church, which some time ago occu- 
pied our pages° :— 

“ The reign of William Rufus is the commencement of the great building 
era in the Norman style in England, but the work of the last ten years of the 
eleventh century belongs in style entirely to the twelfth. It must be remem- 
bered that the division into styles is entirely arbitrary, made for convenience, 
and to assist beginners in the study of the architecture of the Middle Ages, 
the history of which is one of continual progress and gradual change through- 
out, although the changes are more marked and decided at one period than 
another. This makes it necessary to allow a period of transition between each 
of the styles. ‘The most conspicuous of these is naturally the time of change 
from the Romanesque, or Norman style, distinguished by its massive charac- 
ter and the general use of the round arch, and the Gothic distinguished by 
its lightness, its peculiar mouldings, and the general use of the pointed arch, 
But. the pointed arch alone is a very unsafe guide, and beginners are con- 
tinually misled by the name of the Pointed style; the pointed arch was used 
occasionally at all periods, and was in very common use long before the Gothic 
style was established. It was used in some countries much earlier than in 
others, and in the south of France it appears to have been in common use at 
the end of the eleventh century, although not accompanied by any other fea- 
tures of the Gothic style. The building art had made very rapid progress 
there up to a certain point, and then stood still for above a century. This 
probably arose from the political circumstances of the country, into which it 
is not our purpose to enter, as it would lead into too widea field of discussion. 
On the other hand, round-headed doorways and square-headed windows were 
used at all periods when convenience called for them, especially in houses and 
castles, and it is quite a mistake to suppose that the Gothic styles were con- 
fined to churches ; all buildings of the same period were in the same style, 
only the churches have been commonly preserved, because no one would be 
at the expense of rebuilding them ; houses have generally been rebuilt again 
and again, as the fashion changed, or the ideas of comfort and convenience 
were altered. 

“The great divisions into styles are extremely convenient, and a wonderful 
help to the memory of the student, as is proved by the rapid progress which 
the art has made since Mr. Rickman first reduced its history into a system 
and an intelligible classification ; but where minute accuracy is required, and 
we wish to ascertain within a few years the age of a building by its cha- 
racteristic features, we must subdivide each of the styles into three parts— 
early, middle, and late.”—(pp. 115, 116.) 

Mr. Parker honestly endeavours to obtain the minute accu- 
racy that he recommends, as the engravings at p. 280 will shew ; 
indeed, the feature that must give a permanent value to his 


book is its admirable collection of examples, the date of which 
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isa matter of absolute certainty within a very few years. We 
know that the west front of Lincoln belongs in part to Remigius, 
who died in 1092; the wide-jointed masonry assures us that 
this is his work. The form of the capital from Norwich proves 
that it is of the time of Herbert de Losinga, and there is abun- 
dant evidence that Malling Abbey was built by Gundulf, and 
was dedicated in 1103. There is therefore sound judgment 
displayed in choosing this as an illustration, rather than 
Rochester Castle, which is authoritatively pronounced to be 
“half a century later than his time.” 

Mr, Rickman, as is well known, arranged English architec- 
turé in four styles, viz., Norman, Early English, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular, closing the first with the reign of Henry IT.; 
the second with that of Edward I.; the third with that of 
Edward III.; and the fourth with that of Henry VIII. Mr. 
Parker limits the Norman style to the year 1154, and makes 
the reign of Henry II. a transition period; the reign of Ed- 
ward I. is a second transition period, and that of Richard II. a 
third. The examples that he produces certainly seem to bear 
him out in this, and the theory removes many difficulties, but 
it is such a plain common-sense view of a puzzling question 
that its ready acceptance is more than can be hoped for. 

A point that Mr, Parker has at large insisted on in his 
“Domestic Architecture” is, that it is a mistake to suppose 
that Gothic Architecture was formerly used for religious pur- 
poses only. He explains the origin of the idea by remarking 
in the work now before us, that our houses have generally been 
rebuilt by each succeeding generation according to their vary- 
ing ideas of comfort or convenience, but that our churches 
have, to a great extent, remained as they were originally built. 
As usual, he has an illustration in support of his argument, 
and so any one may judge of its validity, in this instance at 
least. Nothing can well be conceived more “ church-like” in 
aspect than the building represented on p. 284, and yet it has 
never been anything else than a dwelling-house, as it is at 
present :— . 

“Within the precincts of the great monastery of Peterborough, in the most 
retired part, close to the east end of the infirmary chapel, there still remains 
a small Early English house of about 1220, nearly perfect, with windows 
having remarkable plate-tracery in the heads. It is supposed by Professor 


Willis to have been the ‘ House of Honour,’ or the guests’ house ; or it may 
have been the house of the Infirmarer, who was an important officer in the 
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larger abbeys. The house is divided into two parts by a partition wall, on 
one side of which is the hall, which is the whole height of the building ; the 
other half is divided into two stories by a floor, and this is part of the original 
design, as shewn by the doors and windows.” 


es 
Prebendal House, Peterborough, c. 1220. 


Though Mr. Rickman’s book only professes to deal with 
English architecture, he saw the necessity for some attention 
to the architecture of the Continent also. His editor, who has 
travelled much abroad, has re-written the Foreign Examples, 
and has left few of the more important continental churches 
unnoticed. He scouts the idea that English architecture is 
under any serious amount of obligation to France, and though 
he allows that in tracery they may have had somewhat the 
start of us, he thinks that, so far as styles admit of strict com- 
parison, they have in other matters been usually a quarter 
of a century behindhand, if not more. The statements usually 
made to the contrary he traces to a singular carelessness in the 
employment of terms :— 


“The French antiquaries call many buildings of the eleventh century 
which a little investigation shews clearly to belong to the twelfth. It is, in 
fact, not an uncommon practice in this country to call each century by the 
name of the figures which represent it, so that the century from 1100 to 1199 
is often called the eleventh century. Although this is obviously a mistake, 
it is a very common one, and in France more common than in England, 
and in Italy it is universal ; the cingue cenfo means, in fact, the sixteenth 


5 
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century. In reading foreign archeological works it is quite necessary to bear 
this in mind, as it is very easy to be misled by it.” 

Of course it is hopeless to expect sound investigation of dates 
whilst such an error as this lies at the bottom. 

It is so well known that Mr. Parker is no admirer of Grecian 
architecture, that if he had omitted all mention of it, no one 
would have been surprised. He, however, has not done so, but 
on the contrary has had Mr. Rickman’s summary carefully re- 
vised by Professor Donaldson, as he considers that it is a sub- 
ject which is in danger of being forgotten altogether, although 
he allows that some knowledge of it is essential to a proper 
understanding of the medieval styles. Whether our modern 
classic architects will be flattered at such a recognition as this 
remains to be seen. 

Most of the illustrations that we have given have been selected 
with a view to exhibit the sound historical basis of the work ; we 
employ a few more on pp. 282-3 as specimens of the engravings 
which almost every page presents. The fine windows from the 
Bishop’s Palace at Wells are excellent examples of early De- 
corated work ; the east window of St. Mary’s, Warwick, is early 
Perpendicular; and two widely differing specimens of Perpen- 
dicular towers are shewn from New College, Oxford, and Huish 
Episcopi, Somersetshire. But beside the very numerous wood- 
cuts there are many steel plates by Le Keux, and taken alto- 
gether it is no exaggeration to say that the illustrations and the 
text are quite in keeping; both bearing evidence to the sound 
judgment as well as the untiring industry that has been em- 
ployed in making the new edition of the standard work on 
English Architecture what it is. 


Gent, Mac, Vor. CCXIII. 
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THE RUNIC INSCRIPTIONS AT MAESHOWE. 
By Proressor G. Sreruens, F.S.A. 


Tue kindness of Mr. Farrer has put me in possession of his elegant 
and richly illustrated volume on the now famous Maeshowe, Mainland, 
Orkneys, and its many Runic carvings. That gentleman has inserted 
short outlines of the readings forwarded to him by Professors Munch 
and Rafn, and by myself. Unfortunately, however, in spite of all my 
care, or perhaps from some illegibility in my handwriting, my remarks 
have been frequently misunderstood, and many errors have been made. 
Not one of my readings has been published correctly*. 

You would therefore confer a great favour by presenting to your 
readers, so many of whom are so justly interested in this discovery, the 
following skeleton of my detailed communications to Mr. Farrer. That 
gentleman’s beautiful quarto will doubtless reach a second edition. 
Though printed only “for private circulation,” it is so valuable that 
there will be many applications made for it. I should be much obliged 
if that active and generous archeologist would then kindly make use of 
your pages to rectify the errors in his first edition. 

The burgh itself is very ancient. For whatever purpose it was 
originally built, there can be no doubt that it had long been used as 
a castle and place of retreat for Scandinavian wikings, at least as early 
as Lothbrok’s sons, whose name it bears in one inscription, about the 
years 870—880, down to the tenth and eleventh centuries, or even later. 
All the Runes are common Scandinavian, not Norwegian as stated by 
Professor Munch. There never were such things as separate Norse 
Runes. The earlier, Old-Northern Runes, were common to the whole 
North—England and Scandinavia. The later, or Scandinavian Runes, 
were common to all Scandinavia—Denmark, Sweden, Iceland, Nor- 
way, &c. One might as well talk of the ‘“‘ Norwegian division of the 
Scandinavian Sun” as the “ Norwegian division of the Scandinavian 
Runes.” 

It is remarkable enough that several of the inscribed stones in Maes- 
howe are much worn, some of them overwritten (palimpsests), both cir- 
cumstances strong proofs of long occupation of the burgh, not merely 
a sudden or stray visit. 

I take the carvings then in Mr. Farrer’s order, but previously warn 
my reader that I do not blindly follow the lithograph fac-similes, which, 
with all their merits, are occasionally incorrect. On the contrary, 
I have very carefully studied and deciphered the stones themselves, 
that is, the set of splendid casts so nobly given by Mr. Farrer to the 





* See a letter from Mr. Farrer on this subject at p. 343. 
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Danish Museum of Northern Antiquities, in whose archives I have 
spent days in examining them, besides making copies of the whole, 
on a large scale, with my own hand. 


No. 1. 
pATIR UIKINKR.... (fr)A KOM_MUTIR HIR-TIL. 
THATIR WIKING, .... FROM, CAME MAIT (weary) HERE-TO. 
About six Runes have been obliterated. The a in the Bind-rune aK 
is probably the termination of the preposition FRA, from. This has 
doubtless been preceded by a short noun in the dative, such as SVT, 
the sea. The letters printed in italics and united by a tie, as the above 
u_M, signify that the Rune is to be taken twice, as is often the case in 
Runic writing. 
No. 2. 
MOLFR KOLBEXINSSONR REIST RUNAR PESAR jAUT. 
MOLF KOLBAINSSON RISTED (carved) RUNES THESE to-GAUT. 
The § is employed to mark the Runic # when, as so often, it is used 
for a hard guttural, nearly or quite a. 


No. 3. 
BRAH_HOH pANA. 
BRAH HEWED THIS. 
Hew, for to carve or write, is common. 


No. 4. 
UEMUNTR RAIST. 
VEMUNT RISTED (cut this). 


No. 5. 
F, U, p, 0, B, K, H, N, I, A, 8, T, B, M, L, Y. 
The Scandinavian Runic futhork, or alphabet, of sixteen letters. 


Nos. 6 and 7. 

No. 6. ORKASONR SAjpI, A RUNOM PIM IR HAN RISTU, 

No. 7. NUARI, KULTURMR, SIKURPR IRU FALNIR. KI#BIK UIL 
SEGIAN IR SO MAIR. 

ORKASON SAID, IN RUNES THOSE AS (which) HE CARVED, 

NUARI, KULTURM, SIKURTH ARE FALLEN. KIEBIK WILL SAY (fell) 
YOU SO MORE. 

The first words in No. 7, which is directly under No. 6 and about 
five feet from the ground, are doubtful, from being so much worn by 
the head and shoulders of persons leaning against the wall. The whole 
is one inscription, apparently a military message. The past tense, third 
pers. sing. in U, for the later 1 (in RIsTU), and the old infinitive form 
in AN, for the later 4 (in s#§IAN), are very remarkable and antique. 
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No. 8. 

INGIBIORG HIN FAQRA #SKIA. 

MOR{G KONA HEFER FARET LUUTIN HIR, MIGKIL OFL ATE. 

AZERLIKR. 

INGEBORG THE FAIR LADY (or widow). 

MANY-A WOMAN HATH FARED (gone) LOUTING (bent) HERE, who. 
MICKLE (great) WEALTH OWED (had). 

ERLING. 

The long entrance and the cells are very low and narrow, hence 
people must stoop and bend. The Lady Ingeborg had perhaps taken 
refuge in this burgh for a time. 

The last word, either a proper name—maybe the “ Rune-smith” who 
also carved No. 18—or else the beginning of a new sentence, is in that 
kind of Crypt-Runes called Twig-staves, Palm-runes. 


No. 9. 
PpORNR SZRp. 
HAL{IS REISTO. 
poRN sORETH; (or, in poetical language, the DART PIERCES.) 
HELGIS CARVED. 

Probably written by an Englishman or a Frislander. We have here 
three remarkable archaisms, the third pers. sing. present in TH, the 
nom. sing. masc. in 8, and the third sing. past ino. The second would 
seem to point to England or Frisland. The last Rune, 8, is the Old- 
Northern 0, and is the only Old-Northern letter found in Maeshowe. 


No. 10. 
pORER FOMIR. 
Probably a man’s name. Below are a scribble or two, a rude figure 
of a horse, and a later cross. 


No. 11. 
REIST RUNAR PHSER OFRAMR SIGURPARSONR. 
CARVED RUNES THESE OFRAM SIGURTHSON. 
Some previous Runes have been “ scratched out.” This inscription is 
adorned with seven crosses. 


No. 12. 
OTAR FILA RHIST RUNAR PESAR. 
OTAR FILA CUT RUNES THESE. 
There is a faint stroke at the beginning; if this be meant for 1, then 
the first word will be 1oTar. 


No. 13. 
pAT MAN SAT IR EKI®, HE AT FE-UAR FORT A-BROT: PRIM NOTOM 
UARFI BROT FORT HALTR £ZNPHIR. 
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THAT MAN who-SAT HERE in-aCHE (sorrowfully) HE AT THE-FEE- 
WARE (at the treasure-gate, or from the treasure-quard) FORTH A-BROKE 
(escaped): with-THREE COMRADES (or three nights ago) from-the- 
STRONGHOLD BROKE FORTH the-HELT (hero) ZNTH AIR. 

Apparently announces the escape of a prisoner, perhaps an English- 
man, for the boast or message is in broken Scandinavian with several 
Anglicisms, such as pat for 84, HE for HAN, &c. 

This inscription is in one long line, the longest in Maeshowe, and is 
in reversed Runes, therefore read from right to left. 


No. 14. 
In reversed Runes :— 
IORSALA-MEN BURTU HAUK. 
JERUSALEM-MEN (pilgrims) BROKE-open this-How. 
After some illegible staves we have, upside down,— 
ZHIIMINIL..... ZMISRIS. 
Which are apparently proper names. Then, in usual Runes, but very 
doubtful and nearly obliterated, what is perhaps— 
TRESKIR MEN. 
IRISH MEN. 


No. 15. 
ARNFIPR MATR REIST RUNAR PXSAR. 
ARNFITH MATE RISTED RUNES THESE. 
MATR May mean a MATE, officer or comrade, or MIGHTY, the strong, 
or MEATY, the greedy. 


No. 16. 
MEp pXIRI OfSE 
ER ATE KOR 
UKR TRENILS_SONR 
FYRIR SUNAN-LANT. 


This, in the same stave-rimed verse, will be,— 
WITH THAT AXE 
OWN’D BY KOR 
HEWS THE SON OF TRENIL 
ALONG SOUTHERN SHORES. 
kor is an old Irish name. See Landndmabdék, chap. 24. 


No. 17. 
HERMUNTR HARPEKSI RAIST RUN. 
HERMUNT HARD-AXE CUT these-RUNES. 


There is no room at the end of the stone for the AR in RUNAR. 
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No. 18. 
pISAR RUNAR RUNES THESE 
RIST SA MAPR RISTED THAT MAN 
ER RUNSTR ER IN RUNES MOST SKILFUL 
FYRIR U#STAN-HAF. O’ER THE WESTERN SEAS. 
Perhaps this clever Rune-carver was the ERLING mentioned in No. 8. 
We have here the same Crypt-runes as in that inscription. 


No. 19. 
In my opinion in six different hands, and carved by six different 
persons. Accordingly, guided by the shape of the letters and the cha- 
racter of the contents, I would divide as follows :— 


A. SIA HOUGR UAR FYRLAPIN HELR. 
B, p#IR UORO HUATER. 

C. sLITU ORO. 

D. UT NORpR ER FE FOLQIT MIKIT. 
E. paAT UAR IN RONINSAAZI. 

F. SIMON. SIgRIK. sigRIp. 


These fragmentary carvings will thus mean :— 

A. THIS HOY (how, barrow) WAS CLOSED WHOLE (was quite 
abandoned). 

B. THEY WERE GALLANT (= those wikings !) 

C. THEY SUFFERED HARDSHIP. 

D. OUT NORTH 18 FEE (treasure) BURIED MUCH. 

E. THAT WAS IN RONINSEY (= North Ronaldshay). 

F. SIMON. SIGRIK. SIGRITH. 

The latter part of carving E. is doubtful. 


No. 20. 

As far as I can see, in seven different hands, and carved by seven 
different persons. I read :— 

A. LOpBROKAR SYNAR. 

B. {NAR MEN SEM PEIR UORO FYRI SIR. 

C. IORSALA-FARAR BRUTU ORK-OU}. 

D. LIF-MUT 8A ILI AT A-RIS LOFTIR. 

E. HIR UAR FE FOL{KET MIKET. [RzIST | 

F. 8£1L ER SA ER FINA MA PAN OUP HIN MIKLA. 

G. OKO NAKN BAR FIRR OU{I pIsUM. 

Like No. 19, evidently unconnected scribbles :— 


A. LOTHBROK’S SONS. 
B. DOUGHTY MEN AS THEY WERE FOR THEM (= what brave men 


they were !) 
C. JERUSALEM-FARERS (pilgrims) BROKE-into ORK-HOY. 
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D. SHELTER-MOUNT (weapon-mound) THAT BAD (that bad retreat, 
that wicked Ork-hoy) ave (stili) RISETH (stands) LOFTY. 

E,. HERE WAS FEE (wealth) HIDDEN MUCH. [RISTED | 

F. sELE (happy) Is HE WHO FIND MAY THAT STORE THE MICKLE 
(those great riches !) 

G. me-oKo (my-ship-)NECKEN BORE PAST HOW THIS. 

There is no reason why A. should not have been written by those 
famous sea-kings—the scourges of England—about the years 870 to 880. 
In B. I take {Naz to shew a common elision of ¢ (= j#@NAR). So 
N is elided in tIF-Mu(n)t in D. oORK-ov§(R) in C. would seem to 
have been the name of Maeshowe, the  elided, = (n)oUj; as again 
in G. In the open space at the end of line E. is, in another hand than 
the rest, RHIST, risted, carved, which I take to be a mere unconnected 
scribble. F. is a humorous reply, by some wag, to E. In G. the first 
two words are not quite sure. I take N#KN (Necken, Nick, Nixie) to 
be the name of a ship, and OKo to be a man’s name in the ac. sing. 


No. 21. 
ARNFIPR REIST RUNAR PISAR, SONR STAINS. 
ARNFITH CARVED RUNES THESE, the-soNn of-STAIN. 


Then, in another hand,— 
pRUKI LIT 


THRUKI LET— 
the beginning of a new sentence, 


No. 22. 
BOT ER OK TIL AT SOKUA, SUO IN KOTALANT SUA INKLANT. 
BooT (blood-money, revenge) I8 ALSO TO SEEK (must verily be 
sought) 80 (as well) IN GOTLAND 80 (as) in-ENGLAND. 


All in very fanciful Runes and Bind-runes (monogram letters), and 
therefore difficult and doubtful. 


No. 23. 
IKIKERPIR KYNENA IN UENSTA, 
I(N)GIGERTH of-WOMEN THE FAIREST. 
Ornamented with an otter, a fish in its mouth. 


On the cast, No. 24 is so faint and doubtful that it cannot be read; 
No. 25 is a dragon; No. 26 a worm-twist (serpent-ornament). The 
rest are mere scratches and scribbles. 

Many of the inscriptions abound with Bind-runes (monograms, double 
letters), and the letters themselves offer many variations, as might be 
expected from their having been carved by so many persons at so many 
different periods. 





NOTES ON THE ROADSIDE CROSSES AND OTHER 
REMAINS IN MID DEVONSHIRE. 


A Forticut’s ramble during the month of June in the very centre 
of Devon is just the sort of treat to be popular with the tourist, be he 
thorough-paced antiquary, or the merest admirer of ‘‘ nature unadorned.” 
Such, at least, was our thought, a few weeks ago, as from the windows 
of a carriage on a leading line of railway we bade temporary adieu to 
our home within an old-world city. Of the journey south-westward, 
albeit not destitute of occasional adventure, the antiquarian reader will 
scarcely thank us for a description, especially as archeological pursuits 
stand but little chance of cultivation in a railway train. 

Suffice it to say, that our first resting-place was Plymouth, a town 
rapidly extending itself in population and importance, and as fast losing, 
alas! many of those ancient features which alone seemed to connect the 
memory of Drake and the Elizabethan age with the thriving port of to- 
day. Even since our last visit to the town, some five years ago, several 
of the old houses which carried us back in imagination far into the six- 
teenth century, have wholly disappeared, while on their sites have risen 
up stuccoed atrocities which—but we will for pity’s sake forbear, and 
the rather because our business is just now to describe a few antiquarian 
researches on the immediate confine’ of Dartmoor. The weather was 
throughout most gloomy and unfavourable, rain and hail falling daily in 
quantities which necessarily confined our investigations within very 
narrow limits. 

Taking the rail northward from Plymouth, we were soon making our 
way through Cann Quarry Woods, Bickleigh Vale, and other of Devon’s 
most luxuriant scenery. The borough and pretty town of Tavistock, 
which is the present terminus of railway accommodation inland, was 
soon reached ; and a post-chaise brought us with our party in due time 
to Okehampton, whose ruined and ivy-clad castle smiled grimly upon us 
as we pressed onward to Sticklepath, some four miles away. Here, in 
as pleasant a little village as one could well desire, we pitched our quiet 
tents; and thence, as darkling clouds and drizzling rains would permit, 
sallied forth in search of antiquarian recreation. 

Sticklepath lies hid in a valley by the side of a little stream, one of 
the tributaries of the Taw; and derives its quaint name from the 
“‘ stickle” or steep path by which it has to be approached from almost 
every side. The steepest of these is perhaps the one we traversed on 
our arrival from Okehampton ; which, let us add, being a modern cutting, 
is a mere trifle in comparison with the original “ stickle path,” still plainly 

6 
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to be traced over the brow of the noble Skey. At the foot of this 
ancient roadway, and at its junction with the “hill and valley” road to 
Belstone, stands the shaft of a venerable granite cross, 5 ft. 7 in. high, 
with a cavity on the top, in which of old rested the arms and head, not 
now to be found, of a rich wayside emblem of the faith. The basal 
stone is wanting, having probably disappeared when the cross itself fell 
down during the cutting of the new road. Two sides of the cross are 
sculptured, one with a design in what is usually known as runic or rope 
tracery, while on the other side is a long narrow cross, measuring 
30 in. by 6in., in good relief, having bosses at the four terminal points. 
In replacing this stone after it had fallen down, the workmen carelessly 
altered the aspect of the sculptured sides ; that bearing the rope tracery 
having originally faced southwards towards the old “ stickle path,” while 
the side containing the long cross, which is now turned towards the new 
road, in old time faced eastward, or, in other words, towards the passenger 
as, on leaving the village, he commenced the ascent of that terrible hill. 
Just before reaching the old cross, we come to a modest fountain on the 
roadside, on the front of which is rudely sculptured, ‘‘ The Lady Well— 
Drink and be thankful.” The spring which supplies this fountain and 
the village below is conducted through pipes from its source in a little 
field, on the opposite side of the present road, described to us by a resi- 
dent antiquary, Mr. Pearce, (to whom the preservation of the well is 
due,) as “ Our Lady’s Mead.” There is an ancient chapel, said to have 
been once a parish church, close by, presenting no external features of 
interest, but to which this holy well and mead, with some adjacent lands 
called the Chantries, in early times belonged. 

A walk of about a mile, with old Cawson in all its wild grandeur full 
in sight, brings us to the ancient borough of South Zeal ; once enjoying, 
no doubt, all the privileges and immunities of a corporate town, but 
now, it would seem, rudely shorn of its ancient honours. A few indeed 
remain: we were ourselves the guests of Mr. W. Curson, the venerable 
High Reeve, who has held that office by the annual vote of his fellow 
townsmen, with a single year's intermission, for more than a quarter of 
a century. Other officers, junior reeve, ale-taster, way-warden, &c., 
are evidences of the importance once attaching to the borough of South 
Zeal. There was at one time a weekly market, and there is still an 
annual fair, held on the Tuesday after the feast of St. Thomas 4 Becket. 
Zeal fair is a “‘ household word,” and, as a holiday, not lightly esteemed 
fo'many miles round. Midway in the town stands the ancient chapel 
of St. Mary, and on a little mound at its western extremity a venerable 
stone cross, in perfect preservation. This relic is elevated on three steps, 
in addition to the pediment wherein the shaft rests, and measures 9 ft. 
high from the foot to the crown: the arms and head of the cross are 
formed of an independent stone let into the shaft, as was clearly the case 
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originally with the example we saw at Sticklepath. Opposite to the 
residence of the present high reeve stands the Oxenham Arms Inn, 
a fine old Tudor mansion of the Burgoynes, for several descents a para- 
mount family in South Zeal. This is, with perhaps one exception, the 
finest sixteenth-century house we met with in our rambles, and deserves 
a passing notice in some future edition of the ‘‘ Domestic Architecture 
of England.” 

Half-a-mile from Zeal, at the fork of the road from South Tawton to 
Dishcombe, stand the foundation-stone and broken shaft of another relic 
of the ancient faith, known in the locality as Moon’s Cross, though why 
so called we were unable to ascertain. The shaft, as usual, is of granite, 
and octagonal in form, the fragment that remains of it standing just 2 ft. 
in height above the basement stone. Nothing appears to be known as 
to the period of its desecration; but it has probably existed in its present 
imperfect state for nearly three hundred years. 

From Moon’s Cross to South Tawton town is but a stone’s throw. 
On entering the place, we rested awhile to examine the “ parish house,” 
as it is termed—a venerable but mutilated fabric, apparently of the days 
of ‘‘ Bluff King Hal ;” and then made our way into the parish church 
of St. Andrew, a graceful Perpendicular building of no special architec- 
tural interest. It consists of anave and chancel of five bays, the capitals 
of the pillars (if original) being of remarkably delicate and rich floriated 
work, as compared with the other details of the church. The tower is 
at the west end, and the vestry is a darksome chamber in the thickness 
of the wall on the north side of the chancel. In the north aisle, or 
Wyke Chapel, is a handsome Elizabethan alabaster tomb, now adorned 
with repeated coats of whitewash, and containing the full-length effigy 
of a soldier, in the armour and stiff-frilled collar of the period. There 
is no name upon the tomb; but what is just as valuable, there is the 
sculptured date, 1592, and the arms of Wyke or Weeks, “ Ermine, three 
battle-axes sable,” and on the sinister side, not impaled, but on an inde- 
pendent shield, “* Sable, three fusils in fesse ermine,” for Gifford. This, 
then, is the tomb of John Wyke, Esq., of North Wyke, in the parish of 
South Tawton, who married Mary, daughter of Sir Robert Gifford, of 
Brightlegh, Knt. ‘ Warrior Weeks” is the title traditionally given 
to the subject of this tomb by the villagers around, and it would be in- 
teresting to trace out where, and under what circumstances, he won his 
right to that cognizance of honour. The church contains some trifling 
fragments of the ancient glazier’s art; there are also two or three win- 
dows at the east end filled with appropriate subjects in good modern 
glass. The pulpit is a fine specimen of (we should say) sixteenth- 
century work, being of oak curiously interwoven, the panels boldly 
inlaid with Scriptural figures in satin-wood or maple. We had an 
opportunity of examining the parish books and registers, which extend, 
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the latter from 1540 to the present time, and the books of accounts from 
some twenty years previously. Certain of the entries in these books, 
during the reign of Mary in particular, would warrant a special article 
being written upon them. Quoting from memory,—there were the 
usual charges for frankincense and wax, and for rushes to strew the 
church, in the days when carpets and matting were not; 2s. 6d. was 
paid to a certain father, whose name has escaped us, for preaching 
and offering mass on one occasion; while doles to the poor, ringing 
of the bells, and parish feastings were not forgotten then, any more 
than they are now. One item which struck us as peculiar was a charge 
for “ repairing the frame of St. Andrew ;” and just below it, another 
payment “ for bringing St. Andrew from Oxenham and refixing it in the 
church.” We may gather from this, that when the servants of Henry 
VIII. were busy about the country despoiling churches and religious 
houses, ostensibly for the glory of God, but quite as much for the sake 
of the plunder that arose therefrom, the pious people of South Tawton 
made an effort to save some of their church property from destruction. 
We may further glean from these entries, that, among other things, the 
parishioners took down from its frame in the church this venerated 
picture of their patron saint, hiding it away in some cranny at Oxenham 
until their days of trouble should be ended. A lapse of years ensues, 
and there seems now the prospect of a return to the old religion, for 
Mary is onthe throne. Then it is that the “picture frame” is repaired, 
and ‘‘St. Andrew” brought back, with some pomp and rejoicing, to its 
ancient position, doubtless to as certainly vanish again when Elizabeth 
takes the reins, 

Oxenham-house, reported to us as of interest, we had no opportunity 
of examining ; but passing late one evening through a portion of the 
estate, just at the junction of the North and South Tawton roads, we 
espied another perfect and curious granite cross, half hidden in foliage, 
or rather in the thickness of the hedge by the roadside. This Oxenham 
cross, which is 6 ft. high, and square in form, differs in its proportions 
from all others in the locality. Notwithstanding that the shaft and head 
are of the ordinary length, the arms, on the contrary, project on either 
side not more than three inches, at most, from the upright stem. The 
basal stone, if indeed it exists, is completely buried in the hedge; but 
the cross itself, being considerably elevated above the road, must in 
winter time be a prominent object to strangers passing by. We say to 
strangers, because several who had resided in the parish from their 
birth, and probably passed close to the place some thousands of times, 
expressed to us their utter ignorance of the existence of such a relic. 

At Hellardon, which is in the neighbouring parish of Bow, otherwise 
Nymet Tracy, we came upon another very fine unmutilated stone cross, 
standing conspicuously forward at the corner of the high road. This is 
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a noble monument, square in design like that at Oxenham, and rising 
fully 7 ft. high. 

Returning through South Tawton, past Moon’s Cross already referred 
to, we ascend the hill to Dishcombe, from a lofty coppice on which 
estate we can see almost all the localities we have been alluding to. 
An old road divides this estate from Arscot, or Addiscot, and was, we 
suspect, in past days more travelled over than it is now; the modern 
coach-road over Dishcombe Head usurping most of the traffic of the 
present day. On the roadside, close to Arscot farm-house, stands 
another very perfect octagonal cross, 5ft. in height, the shaft finishing 
square as it approaches the base. In a field called Firestones, adjacent 
to this cross, was found, early in the present century, an earthen vessel 
filled with Roman coins of the reign of Severus ; the old road therefore 
past Arscot may very possibly have been of Roman construction. 

It seems a wonder that amid the wear and tear of centuries, and the 
frequent change of religious opinion in the country, this cross and others 
its fellows should have been preserved, so comparatively uninjured, to 
the present day. May they long remain so!—not only as objects of 
antiquarian interest, but as silent evidences of a faith which, though to 
our Protestant minds obscured here and there by the clouds of error, 
had yet vitality enough to rouse up the Crusades, and which bequeathed 
to us and our children those venerable temples of the living God which 
we can all alike look upon with reverence and affection. 

Mr. Cann, of Dishcombe-house, whose guests we were during the 
latter portion of our stay, aware of our love for the antique, kindly 
drove us over to Drewsteignton, and to the curious cromlech which 
has for so many centuries stood upon a field at Shilston, a farm be- 
longing to that parish. On arriving at the spot, we found that some 
three months before, owing to a decay in one of the massive upright 
stones, the cap-stone, which is of immense weight, had fallen to the 
ground, carrying with it two of the upright supports. These supports 
measure about 6} ft. each in height, the horizontal stone being from 
12 to 14 ft. across in the widest part, and about 2 ft. thick. Whether 
this monument was sepulchral or devotional, or both, is a moot point 
among antiquaries; but be that as it may, we must all alike wonder 
upon what principle of mechanics it was conveyed and raised to its late 
position, and in such primitive times. Its fall is a national misfortune ; 
but we are glad to hear that, when the coming harvest is gathered in, 
it is the intention of the proprietor of the farm, Mrs. Bragg, of Furlong, 
to erect machinery upon the spot, and endeavour, if possible, to replace 
the monument in its original form and condition. It is much to be 
hoped that her intelligent efforts in the antiquarian cause may be crowned 
with success. : 

The Logan (or rocking) Stone, also in this parish, we had not time 
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to explore; but we passed a few minutes in the parish church of 
Drewsteignton, which is at present undergoing restoration and repair. 
This church is essentially, like that of South Tawton, a Perpendicular 
structure; but there are details here and there which seem to indicate, 
or at all events to be copies of, rather earlier work. There are some 
interesting cruciform slabs, without inscriptions, now doing duty as 
flags in the north and south aisles. The font is circular, and apparently 
of Early English work; but there is a broad iron clamp surrounding, 
nay, almost hiding the upper rim, and such a profusion of cement about 
other portions of the relic, that it is unsafe to do more than guess at 
its precise date. 

The sun peeped out invitingly on the last evening of our stay; so 
taking the road from Sticklepath along the beautiful valley of the Skey, 
we presently turned off to the right, in order to ascend the mountain 
ridge to Belstone, a village standing at a very appreciable height above 
the level of the sea. We passed nothing of interest on our way through 
the village, en route to the Tors above, except the remains of the stone 
stocks, wherein the Belstone dissolutes of past days did public penance 
for their misdeeds, The church is a diminutive structure, and without 
any external pretensions to beauty: it has but one entrance, namely, 
through a porch at the north-west end. We found the church door 
locked, and the key not forthcoming; so that we can say nothing of its 
interior, nor of its title to be considered, as it has been by some writers, 
an Anglo-Saxon edifice. Whatever its age may be, it is clear that the 
Belstone ladies of those days were not encumbered with hoops or other 
like superfluous array, for the inner door of the porch is certainly not 
more than 2 ft. wide. A custom which seems to have been regarded 
as a rule in the primitive Church was reported to us as still surviving 
here in all its rigour. When the parishioners repair to their church 
for the celebration of divine service, the sexes immediately separate, 
the males going to the south and the females to the north side, 
just as was the case a few years ago in one of the churches of Bir- 
mingham. A Warwickshire rhymester has handled this custom in the 
following lines, which, changing only the name, will apply equally well 
to the instance before us :— 

“ The churches and chapels, we usually find, 
Are the places where men unto women are join’d ; 


But at Belstone, it seems, they are more cruel-hearted, 
For men and their wives are brought here to be parted.” 


We enquired for the village cross, and were told that it once stood 
attached to an old house, close to the church, which was pulled down 
several years ago, The then clergyman of Belstone purchased the 
old materials, and removed the cross to his private garden at the 
vicarage, about half a mile away. We did not choose to follow it 
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to its hiding-place, fearing we might find it, as we recently did a fine 
old Norman font, doing duty in the centre of a garden rockery, and 
garnished with broken pottery and oyster-shells. To our minds such 
removals are, to say the least of them, mistakes; for these emblems of 
an old religion, like the churches themselves, are all national property, 
and ought not to be alienated from the spots on which they were erected 
by the simple piety of our forefathers. 

After. breakfast next morning, our worthy host conducted us, by 
a road evidently now not much frequented, whatever may have been 
the case in more halcyon days, to the adjacent house of West Wyke, 
an ancient seat of the Battishills of West Wyke, a family now settled 
at Spreyton. Here, had time permitted, we could have passed the 
whole day, scrutinizing the remains of antiquity that we met at every 
turn. As it was, however, we had just leisure enough to snatch a 
general glance at this fine old Elizabethan mansion, bearing on its 
timeworn front the date “ Anno Do. 1585.” Then there was the en- 
closed inner courtyard, now a mere potato-garden, with its Tudoresque 
gateway, bearing the arms of the Battishills on either side, the initials 
of a later proprietor of the name, “ W. B.,” and the date over all, “ 1656.” 
Passing through this gateway, kindly opened for us by the tenant, we 
found ourselves approaching a fine old projecting porch, about which 
the ivy and other evergreens were clinging, as they seemed to have done 
undisturbed for centuries. Here, alas! the dreams we had been in- 
dulging about the house and its former possessors,—about the rank and 
beauty that had daily graced that festive scene, and had passed and re- 
passed that venerable porch,—all vanished into air as we turned to look 
in; for the great porch of West Wyke had been degraded into a hen- 
roost! Yes, chickens and dirty straw mixed promiscuously together, 
where the best blood of the county did not disdain at one time to tread. 
Under a large old tree in the outer courtyard we found another octa- 
gonal cross, the head of which is unfortunately gone, but testifying that 
the Battishills of a yet earlier day were not ashamed of the faith in 
which they had been born and bred. We left the house by another 
route, alongside a shady avenue of trees, which had evidently once 
formed the principal approach to West Wyke, and which soon brought 
us into the great high-road to Exeter, just above South Zeal. 

The time had now arrived for us to say farewell to our Devonshire 
friends, and we were soon, homeward-bound, on the box of the Laun- 
ceston and Exeter coach, indulging in vain but yet sincere regrets that 
our antiquarian and invigorating ramble was at an end. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE CORK WILLS. 

Mr. Ursan,—lI beg to send you four documents which have a close 
connexion with the Cork Wills already printed. One, indeed, is an 
inventory that was omitted by mistake. Of the others I need only re- 
mark that the Inquisitio p. m. is remarkable, as shewing the disposition 
of a large amount of Church property nearly a century after the era of 
the Reformation.—I am, &c. R. CavuLFer.p. 





WILLIAM VERDON’S INVENTORIE*. 


Frrst, a hocsed of sack and a pipe that is abrochd., plus six tonnes of olde 
Rochell wyne lackinge fyfty gallons, iii. hocseds of olde Gascoyn wyne beinge 
within this two yeares, ix. pices of artilery with ther xviii. chumbers, thry 
hocseds of salt, six kyne, a huntrethe shippe planks, fowre ancors, a licter, 
xx, gallons of aquavita, six cuple of olde netts, a pound smale silk, and foure 
pounds byghe silk, being within this great while and the moste parte lost the 
colors, two petter bassyns, and two ewers, xlvii. pounds of newe battry, seven 
olde crocks and an olde servise, foure smale olde brassen pannes and a big pan 
plus a andiron, xxviii. peire of wollen cards, a nywe petter pott, two nywe 
quarts and foure pynts, two nywe batry bassens, two stonnes of hoppes, five 
old hand gonnes without their stocks, xvi. /i. corne powder, and x. poundes 
groste powder, vii. paire of points, a stone anyshed, vi. yerds of blywe clote 
beinge cutt with ratts, thry lawful dry hyds, iii. smale salte hyds, half a pounde 
synamon, half a pounde of peper, xxix. bolts of yron for a shippe, xxxiii. planks 
for lofts, certeyn poleys for a shipp, certeyn sclatts, tymber, and stonnes 
martell’d in the wide place next John Fagan’s house. 

Tue House Sturr.—First thry silver cuppes of the which Andrew Galwey 
hath one in pledg or for a token, a tastor of silver, a saltseller gilted, a dusson 
of spoones, one with Davy Tyrry as a token for John Morroghe, vi. bassens of 
battrye, six candlesticks, two petter potts, thry quartes, two pintes, two big 
tables, two rounde tables, one banker, v. chests, two bedstyds, iii. olde bedds, 
one of feaders and two of flaxe, two chayres, thry spitts, six dishes, two 
pallingers, two sawcers, ix. napkins for a table, a crocke for aquavita and 
a rosteyron. 

Tue Prevees tHat I nave.—Robarte Tyrry fitz Olyver is silver cuppe, 
owes v. hids and viiis. Thomas O’Hiarlihie is pledg, owes xv. hids. Philip 





* This Inventory, omitted by mistake, should have followed the Will of William 
Verdon, vol. ccxii. p. 712; its contents are various and extremely curious. 
» Martelled stones, i.e. hammered :— 
“ Her dreadful weapon she to him addrest, 

Which on his helmet martelled so hard, 

That made him low incline his lofty crest, 

And bow’d his batter’d visour to his brest.” 

Spenser, Faérie Queen, 111, vii. 42. 
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Walter is silver cupp, owes iii/i. M* Stephen Coppinger is silver cupp, owes 
iii/t. vs. viiid. olde money, and vis. viiid. current money of England, besyds 
vs. viiid. that they owe Pyris Myaghe for a barrell of byre. Davy Galwey is 
crosses, owes xxs. Gerry Galwey is bede, owes xxs. Davy Nashes bede, owes 
ixs. A smale bede of Christopher Artor in pledg, iis. ivd. Another of Donell 
O’Mirrighoire iis. ii. crosses of Donoghe fitz William is wife, in pledge of 
a lawful hyde; ii. crosses of Genet Lombarde, iiiis. id. ; two spoones of James 
Russell, vs.; two crosses of Richarde Mathewe, iiiis. viiid. ; iii. crosses of Anne 


a smale ring of Illuck Barret, vis.; two small crosses of Edmonde Walshe, 
iiis. ivd. ; iii. smale crosses of Richarde Daragan, iis. viiid.; and a crosse of 
Katheryn Tyrry, iiis. olde money. 

Goons BEronD Szas.—Withe Patrick Galwey xxs.; with James Walshe 
thry stonnes of scrofe; with Philip Martell two deckers and foure lawful hides, 
and v. stones, ii/é. of olde scrofe, plus lviii. yards of broade and smale frise, 
and foure bredyn mantells and a black mantell; with Thomas Monfield 
ii. hundrede and fourteene pounds mettell, and xxxiis. that he oweth said 
William. Mr Lavallyn lefte in Rochelle iiii(xx) banlays of white and black 
mantell frise, and forty banlays of smale bredyns, and thry bredyn mantels, of 
the which said Verdon’s wife receyved the matter of xi. James Galwey left 
iii. tonnes of Brasyll in Garnyseye which is yet unpaid. 


WILL or ANDREW BROWNE, Burezss, or KINSALE, proven 
Jan. 16, 1565. 

In Dei nomine Amen. Ego, AnprEAs Browne, burgensis ville de Kinsall, 
sanus mente et ratione licet eger corpore condo testamentum meum. In 
primis animam meam commendo Deo omnipotenti, beate Marie, curisque 
celesti, corpusque meum sepulture tradendum in Ecclesia Sancti Multosi de 
Kinsall in sepulchro majorum meorum. Facio meum seniorem filium Jacobum 
Browne meum heredem et meum secundum filium Henricum executorem hujus 
testamenti et curam anime mex committo. Hic incipit ejus dispositio. Item 
lego Jacobo meo heredi principale meum messuagium cum ejus pomario et 
meum dimidium unius carucate terre vocatum Nigri Colles, alias Knoghy 
Duffe et unum gardinum jacentem extra portam fratrum ville de Kinsaille, in 
perpetuum, hac conditione quod idem Jacobus heres meus solvet tribus juve- 
nibus filiis meis centum solidos antique pecunie pro eorum educatione. Item 
lego Henrico Browne secundo filio meo domum que juxta regiam plateam 
existit et idem Henricus nunc tenet in pignore quinquaginta coronatorum 
solarium in auro et australem partem celarii mei juxta keyam de Kinsaill. 
Item lego Johanni Browne filio meo keyam et terras de Knoghe na Corry 
in Drumdyrry, et domum que juxta aque portam, alias Dorisbreak, que 
tenetur Willielmo Leyry pro decem libris, &c. Et ego lego mew uxori Mar- 
garetes Roche domum meam et domum Patricii Copinger cum gardino et 
pomario ad terminum vite sus, et post mortem ejus Henrico. Item predict 





© The originals of this and the following Will are preserved among the 
Browne MSS.; they are written on thick vellum, with the seal of Archdeacon 
Gould pendent to the probate of administration. On the seal is the figure of an 
ecclesiastic standirg under a canopy, holding in his right hand a key, and in his 
left a pastoral staff. 
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Margarite patenam meam vocatam brywing pann cum suo instrumento, viz. 
brandiron. Item Edmundo Browne filio meo unum gardinum juxta muros ad 
portum fratrum ville de Kinsaille, et duo paria rethium, lego Edmundo Roche 
duo paria rethium et Henrico residuum bonorum meorum ut curam anime mex 
gerat et expendet omnia honeste in funeralibus et obsequiis meis. 
InveNTORIUM. — Habeo unam battam et duodecem paria rethium, unam 
crokam pro aquavita facienda, et aliam patenam eneam ad cibos coquendos. 


WILL or JOHN BROWNE FITZ ANDREW, proven Nov. 18, 1589. 


In Dei nomine Amen. Ego, Jonannes Browne Fitz ANDREW, condo meum 
testamentum commendo animam omnipotenti Deo, corpusque sepeliendum in 
Ecclesia de Kinsale, constituo filium meum seniorem Dominicum meum heredem 
cui do Knocknycorry in Dromdyricke, dimidium portus ville de Kinsale et 
domum jacentem juxta portam maris vocatum Dorisbracke ita quod uxor mea 
Johanna Edmundi Bays habeat predictam domum, durante vita sua. Item 
lego Dominico ortum meum jacentem juxta portam vocatam Nicholsgate. 
Habend. dicto D. et h. m. s., rem’ Henrico filio meo et h. m. Item Henrico 
terram intus et foris juxta Corck gate quam acquisivi a Ricardo Bary et ipse 
R. habuit a Willielmo Galwey, alias Galwey de Corcke pro annuali reditu item 
eidem H. domum juxta Dowles-gate quam emi a Thoma Ronan, rem’ Dominico 
eth.m.s. Item filiabus meis, Katherine et Johanne proficuum sortis mex de 
viginti libris, quam habeo inter me et Andream Browne fitz Henry pro termino 
quinque annorum prox’ sequent’ et terram habeo a Florentio M*Karty equaliter 
dividendum. Item quod Jasper Browne et Patricius B. habeant scripturam 
non jam factam inter me et Andream et quod prefatus Andreas nihil possit 
facere circum dictam conventionem nisi de consilio Jasparis et Patricii ad 
utilitatem filiarum mearum. Item filie mex Anastacie domum parvam in 
inferiori vicu piscatorum quam habeo a Johanne Walter, habend’ in perpetuum. 
Item Patricio Coppinger in consideratione omnium rerum inter me et ipsum 
dimidium superioris domus Johannis Walter et alteram dimidiam uxori mew, 
reversio ad filios meos. Item lego ad implendum vitro fenestras pennaculi 
corporis templi xls. quos Patricius Martell et ejus germana Elina debent mihi. 
Item lego pauperibus xxs. de bonis meis. Item constituo-uxorem meam et 
filium Dominicum meos executores et super eos supervisores, Jaspar et 
Patricius Browne. 


INQUISITIO POST MORTEM DONATI M:CORMAC M°TEIGE. 


Ivquisitio indentata capta apud “the King’s ould Castle in Corck” in com’ 
Corck x. die Junii anno 1625, coram Willielmo Wiseman armig’ escetor com’ 
predicti Rowland Davenport armig’ et Philippo Percevall armig’ virtute comis- 
sionis, sub magno sigillo hujus regni Hibernie, duobus vel pluribus eorundem, 
directi, ad inquirendum melius, post mortem Donati M*Cormac M°Tiege‘ 
dicti com’ generosi defuncti, in inquisitionem captam apud Corck, tertio die 
Maii, anno 1606, per sacramenta proborum et legalium hominum, quorum 
nomina subsequuntur, viz. Thadei Cartie de Disert, gen’, Edmondi Sarsfie!ld de 





4 The above Donogh M‘Cormac having the Abbey of Mourne, we may conclude 
he was natural son of Sir Cormac M‘Teige, who bequeathed it to him by the nine 
of Maneysther ney Moynegh; see vol. ccxii. p. 30. The inquisition is of interest 
as shewing the immense property in impropriate tithes possessed by the deceased. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. CCXIII, oe) 
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Corck, gen’, David Meskell de Inchibrikane, gen’, Petri Gould de Corck, gen’, 
Donogh O’Leary de Carrignegeilagh, gen’, jun., Thadei O’Leary de Mannyn, 
gen’, Thome Copynger de Kilgolane, gen’, Fynyn M*Dermodii Carty de Derry, 
gen’, Roberti Shinane de Castlepook, gen’, Thadei M*Cartie de Kilballivorrichie, 
gen’, Maur de Crowbally, gen’, Daniel Cullayn de , gen’, Donald 

de Killacllyne, gen’, et Stephani Martell de Roslage, gen’, jun.—Qui jurati, 
supra sacramenta sua, predicti dicunt, quod predictus Donatus .M°Cormac 
Cartie seisitus fuit in dominico suo, ut de feodo et jure, unius carucate: terre 
in Ballinvicaru, valéntis per annum in omnibus ultra repris’, &.,5s. Ac etiam 
de et in villis, &c., de Gortnecloghe et Crivallagh, cont’ 1 caruc’ terre et 
dimid’ 1 caruc’ terre val’ per annum, &c., 5s. Peyake cont’ 1 caruc’ et dimid’ 
carue’ val’, &c., 5s. Preceptorium vel Abbia de Mourne, cont’ 5 caruc’ terre, 
viz. Ballinknockane cont’ 1 caruc’ val’ 5s. Garrynegearaghe cont’ 1 caruc’ 
val’ 5s. Garrynrealagh cont’ 1 carue’ val’ 5s. Kilteakane cont’ 1 caruc’ val’ 5s. 
Laghoykynyne cont’ 1 caruc’ val’ 5s. Rectoria de Ardskeagh cum’ terris 
glebal’ eidem pertinen’ val’ 5s. Rect’ de Kilcrone cum terris glebal, &., 5s, 
Rect’ de Grenagh cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de Garrycloyne cum, &c., val’ 2s. 
Rect’ de Killmurris cum, &c., val’ 2s, Rect’ de Templemathehie et Clonone 
cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de Rostelane, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de Killmichill 
cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de Ballyvorry cum, &., val’ 2s. Rect’ de Inchigillagh 
cum, &c.; val’ 2s. Rect’ de Aghenish cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de Clondrohid 
cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de Moviddy cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de Derrygro- 
ghanbeg alias Carrigrohanbeg cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de Whitechurch alias 
Teamplegall cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de Killsanny cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de 
Moyallie cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de Killcoleman cum, &c., val’ 2s. Prebend’ 
de Cannowaie. Rect’ de Killroyle et Killivunie cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de 
Shangarry cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de Grannagh cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ 
de Clonveene cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de Kilbrogane cum, &c., val’ 2s. 
Rect’? de Oanes cum, &c., val’ 2s. Rect’ de Inniskarry cum, &c., val’ 2s. 
Abbey de Mourne cum, &c., val’ 2s. Etiam in uno domo et tribus gardinis in 
Buttevante, val’ 2s. A parke in Castle Lyons vocat’ Gortnogopoge, val’ 1d., 
etiam in domo et gardino in Carrigtohill, val’, &c., 1d. Et quod predictus 
Donatus obiit inde seisitus, &c., in mense Februarii, 1605, et quod Cormacus 
M‘Donogh est filius et heres predicti Donati ac etatis duodecem annorum 
tempore mortis patris et non maritatus. Et ulterius dicunt quod Donatus 
M°Cormac Teige Cartie seisitus fuit, &c., in Gilleagh et Courtbracke cont’ 
iii. caruc’ terre val’, &c., 10s., et quod sic inde seisitus xx. Decembris, 1591, 
feoffavit inde Andrew Skiddie de Corck alderman pro summa xI/i. sub conditione 
redemptionis, &c. Et dicunt, &c., quod Donatus M°C. seisitus fuit de Rect’ 
terris glebal’ decimis, &c., de Rostelane per indent’ dat’ xii. die Oct., 1605, 
demisit Rect’, &c., Ricardo Waters, gen’, pro termino mille annorum. Et 
dicunt quod Cormacus M*Donogh C. una cum Johanna Barry, alias M*Robin- 
son et Ellen uxore ejus demisere predictam carucatam de Ballinvicare cuidam 
Roberto pro termino xxi. annorum, dat’ ultimo die Decembris, 1616, 
postremo que dicunt quod omnia, &c., tempore mortis prefati Donati M°C. 
tenebantur de domino Rege et nunc tenentur in capite et servicio militari. 
In cujus rei testimonium, &c. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Worcester Merrrine, Jury 22—29. 


Txis Meeting, which was very numerously attended, was held, by 
permission of the Mayor and Corporation, in the Guildhall of Wor- 
cester, and a temporary Museum was formed, under the sanction of 
the Dean and Chapter, in the College Hall, (the ancient Conventual 
Refectory). Lord Talbot de Malahide resigned the presidency of 
the Institute to Lord Lyttelton at the opening meeting, and the general 
proceedings were, as usual, arranged under the three heads of History, 
Early and Medieval Antiquities, and Architecture, the Presidents of 
the sections being, Lord Neaves, Vice-President of the Society of An- 
tiquaries of Scotland; Dr. Guest, Master of Gonvill and Caius College, 
Cambridge; and Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart., F.8.A. Sir Edmund 
H. Lechmere, Bart., High Sheriff of the county, was the chairman of 
the local committee, a very active member of which was Mr. J. 8. 
Walker, the architect, of Worcester, who prepared many of the plans 
and drawings used in the exploration of the various buildings visited. 
The Museum, which was particularly rich, was mainly arranged by Mr. 
Albert Way and Mr. Tucker; the nobility and gentry of the county 
contributed many remarkable objects to it, and also acted most hospit- 
ably in their reception of visitors. Numerous excursions were made, 
(and, owing to the liberality of the West Midland Railway Company, on 
advantageous terms,) under the conduct of the Rev. E. Hill, and by 
general consent the Worcester Meeting was pronounced on all points 
most successful. Among the company present were the Earls of 
Coventry and Enniskillen, Viscount Campden, Lords Lyttelton, North- 
wick, and Talbot de Malahide; Lord Neaves; Sir E. A. Lechmere, 
Sir J. S. Pakington, Sir T, E. Winnington, Sir C. R. Boughton, Sir J. 
Jervoise, Sir 8. Glynne, Sir R. Buxton, and Sir Charles Hastings; the 
Hon. Mr. Lygon, the Hon. Mr. Stanley; the Dean of Chichester, the 
Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, the Hon. and Rev. H. Douglas; Mr. 
Albert Way, Mr. Octavius Morgan, Mr. Parker, of Oxford, &c., beside 
many ladies. 


Tuesday, July 22. Ovrentne Mertine. Tour or rue Crry. 

The presidency of the Institute having been resigned by Lord Talbot 
de Malahide and accepted by Lord Lyttelton, a cordial welcome was 
given to the members and their friends by the Mayor (Joseph Firkins, 
Esq.) on behalf of the Corporation, and by the Rev. Canon Wood 
(speaking in the name of the Dean, who was unavoidably absent) for 
the Cathedral authorities. Sir Charles Hastings also welcomed them 
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in the name of the Natural History Society. Thanks having been duly 
returned by Lord Lyttelton, Lord Neaves, Sir Edmund Lechmere, Sir 
J. 8. Pakington, and others, the visitors proceeded to make a tour of 
the city under the guidance of Mr. J. Severn Walker, the Hon. Sec. of 
the Worcester Diocesan Architectural Society. 

The party went first to St. Andrew’s Church, where some notes were 
read by Mr. Walker on curious entries in the parish book ; after which, 
Mr. Parker of Oxford made a few observations on the architecture of the 
building. He said it was late fifteenth-century work, the arches and pil- 
lars having scarcely any architectural character, and the capitals being ex- 
ceedingly meagre. The niches in some of the western piers were probably 
intended for images. St. Alban’s Church was the next place visited, but 
nothing of interest noted. The Commandery (once an hospital for way- 
farers, but now a private residence) afforded much more material for ob- 
servation, Mr. Parker describing it as one of the most interesting and per- 
fect specimens of an ancient hall extant. It has a fine open-timbered 
roof temp. Henry VII.; a good bay window where the sideboard was 
formerly stowed away—a usual arrangement in old halls; a projecting 
canopy over where the dais for the high table once stood, this being 
a rare remaining instance of a coved ceiling over the dais; there is also 
the music screen, with gallery over. But the hall is lamentably dis- 
figured by a modern wall drawn through its centre, and a fine old door 
has been abstracted from its rightful position in the hall, and inserted 
in the centre of the new wall. Mr. Parker and all present deplored 
this. In the window is some old glass, with the word “ Emanuel” re- 
peated in each pane. Mr. Walker read a few notes on the history of 
the Norman foundation of this charitable and religious house, and its 
various transmutations up to the present time. In the garden are still 
shewn the bases of two of the shafts which formerly stood in the chapel 
of the establishment. In the house are also an ancient balustraded 
staircase; a solar chamber, with moulded cornice, and boss on the 
beam running across the centre of the ceiling; a room where the Duke 
of Hamilton is said to have died after the battle of Worcester; and in 
a closet at the top of the staircase a recess which tradition calls “‘ King 
Charles’s Hole,” his Majesty having been said to have made a retreat 
there, but there is no authority whatever for the tale. From the 
Commandery the party proceeded through Friar-street, halting at the 
house occupied by Mr. Bardin, schoolmaster, which was said by Mr. 
Britton to have been a hostelry attached to the monastery of the Grey 
Friars, the site of the present city gaol. The house is of the date of 
Henry VII., and is the best specimen Worcester can produce of a 
cross-timbered house of that period. ‘The King’s House,” in the old 
Corn-market, was next visited. Mr. Parker declared the date of 1577, 
inscribed on the outer wall, and the motto, “ Fear God, Honour the 
King,” connected therewith, to be the date of the building, and to have 
no reference to the fact of King Charles’s connection with the house. 
The initials “‘ W. B.” are supposed to be those of the Berkeley to whom 
the house once belonged, but to whom the “R. D.” referred is not 
known, unless they are the initials of Mr. Berkeley’s wife’s maiden 
name. 

St. Martin’s church, a modern structure, was visited, and its eastern 
window and reredos admired, after which the company passed through 
‘the old buildings and passages known as the Trinity, noticing the board 
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on which Queen Elizabeth’s portrait was once to be seen, and the door 
which formerly led to Trinity-hall, a building of some consequence, as 
the place of periodical meeting for the local guilds and trading com- 
panies. Then they passed on through Foregate-street and the Tything 
to the residence known as the White Ladies, being the site of the nun- 
nery once bearing that name, but the traces of the old chapel, mural 
monuments, &c., that existed at the time of the visit of the Archeo- 
logical Association in 1848, have now almost entirely disappeared. 
The visitors inspected the entrance to the crypt, which was once be- 
lieved to lead to a subterranean passage, and induced the Association to 
dig, though fruitlessly, in 1848, with the view of discovering it; and 
were next led by Mr. Lees to look at an extraordinary mulberry-tree, 
which was undoubtedly one of the occupants of the nuns’ garden, as it 
is declared by competent authority to be at least seven centuries old. 
It is now and has long been prostrate, its two large and gnarled trunks 
lying in different directions. The old tree is still vigorous, and has 
fruit on it. This was the last place visited. 


In the evening a sectional meeting was held at the Natural History 
Room, Lord Lyttelton in the chair, when a very interesting paper, on 
“The Ecclesiology of Worcestershire,’ was read by Mr. J. S. Walker, 
which we hope to print at a future day. 

At its conclusion, Lord Talbot started a brief discussion by asking if 
any roodscreens were remaining in the county, and whether the old 
custom at Cradley, of decorating the church at Whitsuntide with birch, 
was common in this district. The Rev. Mr. Hill said the birch custom 
was common in Herefordshire, and Sir Thomas Winnington said the 
roodscreen was nearly perfect at Little Shelsley. As to the custom of 
decorating churches, in his youth the churches of his neighbourhood 
were adorned with yew, but he thought the custom was scarcely ob- 
served now. The curfew having been alluded to, Sir Thomas said the 
curfew had been rung at Bewdley till lately. 

Mr. Freeman next made some observations, “On Pershore Abbey 
Church,” preparatory to the visit intended on the morrow. He first 
alluded to various conventual churches in the neighbourhood, and 
alluded thankfully to the fact that Professor Willis was present to illus- 
trate the architecture of Worcester Cathedral before the present course 
of restoration had entirely obliterated many of its ancient features. The 
division of our conventual churches between the monks and the parish 
accounted for the frequent examples of choirs being destroyed and naves 
left standing; but at Pershore and a few other places (Boxgrove for in- 
stance) the reverse was the case, the choir being left standing and the 
nave destroyed. There must be some reason for this, but he had failed 
to ascertain what it was, nor was the fact even alluded to by the local 
historians. Mr. Freeman then pointed out the styles and dates of the 
various portions of the buildings, and their peculiarities. The destroyed 
nave was Norman, and so were the tower-arches; Mr. Freeman also 
alluded to a little essay by Mr. Hopkins, architect, of Worcester, com- 
menting upon the Norman portions of the work, and his opinion as to 
their distinctive dates. The older portions of Pershore Church corre- 
sponded very much with those of Tewkesbury and Gloucester. The 
Norman choir had been destroyed by fire apparently just after the east 
end had been added in transitional work, small portions of which were 
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still perceptible. Of course a fire could not do much injury to great 
stone walls, yet perhaps enough was done to afford sufficient excuse for 
an enterprising abbot to reconstruct the choir in the then fashionable 
style—Early English, of which this was a beautiful example, with 
clustered pillars and well-moulded arches. There was no distinct 
triforium, but the triforium and clerestory were run into one; the date 
of consecration was 1239. In the Decorated period the vaulting of the 
roof was added and the tower carried up. No important part of the 
building belonged to the Perpendicular period. The present apse was 
modern, though not in the English or French style, but more after the 
Scotch, as at Stirling and other places. 

The Rev. S. Lysons read a paper, ‘‘ On the Rescue of Henry VIII. 
on the Field of Battle by three Gloucestershire Men.” The paper was 
intended to prove that one Guy Hooke, of Gloucestershire, by his 
dexterity and courage, aided by two other men, effected the rescue of 
the King on a field of battle in France in the year 1513, when he was 
in danger of being circumvented or surprised by the enemy. The Rev. 
gentleman produced a two-handed sword between 5 ft. and 6 ft. long, 
said to have been used by Hooke with much dexterity in the King’s 
defence. The incident is not mentioned in any of the contemporary 
chronicles, and only rests on tradition, but to this Mr. Lysons attached 
much faith, and he used it to explain the fact that an estate was given 
to Hooke by the King in return for his services. This is known as the 
Crook Estate, and hence, he considered, has given rise to the fanciful 
application of the term “ By hook or by crook.” 

Mr. Lysons also read a brief paper on an ancient stone dug up at 
Gloucester, on which was what he took to be a representation of 
Whittington and his cat; the stone formed the fifth instance that he 
had met with of the representation of a cat in connexion with Whitting- 
ton, and as they were all of ancient execution, he considered them 
valuable evidences of the truth of the old tale*, This concluded the 
business of the evening. 


Wednesday, July 23. Muxrrrnes or Sxcttons. Excurston 
TO PERSHORE. 

After a public breakfast given in the Guildhall by the Mayor, the 
company repaired to the Assembly-room, where several papers were 
read. The first was on “ Lord Chancellor Somers and other Legal 
Celebrities of Worcestershire,” by Mr. E. Foss, F.8.A. He said that 
Worcestershire was not conspicuous for the number of its eminent 
lawyers, but this was compensated for by the high character and abili- 
ties of the few who stood out prominently in legal biography, commenc- 
ing with John Cumming, who, in the twelfth century, was a monk at 
Evesham, and afterwards became Archbishop of Dublin. Then he 
noticed the lesser legal lights in that and succeeding centuries, till he 
arrived at Thomas Lord Lyttelton, the celebrated author of ‘“ The 
Tenures,” of whose great work Coke had said that it was the most per- 
fect book ever written on any subject, and an ignorance of which no 
legal practitioner even of the present day dared to admit. Mr. Foss 
traced the Lyttelton pedigree down to the present noble holder of the 





* Mr. Lysons has also published a book on this subject, for a notice of which see 
Gant. Maa., Jan. 1861, p. 8. 
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title, and then passed on briefly to notice Judge Berkeley. Three 
Worcestershire contemporaries of Lord Somers were next alluded to, 
namely, Sir Thomas Steele, of Worcester, William Simpson, of Broms- 
grove, and Nicholas Lechmere, an ancestor of the present High Sheriff 
of the county. An extended sketch of the history of Lord Somers was 
then entered upon. Mr. Foss stated the White Ladies to have been the 
place of his birth, without noticing the tradition that he was born in 
a house then standing near the Cathedral, but now removed, and that 
his birth appears in an entry in St. Michael’s parish register. The 
principal incidents of his career, with anecdotes of his character and 
conversation, were then given, his defence of the Seven Bishops against 
James II., his representation of Worcester in Parliament, his defence of 
the Revolution and the liberty of the subject, his creation as Baron 
Somers and appointment as Lord Chancellor, from which, after seven 
years’ service, he was dismissed through the influence of party spirit. 

At the close of the paper Mr. John Noake called attention to the 
tradition of Lord Somers’ birth, as above-mentioned, and Mr. Foss re- 
quested to be favoured with a copy of the entry in St. Michael’s parish 
register. 

‘Mr. G. Hastings also alluded to a portion of Lord Somers’ youthful 
career, and his being articled to his father, which seems to be a matter 
of dispute. 

The Rev. W. Stubbs, Vicar of Navestock, then read a paper on the 
“Early History of the Cathedral and Monastery of Worcester.” He 
traced the history of the district from the time when it was wrested 
from the Britons to the conversion of the pagan conquerors and the 
settlement of a religious establishment, and the foundation of the see of 
Worcester under Bosel, the first bishop. Mr. Stubbs, who adhered to 
Florence of Worcester’s chronology of the bishops of the diocese, 
sketched the habits and mode of life of the early bishops, who lived 
monastically with their clergy, and had all things in common. The 
erection of St. Peter’s Cathedral, and after that St. Mary’s, was described, 
the cathedral being at that time the parish church of the city, and after- 
wards St. Helen’s and St. Alban’s Churches were erected as chapels to 
the mother church. The lecturer reviewed the missionary phase of 
early Christianity in this diocese, as exemplified in the cathedral and 
the bishop’s residence with his clergy, the latter itinerating on Sundays 
to the neighbouring churches; then, in the eighth century, the mis- 
sionary stage subsided, and the devotional spirit of the time took refuge 
in asceticism and the monastic system. 

Dr. Guest next took the chair in the section of Antiquities, and the Rev. 
John Earle, late Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford, 
read a paper, “On Traces of History and Ethnology in the Local Names 
of Worcestershire.” He first described the physical conformation of 
Worcestershire, and said that most of the names of places in it denoted 
a lengthened residence of one race only, namely, the Saxons; still 
there were traces of an earlier period, British names being found in 
Malvern, the Avon, Pensax, Pendock, perhaps the Rhyd, and those 
names ending in dine, as Winterdine, Ankerdine. Roman traces were 
slight and obscure, though portions of the Ikenild Street and the Foss- 
way passed through the county. The learned Professor analysed very 
skilfully the names of many places in Worcestershire, to shew their 
original meanings, and the corruptions through which they had passed 
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to a very different meaning in the present day. The yellow broom 
( genista) seemed to have given a name to several places,.as Broom, 
Broomhill, Broomhall, Broomey-field, Bromsgrove, and Bromwich, 
with which the name of Birmingham was said to agree in its origin, 
having first been Bromwicham. The oak (aka) was the origin of rock, 
from the Saxon word ac, or oak, for the growth of which timber that 
place was remarkable; and the subsequent name ‘ rock’ was probably 
derived from its situation on a high hill. Mr. Earle hereupon observed 
that the two names Aka and Rock differed chiefly by the 7 sound, and 
that the Welsh article yr, which was sometimes prefixed, would just 
create such a difference. Animals, birds, &c., were the foundation of 
other names: Old Swinford was the ford for swine ; Swancot, the place 
fur swans ; Shepley, Sheepcote, Swinley, Horseley, Wolverley (from the 
wolf), Hindlip (the leap of the hind), and many other names were of 
the same derivation. Areley was Ernelye, where the poet Layamon 
dated his great work (circa 1200), and that would give the sense of the 
word as ‘‘the field of the eagle.” The county had been always noted 
for fruit, and Robert of Gloucester said of it,— 


“In the county of Canterbury most fish is, 
And most chase of wild beasts about Salisbury iwis ; 
At London ships most, and wine at Winchester ; 
At Hartford sheep and oxe ; and fruit at Worcester.” 


He had traced a record of this in the name of Pirton (pear town), and 
imagined that the same fact might lie at the base of Pershore. Other 
names of places were connected with the families who owned the manors, 
as Rouselench, Chaddesley Corbett, Redmarley d’Abitot, &e. The 
Lenches were a group of places on an isolated eminence’ north of Eve- 
sham, and could scarcely be other than the Saxon Aline. Clifton was 
the place on the cliff or height, hence perhaps Cleveload. Hagley (high 
ley) was one of the highest spots in the county. The colour of the 
new red sandstone on which the county was almost entirely situated 
also supplied the names of Redditch, Redmarley ; as Stonehouse and 
Woodhouse, so frequently to be met with, noted the materials of which 
mansions were built, when such materials were scarce or but seldom 
used, for it was the uncommonness of stone which made a stone house 
conspicuous, and therefore known by the name “ Stonehouse ;” and the 
same with those of wood. He also noticed the frequent occurrence of 
certain prefixes and terminations as peculiar to some districts; for in- 
stance, end was added to almost every spot in Hanley Castle, and there 
was the Lickey-end, Town’s-end near Bromsgrove, Nether-end near 
Stourbridge, Severn-end, Longdon-hill-end, Robert’s-end, Down-end, 
Hunt-end, &c., while at Bellbroughton everything commenced with 
bell. He likewise alluded to Newland, near Malvern, a probable clear- 
ance of that part of the forest at the close of the fifteenth century 
rendering that name applicable, and its timber-framed church was one of 
the few remaining, and perhaps the latest of the kind ever constructed. 
The more modern names required but little illustration, and indeed they 
were insignificant in point of quantity. 

After a brief discussion on this paper, Sir C. Anderson read a short 
dissertation, “On Traces of the Scandinavian Language retained in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire,” and the proceedings of the 
morning terminated. 
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Excursion To PEersHoRE. 


At 1.45 a large party took the train to Pershore, and having ar- 
rived at the station of that town, first visited Pinvin and Wyre Piddle 
Chapels. These are extraordinary little buildings of similar character, 
and have hitherto been supposed by Mr. Bloxam and others to pre- 
sent the only Saxon work in the county. Mr. Parker, however, de- 
murred to this, and described Pinvin as of the eleventh century. The 
small round chancel-arch has squints on each side, and in the north 
wall is left one of the original little windows, deeply splayed. The 
plaster on the walls prevents an examination of the work to ascertain 
the presence or absence of long-and-short work at the angles, always 
considered indicative of the Saxon style. In the interior are mural 
paintings ; subjects—the Offerings of the Magi, the Crucifixion, &c. 
These are probably of the thirteenth century, but not all of one date, as 
there have been two several paintings, one over the other. Mr. Parker 
thought that if all the churches usually believed to be Saxon (above 
100 in number) were really built before the Conquest, it would leave 
none to have been built during the time of the Conqueror, as the style 
of the subsequent reign was sufficiently known. After examining the 
churches of Normandy, and especially of Caen, he was inclined to be- 
lieve that there was no ground for the popular belief in this respect. 
The Rev. Dr. Williamson expressed his intention of preserving the 
mural paintings, by framing and glazing them—a statement which was 
received with satisfaction. Wyre Church is very similar to that of 
Pinvin. 

Having reached the town of Pershore, the company assembled near 
the north-west angle of the Abbey Church, when Mr. Freeman offered 
some observations on the building in illustration of his remarks made 
on the previous evening. He named many conventual churches, which, 
like this, had the little parish church closely adjoining, and then pointed 
out the oldest or Norman remains of the abbey church, as seen where 
the north transept once joined on to the base of the tower. The tower 
he greatly admired as being singularly fine, and observed that it ap- 
peared to much better effect as a ruin than when it was surrounded by 
all the four limbs of the church, for while it now looked lofty and grand, 
it must have previously seemed comparatively stunted. The embattle- 
ment above the lower windows of the tower had a rather awkward ap- 
pearance, and canopies would have produced a better effect; but with 
that exception he thought the tower was an admirable feature of the 
edifice. The nave, when it stood, had a low roof, while the presbytery 
and transept roofs were all steeply pitched. Mr. Freeman then took his 
hearers into the church, the south transept being first examined. This 
was the part which Mr. Hopkins had assigned to Earl Oddo (1056), but 
Mr. Freeman was not inclined to give it so early a date, although it is 
exceedingly plain and rude, as of the earliest Norman. There is scarcely 
any attempt at ornamentation, no mouldings, and the capitals of a shaft 
or two contain that peculiar volute which is frequently seen in the 
earliest specimens of this style in Normandy. The presbytery was next 
examined. This is an exceedingly good example of the common Early 
English character, as distinguished from three other developments of 
the same style, specimens of one of which are seen in the west of 
England and South Wales, another in North Wales, and a third in 
Yorkshire. By the common Early English is meant the round abacus 
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and the clustered shafts, the pier losing all traces of rectangular section, 
He pointed out the triforium as being thrown into the clerestory, thereby 
making a handsome triplet of disengaged masonry within, while exter- 
nally the windows are only single lancets. The Decorated vaulting of 
the presbytery was made to harmonize with the Early English work, 
shewing nothing incongruous in the general effect. The apse was 
faulty, in that it was not equal in all its sides, and there was an awkward- 
ness in the various points of junction between the east end and the 
presbytery. The company were next taken to the south-east angle, and 
Mr. Freeman pointed out where the missing transept once stood, and 
which is about to be restored; also the indications of the vaulted chapel 
which was once attached to the south transept, and the point where the 
conventual buildings were formerly joined on. 

Mr. Bloxam then read a paper on a stone effigy of a cross-legged 
knight in the south transept. 


An evening meeting was held at the Natural History Room, Lorp 
Neaves in the chair, when Mr. Parker briefly explained what the ex- 
cursionists would have to see on the following day at Evesham, Buck- 
land, Broadway, and Campden. Mr. Freeman occupied the remainder 
of the evening with a dissertation, ‘On Earl Simon de Montfort and 
Evesham Abbey.” He deplored the fact that at Evesham nearly all the 
relics of the large and important monastery had disappeared. One door- 
way which led to the chapter-house was left, and there was the splendid 
bell-tower. The interest attaching to Evesham was not architectural 
but historical, It was associated with the names of great men whose 
bones lay there now mouldering into dust, and of such was Simon de 
Montfort, one of the great champions of English liberty, upon whom 
he passed a very high encomium. Although, he said, Simon had 
not been canonized by Rome, he was looked upon as a saint by the 
people at large ; and his praises were sung in all the languages used in 
the country, of which Mr. Freeman gave illustrations in Latin, Norman- 
French, and the vernacular. At that time this hero was freely compared 
with Simon Peter, Simon Magus, and Simon the Maccabee, and even in 
one instance an apology was made for ranking one of the latter three 
with him of Evesham. He alluded to the modern corruption of Simon’s 
name into Mountford or Mumford, but would not advise every holder of 
that patronymic to fancy that he was a lineal descendant from the great 
champion of English rights and liberties. Then he went into a history 
of Simon and his family, displaying much research into the political and 
social circumstances connected with the progress of the hero, and into 
the contemporary chronicles and songs in which that history was con- 
tained. His remarks on various portions of the subject, and the freedom 
he took with some of the old chroniclers and a few modern authors who 
had copied them, excited much interest. Among others mentioned was 
David Hume, in whom he said no one now believed except heads of col- 
leges and schoolmistresses. Simon’s exploits not only in England and 
at the battle of Evesham, but in Gascony and other places abroad, were 
passed in review at considerable length; and the still greater result of 
his efforts, namely, the calling up of the boroughs to Parliament, was 
commented upon eulogistically. Altogether the great leader of the 
popular party received a very favourable delineation at the hands of 
Mr, Freeman. 
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Thursday, July 24. Excurston to EvEsHam, BroapwaY, AND 
CAMPDEN. 


Part of this day’s journey was performed by coach, but the railway 
being available for the rest, a good day’s work was done, and several 
places of much interest were visited. 

When the party arrived at the site of the ecclesiastical buildings of 
Evesham, Mr. Freeman pointed out the position of the abbey, of which 
the doorway to the chapter-house alone remains, and then described the 
two parish churches standing in close proximity—All Saints and St. 
Lawrence. These are very poor and late work, but the former contains 
a richly-decorated mortuary chapel of Abbot Lichfield, with handsome 
fan-vaulting. There is a black-letter book attached to a lectern by 
a chain, and on a boss in the porch is a curious representation of the 
five wounds of Christ. The finest thing here is the bell-tower, the work 
of Lichfield, the last abbot. It combines the function of a bell-tower 
and gateway, as also a very large lich-gate; corresponding therein with 
Bury St. Edmunds and West Walton. 

Mr. Huband, Mayor of Evesham and Churchwarden, who was in at- 
tendance to guide the company round, shewed them an ancient ring of 
an ecclesiastic, as also the regalia of the Corporation, including a silver 
cup given to that body by George Carew, of Aldington, during the 
mayoralty of Thomas Harewell in 1660. This cup he filled with good 
old port, and Lord Talbot having drunk the health of the Mayor and 
Corporation, the vessel was passed round as a “loving cup.” Dr. 
Perry, of Evesham, exhibited at his residence a large and interesting 
collection of antiquities of local interest, which he had collected in that 
neighbourhood and very admirably arranged. Lord Enniskillen and 
several others inspected them and expressed themselves much pleased. 

From hence the coaches drove to Buckland, a small village in 
Gloucestershire, situate in a most romantic spot. On the church is 
a sanctus-bell cot, and in the interior are Perpendicular seats, Eliza- 
bethan wooden canopies over family seats, ugly high pews, a remarkably 
pretty example of the tie-beam in the roof, an altar-cloth of the fifteenth 
century made out of old copes, copies of Jewell and Fox, a maple cup 
or mazer with a silver rim (date 1607), and many other notable things. 
An abbot’s manor-house of the fourteenth century joins the church, and 
the parsonage has a fine old hall. 

Broadway was the next halting-place, and the old church (not used 
for some years past) was first visited. It contains Norman pillars in the 
nave, but the rest of the work is chiefly transitional from Decorated to 
Perpendicular. The roodloft and its door still remain, and the church 
contains a mural brass to Anthony Dalton, 1572, and over the chancel- 
arch the arms of Charles I., dated 1641—a somewhat unusual circum- 
stance, owing to the general removal of the Royal arms during the Com- 
monwealth. An interesting example of another abbot’s manor-house 
was next visited, and then the party walked through the village, in- 
specting the old stone houses, and noting its present lonely aspect as 
compared with the time when this was the great highway to London 
for waggons and coaches. Having refreshed at the principal inn (on 
which is the date 1620), the carriages drove on to Campden, where 
dinner awaited the party at Viscount Campden’s mansion. The house 
is a plain stone structure, without any architectural pretensions, but is 
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very pleasantly situated. A band of music stationed on the lawn played 
during dinner, and after the repast Lord Talbot returned thanks on be- 
half of the Institute and its friends for the kind hospitalities that had 
been dispensed. 

Campden town and church were the next attraction. The church is 
of late work, but contains good brasses, and some gigantic monuments 
to the Campden family. One of these is a kind of marble cupboard, 
with the doors thrown back, disclosing full-size erect figures of “ Sir 
Edward Noel, Viscount Campden, of heroic high parts and presence,” 
and his lady, who is equally described as beyond all praise. They are 
hand-in-hand, and it is further stated that “ This goodly lord died 
at Oxford at y* beginning of y° late fatall civil warrs, whither he went 
to serve and assist his sovuerain prince Charles the First, and so was 
called to the kingdom of glory, 8 Martii, 1642.” There is likewise 
a stone bedstead monument to a “true Christian” (verus Christianus), 
“ Thomas Smith, armiger” (date 1593), who is represented in armour. 


A conversazione was held in the Museum at Worcester in the even- 
ing, and was very fully attended. 


Friday, July 25. Mexrrryes or Sections. Proressor WI111s’s 
Lecture on THE CATHEDRAL. 

Lord Neaves presided at the Guildhall, and the Dean of Chichester 
read a paper, “ On the History of Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester.” The 
Dean described his hero as a man of admirable temper and goodness of 
heart, having toleration to others but great strictness towards himself 
—so much so, that he altogether abandoned the use of meat, because 
a whiff of roasting goose once disconcerted his devotions. The anec- 
dotes of Wulstan, derived from Malmesbury and other chroniclers, were 
told by the Dean in an exceedingly pleasant manner, and excited much 
interest. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne followed, on “The Royal Councils and 
Conventions held at Worcester,” a paper indicating much historical 
research ; and then Mr. G. Hastings read one, ‘On Vacarius.”” Some 
years ago a MS. was discovered by Mr. Hastings in Worcester Chapter 
library, which is believed to be unique in this country, namely, Vaca- 
rius’s Epitome of the Roman Law. Vacarius was an Italian doctor of 
law, who it is supposed was brought to this country by Theobald, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and became Professor of Law at Oxford in the 
reign of Stephen. There he introduced the study of the Roman law, 
just then reviving in Europe, after the discovery of the Pandects at 
Amalfi; there also he wrote his famous work, comprising an epitome 
of the whole Roman law, for the use of his pupils. At length, 
either through jealousy or Papal influence, he was forbidden to lec- 
ture, was banished from the University, and his books ordered to 
be destroyed. Although his numerous pupils, on leaving Oxford, had 
each, no doubt, for the most part, secured a copy for themselves, no 
record exists of one having ever been found in England during the 
seven centuries which succeeded, so effectual was the royal mandate 
for their destruction, The only instance in which Vacarius is known to 
be mentioned by any of our legal writers is by Blackstone, who merely 
states the fact of the re-introduction of the civil law into England by 
such a personage, and for a long time Vacarius was thought to be 
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nothing more than a mythological embodiment of the introduction of 
Roman law into this country, On the Continent the only four copies 
of his work known to be in existence are those deposited in the libraries 
of Konigsberg, Prague, and Bruges, and one in the possession of the 
Emperor of Russia. Great search has been made in our public libraries, 
and those of the cathedrals especially, as it was thought that had any 
copies survived the order for their destruction they would have been 
stored in the monasteries, and from thence been transferred to our 
cathedrals at the Reformation; but the enquiry was entirely unsuc- 
cessful until some seven years ago, when a copy was found in the 
Worcester Chapter library, concealed under the name of “The Code 
of Justinian.”’ Every reasonable proof of its identity has been given, 
although the title is missing. It is otherwise in good preservation, and 
beautifully written and illuminated; and the MS. is valuable as a monu- 
ment of the first introduction of the Roman law into England after the 
Norman Conquest. It should be preserved, newly bound, and the 
missing portions supplied by copying from one of the other existing 
manuscripts ; then it might be translated and published. Mr. Hastings 
produced the precious MS., commented on the history of the introduc- 
tion of the study of jurisprudence into this country, and gave a brief 
account (so far as is known) of the career and works of Vacarius. 

After some discussion on the various papers, and thanks being given 
to the readers, the morning proceedings terminated. 


LecTvuRE ON THE CATHEDRAL. 


At half-past one o’clock a very large assemblage took place at the 
Guildhall, for the purpose of hearing Professor Willis’s dissertation on 
the Cathedral. Lorp Lyrretron took the chair. The Professor pro- 
duced a number of drawings, sections, &c., to illustrate his remarks. 
He said that the cathedral which he had then to describe was of a very 
interesting character, for the history of its architecture, the peculiar 
example of styles which prevail in this district, and in other ways. 
They were all aware that his lecture was intended only to give a general 
history and description of the building, and so far as its architecture was 
concerned he would have an opportunity of exhibiting the edifice on the 
spot itself, and by taking them round he could point out the actual 
examples which he was then only describing by drawings. As he did 
not believe there was a single Saxon fragment in the whole building, 
he would say nothing about that style, but begin at once with the work 
of Wulstan. The stones would tell their own history, and there was 
documentary evidence to confirm it. He depended for the latter on 
Florence of Worcester, who chronicled events belonging to this city and 
diocese which could not be found elsewhere. Although Wulstan had 
not built his cathedral till after the Conquest, he was a Saxon bishop, 
and was present with Edward the Confessor at the dedication of West- 
minster Abbey. That church had given rise to some curious con- 
troversies with respect to Saxon architecture, it being alleged that 
Edward erected that church by means of workmen brought from 
Normandy. If so, that was a novelty at the time, and shewed that the 
architecture of Normandy was of a superior and totally different 
character from that which preceded it. 

Wulstan made his submission to the Conqueror, and remained in his 
see. In 1084 he began the work of Worcester monastery, and four 
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years afterwards the monks entered. But all the church could not have 
been built in four years—certainly not the nave. Prof. Willis then 
alluded to the often-quoted anecdote of Wulstan’s tears at seeing 
Oswald’s Cathedral pulled down when his own was erected, and his 
pious remarks on that occasion, shewing how humble the previous 
structure must have been compared with Wulstan’s splendid new 
edifice, and that no portion of the former could have been worked up 
into the latter. In 1092 Wulstan held a synod in the crypt of the 
cathedral, which he had “ built from the foundation,” and no doubt the 
crypt was his own work. In 1113 the cathedral and city were burnt 
—a frequent accident in those days. Then Wulstan died, and William 
of Malmesbury recorded in 1140 that the good bishop reposed under 
a monument between pyramids, and with a beautiful stone arch 
over his head, describing the common form of monument of that time. 
Afterwards the Norman tower tumbled down—a circumstance of such 
common occurrence that there was some evidence against a tower being 
of Norman work if it had not fallen down. 

The canonization of Wulstan led to the raising of funds for the new 
church, and in 1207, when King John visited Worcester, and prayed at 
Wulstan’s tomb, he gave three hundred marks for the repairs of the 
cloisters, &. When John died he was buried between the two saints, 
Oswald and Wulstan. In 1218 many new altars were dedicated, and 
the body of Wulstan was translated into a magnificent shrine. Thus, 
then, they got the cathedral to a certain point, and he would explain the 
use he was to make of the materials. When he examined the building 
he found a great variety of styles—genuine old Norman, Transitional, 
or second Norman, Early English, Decorated, and very late Decorated, 
almost into the Perpendicular. In short, it was a magazine of every 
style of medieval architecture, not to mention the debased or imitative 
classical style, and finally the modern restorations. The crypt was un- 
doubtedly old Norman—the genuine work of Wulstan; and he shewed 
by a plan how far eastward that crypt extended, and that the cathedral 
itself had been carried on beyond that point by Early English builders, 
and not by Wulstan, so that now the tower stood in the exact centre of 
the building. The crypt was supported by rows of pillars, closely 
arranged, and the apsidal east end still remained; there were outer 
aisles to the crypt, for the purpose of a circular procession-path. The 
piers of the crypt were solid masses of Norman work, standing under 
corresponding piers of the structure above, and hopes have been 
entertained of finding radiating chapels to the crypt, like those at 
Gloucester and other places. Mr. Perkins had kindly caused some 
excavations to be made, but before then a Norman passage had been 
found, leading from the crypt to no one knew where. 

Professor Willis pointed to a drawing of the painting of an angel 
recently found in an old passage-way near the crypt, and then went on 
to speak of the nave, shewing where bits of Norman work peeped out 
here and there, in shafts and cushioned caps, and the tower staircase, of 
Norman ashlar, in alternate or zebra courses of white and grey stone, 
a portion of the building which he dwelt upon with great satisfaction. 
Then the transitional or late Norman work was finely exemplified in 
many portions of this building, having better mouldings than the old 
Norman, caps of more delicate character, and pointed arches as well as 
round. Of such were the two arches at the west end of the nave. 
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The ancient entrance into the cloister from that part, and the passage 
leading to the western front, were of the same period. Thus there was 
a curious collection of scattered evidences. It was not unusual for Norman 
cathedrals to have their western ends completed as late as the latter 
part of the twelfth century, as at Peterborough and Ely. It was quite 
a mistake to suppose that universality of practice prevailed by means of 
Freemasonry, or that they worked the same sort of mouldings in every 
part of the world at the same time, for every district had more or less 
of its own arrangement of details, or occasionally copied from neigh- 
bouring examples. But in those days they had not the power of 
making good drawings—much less of photography; on the contrary, 
they made nothing but ugly scratches, and must therefore have been 
very clever fellows to have used such drawings for any purpose at all. 
The builders of the west end appear to have set themselves to repair 
and carry up the great transept; which had either not been done during 
Wulstan’s time beyond the point terminated by the early Norman string- 
course, or the upper portion had been ruined by the fall of the tower 
in 1175. 

The cathedral was burnt in 1202. It was said that stone walls 
could not be burnt, yet when roofs were burnt the beams would fall, 
set fire to the stalls, damage mouldings, and calcine the stones, which, 
when water was thrown on them, would convert their surfaces into 
powder, Gervase, the monk of Canterbury, had described similar 
effects from a fire; and at York, recently, the stone-work of the walls 
and the sculpture were so damaged by a fire as to render partial reconstruc- 
tion necessary. So Bishop Wulstan’s church was reconstructed in the 
early part of the thirteenth century. The Early English style of the 
choir and its dog-tooth and other mouldings were compared with those 
of Salisbury, and were said to be so like the one to the other, that the work 
seemed to have becn done by the same mason. This was the more 
curious, as it very rarely happened that any two arches of the Early 
English were exactly alike. 

In 1222 a mighty tempest blew down the two smaller towers of the 
cathedral, and two years afterwards “the new work of the front of 
Worcester Church began.” The front of course meant the east end, 
and it was then that the east end was lengthened out from where the 
old cathedral terminated to its present extent. From 1269 to 1302 
Bishop Gifford presided over the see, and was said to have ornamented 
the columns of the new work with brass rings, which still remained, 
Some of the piers in the choir seemed to have been pressed out so much 
by the thrust of the arches that a wall was built between two of the 
piers near the lesser north transept, but now the piers had been recon- 
structed in a sounder manner, and it was hoped the wall would be swept 
away. Although the architects of the present day could not design like 
their early predecessors, they had a far more substantial mode of con- 
struction. Between 1317 and 1321 Bishop Cobham put up the stone 
vault of the north aisle of the nave, and Bishop Wakefield vaulted the 
nave in 1377. The tower was built in 1374, but the stone was so rotten 
that it had undergone the process of “ skinning” more than once, and, 
while the general outline was retained, all the details were gone. 

Professor Willis then shewed the great variation between the north 
and south sides of the nave—the richness of the former and the poverty 
of the latter—to prove that middle-age builders were not always equally 
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inspired. He next traced the history of the building to the period of 
the Reformation, when, he said, though all things appertaining to Roman 
Catholic worship were destroyed, some kind of decency and order were 
observed, which was not the case during the civil wars, as the vio- 
lence of religious and political faction brought with it defacement and 
ruin, At the Restoration much was restored in the best spirit but in 
the worst possible manner, the elements of the classical styles being in- 
troduced by the revival of classical learning in this country. He could 
recollect in his own younger days when they had not got beyond what 
was called “‘ Cockney Gothic,” and the workmen had no idea of good 
mouldings or other details, and many architects who made designs could 
not get them carried out effectually for want of proper workmen. This 
allowance should be made in considering the difficulties under which 
they laboured at that period. 

The Professor remarked that he did not like to see the patches on old 
buildings destroyed altogether to make way for restoration, as those 
patches and insertions were an evidence of historical progress and 
change, although not in the very best taste—the King Charles’s resto- 
rations to wit. A large proportion of this cathedral was built of stone 
possessing unfortunate properties, and “ melting like sugar in a tea- 
cup;” hence the skinning of the tower and the crumbling surface of 
other portions. But now we had got to a period when this skin-disease 
of the structure was to be more effectually arrested, in consequence of 
the ruin and dilapidation which had been threatened, and a most exten- 
sive and costly repair was being executed. That repair was substantial, 
and the stone carefully selected to withstand all weathers. He had 
examined the works with great interest; and with regard to the sculp- 
tures and other portions of the repairs, could say that they had been 
restored in the only way that was judicious, the old work not having 
been destroyed whenever it could be safely preserved, but when com- 
pelled to be taken down the very best workmanship and material were 
substituted. On the whole, therefore, he believed that the restoration 
had so far been carried out in a conscientious manner. Much of what 
looked like new carving was in fact old, but carefully cleaned ; and it 
was only where the old was quite gone that new work appeared. Indeed, 
the zeal and liberality with which provision had been made for the work 
were only to be equalled by the great skill and conscientiousness of Mr. 
Perkins as an architect. He spoke this not as a compliment to that 
gentleman, but as an act of justice to him. Of course, for all antiquarian 
purposes, the restoration had destroyed the usual objects of interest— 
that was externally, for in the interior there still remained abundant evi- 
dences of the various changes of construction, to shew which Mr. Perkins 
had kindly caused the walls in several places to be scraped for him. 
An adherence to the same design, from the Early English to the latest 
style, was another thing to be noticed here, which he illustrated by 
shewing the plan of a single bay, containing one arch below, two in the 
triforium, and three in the clerestory. That main design had been 
followed to the end, although the mouldings and other details had been 
added according to the respective dates of the new work. 

Next, the Professor spoke of the remains of the monastic buildings, 
illustrated by a plan, shewing the cloisters, chapter-house, refectory, and 
Guesten-hall. The latter, he said, was used for the entertainment of 
distinguished visitors, while poor pilgrims were fed elsewhere. It had 
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been a fine building, of the flowing Decorated style, and at the Resto- 
ration was appropriated to the Dean, since which time it was divided 
into apartments ; partitions, staircases, and chimneys being erected in 
it to suit modern convenience. When the number of the canons was 
reduced, and some of their houses pulled down, a portion of the Deanery 
was removed, and then the Guesten-hall was brought to light, but it was 
in so ruinous a state that the expense of restoring it would have been 
greater than justifiable on such an object (especially as there would have 
been no use for it when done), and the Dean and Chapter had to keep 
up and maintain the cathedral in a state worthy of its original purpose, 
It was therefore determined to pull down the hall, but to allow a portion 
to remain as a picturesque ruin, while the roof was given for a new 
church in the city, but which would prove rather an expensive present, 
as the wood was so rotten. He thought that course was on the whole 
better than giving the hall a modern restoration, and then to serve no 
purpose. 

After the evening service Professor Willis conducted the company 
round the cathedral, to illustrate what he had said. First, he took his 
stand at the west end of the nave, pointing out the transitional work of 
the two bays, and then described what he called a “ district feature” in 
the mouldings of the nave arches, which consists in one of the mouldings 
running up each pillar and arch from one side to the other without in- 
terruption by the capital. He had only observed that peculiarity in this 
district ; and, singularly enough, it prevailed in the transitional Norman, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular styles, but not in Early English. In the 
south aisle he shewed the relationship between the ribs of the roof vault- 
ing and the pier shafts on which they rest, as compared with the later 
styles, in which ribs and mouldings are all entangled, while in the former 
they are more gracefully defined. He commented on the beautiful pro- 
portions and arrangements of the Decorated piers, capitals, and arches 
on the north side of the nave, shewing wherein that beauty consisted as 
contrasted with the poorness of the south side. It was, in fact, the dif- 
ference between the artist and the botcher. Having detailed many 
minute points of difference in these respective sides, he went on to the 
transept, shewing the remains of Wulstan’s work and transitional Nor- 
man here and there, and especially the stair-turret, projecting like a 
cylindrical tower, which he said was a beautiful specimen of masonry. 
In the south transept the company halted to admire a grand Norman 
archway which is now being opened into the adjoining chapel after 
many years of blocking up ; and before leaving the transepts Mr. Willis 
alluded to the sloping buttress embedded in the masonry of the south 
triforium, which he said had been erected to resist the thrust of a tower 
supposed to be in danger of falling. In the piers of the towers and 
other piers he believed there was a nucleus of Norman work, encased 
in that of a later period, as at Bayeux and other French cathedrals. 
Arrived at the choir, he illustrated what had been said in his lecture; 
and with regard to the second pier on the north side from the organ 
(which has been recently cleared of the surrounding sereen, and ex- 
hibits a curious base of masonry in the shape of a tulip), he said that 
the pier had evidently shewn signs of weakness, and had been recased 
and enlarged in Jacobean Gothic, very curious to behold, but which he 
hoped would not be removed. Also he shewed the different effect of 
the piers and arches in the Lady-chapel or presbytery as compared with 
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those of the choir, although all are precisely of the same character ; the 
difference arising from the levels of the pavements not being the same, 
the piers and arches of the presbytery being loftier (as viewed from a 
lower level), and therefore much more effective. The transept and 
chapel on the south side, which have been restored, were greatly ad- 
mired both by the Professor and all who accompanied him. 

The crypt, having been lighted up for the occasion, was next viewed, 
and the Professor said that its remarkable feature was the close proximity 
of its columns. Some idea of Wulstan’s synod being held in such a 
place might be formed. He spoke of the simplicity of this early masonry, 
and of the puzzling management of the vaulting at the apse, owing to 
the complicated slopes which had to be adjusted there. 

Next the party ascended to the choir, where the doors said to have 
Danes’ skins nailed on to them were exhibited, but the inspectors in 
general seemed to have great doubts as to the truth of the story. 

The chapter-house and cloisters were then passed through, Prof. Willis 
saying he could not tell the meaning of the openings in the piers on 
three sides out of the four. It was said to be for the purpose of the 
monks conferring with each other, but he had seen such openings in 
places where no such construction could be put upon them. It was 
perhaps a mere caprice of the builder. The lavatories and other fea- 
tures were shewn, as also the ruins of the Guesten-hall, at which the 
Professor took his leave, and received the cordial thanks of the company. 


At the evening meeting, Lord Nzaves in the chair, a paper was read 
by Mr. Lees, on “ The Battle of Worcester and its Local Memorials ;” 
and another on “ Ancient Mosaics found in Britain.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


BRITISH ARCH ZOOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Lzrcester Mretine, Ave. 4—9. 


Tuts, the nineteenth annual meeting, was held under the presidency 
of Dr. Lez, of Hartwell. Mr. Beriah Botfield, Mr. Halliwell, Mr. 
Planché, Mr. T. Wright, the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, and most of the 
other conspicuous members of the Association, were present, but Mr. 
Pettigrew, the Treasurer, was absent from illness. 


Monday, Aug. 4. Orznive Mererine. 

The Mayor of Leicester (S. Viccars, Esq.) opened the proceedings 
at the Guildhall by giving a hearty welcome to the Association, and ex- 
pressing the readiness of the Corporation to do anything in their power 
to assist their researches. Dr. Lee replied in suitable terms, and dwelt 
at some length on the history and objects of the Association. Mr. 
Gordon Hills then pointed out some of the features of interest in the 
Town-hall, preparatory to a paper to be read at the evening meeting; 
and the company afterwards proceeded (under the. guidance of Mr. 
James Thompson) to visit Jewry Wall, the Roman pavement in the 
cellar of Mr. Mason Willey, St. Mary’s Church, the Castle, the Dun- 
geon, the Mount, Trinity Hospital, and the Mazagine. St. Mary’s 
Church (where Mr. Thomas Nevinson pointed out the parts of chief 
interest) was much admired by the ecclesiologists who were present. 
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At the evening meeting, Mr. G. Hills read his paper on the apartment 
in which the company were assembled. He said :— 


“This building, called also the Town-hall, has been used for nearly 300 years 
for the administration of the municipal affairs of the town. This, however, was 
not the original purpose of the Guildhall. The Corpus Christi Guild owned a hall, 
which stood on this spot, and held in it their own meetings, independently of and 
(as it is stated by Nichols) exercising sometimes superior authority to the Mayor 
and burgesses. The original Mayors’ Hall stood in what is now named Blue Boar- 
lane and Holy Bones. Although no trace of the building is to be seen at this day, 
yet, in the two important points of its beginning and its end, its history is known 
with remarkable precision. The site was purchased by the Mayor and burgesses 
in the thirteenth century, and the charter of conveyance is said to be still extant, 
though I have not seen it. A deed of the 10th year of Henry VI. speaks of the 
Common Hall standing on the Holy Bones; and again, another deed of the 2nd year 
of Edward IV. speaks of the Town-hall standing on the Holy Bones, in the parish 
of St. Nicholas. 

“It is to be presumed that in course of time the Hall became dilapidated, and 
in the early part of the sixteenth century it was gradually disused. It remained 
in the hands of the Mayor and burgesses for some period after its disuse, till in 
1653 it was sold for £30 to John Kestian, maltster. At the time of the sale it is 
described as the old ‘ Town Hall,’ or ‘Old Shop,’ containing three bays of buildings, 
in length twenty yards and one foot, in breadth at the east end nine yards, on the 
west seven, situate in a street called ‘ Blew Bore Lane.’ 

“The Guild of Corpus Christi was founded in 1350. It was an association for 
the regulation of commercial affairs, similar in character to others mentioned in the 
history of every town or city in the kingdom, enjoying a commercial reputation in 
that age. Other Guilds were founded in Leicester. The Guilds of St. John, St. 
George, and St. Margaret, and the Guild Mercatoriam are constantly mentioned in 
the Hall books. In the great work of Nichols, the historian of Leicester, the site 
of the Guildhall of St. George is erroneously stated to have been where the present 
Town-hall stands, but that he wrote this under a mistake will be evident from 
what follows :—An entry in the Hall Book of the 10th year of Henry VII. shews 
that a Common Hall was then holden in the Hall of Corpus Christi Guild. In the 
21st year of Henry VIII. we have the account of the meeting of the town body in 
Corpus Christi Hall. Other instances occur shewing it to have become a matter of 
ordinary practice to use Corpus Christi Hall, and when, in the 5th year of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Mayor and burgesses came into possession of the present hall, the 
deed describes it as lately in the occupation of Corpus Christi Guild. 

“Corpus Christi Guild, according to Nichols, contributed largely to the public 
charges, as in the purchase of charters; and the masters of the Guild had great 
interest in the government of the town, having power with the Mayor to levy 
penalties on the burgesses for their misdemeanours ; and upon the Mayor’s neglect 
they were empowered to levy them upon him. It is evident that the chief persons 
of the Guild would be the most influential men of the town and its Corporation, 
and that the two bodies must have been very intimately associated. To this com- 
munity of interests may probably be traced the neglect and final abandonment of 
the old Town-hall in Blue Boar-lane. The masters and brethren of the Guild, 
being nearly identical with the Mayor and burgesses of the town, found it con- 
venient to transact municipal as well as commercial business in the same hall. 

“The Guild of Corpus Christi dates from 1850. No part of the buildings be- 
longing to the present Guildhall possesses any architectural features entitling it to 
a higher antiquity than the reign of Henry VII.; so that of the nature of the 
buildings which accommodated the commercial body for more than 200 years no 
account can be given; but the first known meeting of the municipal body in the 
hall of Corpus Christi Guild, above referred to, occurs at a date which makes it 
just possible that the hall there spoken of may be the one in which we are now as- 
sembled. The features which may be referred to this period are the two timber- 
framed arches in the west part of the hall, and the windows in the grand jury- 
room. 

“The two eastern spans or arches of the hall differ in form from the two to 
which attention has been already directed. ‘They are different in construction and 
form, and of ruder workmanship; and-the moulding, which is not alike on the two, 
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is in both cases simpler than in the first instances. I do not, however, see any 
reason to suppose that they are older. The ruder character and evident divisions 
of the work shew no more than an intention to divide the hall into two parts, one 
of inferior character to the other. The windows of the grand jury-room in the 
west wing appear from their mouldings to be of the same date as the framing of 
the hall. Very little of the framing in this west wing can now be seen, but some 
of the ceiling beams are of a character which would also agree with that date; so 
that there is reason to attribute the whole framing of that wing to the reign of 
Henry VII. The case is not so clear with regard to the east wing. It has been 
much altered by later works, and cased on the surface. Where the framing is not 
completely out of sight, it is evidently much older than the casing; and in one of 
the tie-beams of the roof the timber had so much decayed, when the casing was 
applied, that inside of it a substantial addition to its strength was thought neces- 
sary, two strong timbers being fastened on to the sides of the old beam. The date 
of these casings is very clearly of the seventeenth century ; and so it may certainly 
be believed that the internal work is much earlier: how much earlier may be 
judged from the resemblance which the external form of the wing bears to that of 
the west wing; and this reasoning, I think, with much certainty, leads to the be- 
lief that the two wings, as regards their main framings, are coeval, and therefore 
coeval with the hall, The arrangement of the hall and its adjuncts has therefore 
undergone but little change. This conclusion is somewhat opposed to the received 
history of the buildings; but it will not be difficult, when we come to the few fur- 
ther historical references, to reconcile them with this view of the case. 

“Over the seat of the president, at the west end of the hall, in a little niche, 
occurs the date 1586, between the initials E. R. (Hliz. Regina). 

“The form of the niche exhibits the character of the Italian elements, which 
then overflowed the Tudor Perpendicular work. The niche has, however, been 
subject to subsequent alteration and mutilation, and seems to have been taken 
down and refixed. Some carving (the little leaflets in the spandrels of the arches) 
seem to bein imitation of earlier work. (I should say there is a beautiful example of 
carved work, of the time of Henry VII., from which this seems to have been imi- 
tated, in a small room at the end of the library.) At the date given on this niche, 
extensive renovations seem to have been effected, of which there remain the win- 
dows of the two western bays of the hall, and the whole of the library windows in 
the east wing. About this period, according to local tradition, the hall was the 
scene of the performances of Shakespeare in his earliest plays. The hooks upon 
which the scenes were suspended are pointed out in one of the beams. In that 
age of pageant and feasting it cannot be doubted that many a civic feast did 
honour to the hospitality of the Corporation, and this custom continued to very 
recent times. The modern residence of the police superintendent occupies the site 
on which stood, a very few years ago, the kitchen and its culinary offices. 

“ After 1586 the next date to be mentioned is 1632. The library which had 
first been kept in the tower of St. Martin’s Church, and then in the chapel, was 
this year transferred to the room it now occupies, in the east wing of the Guildhall. 
It is stated that the wing was then erected to receive it. In a document drawn 
up in 1644, a very precise account is given. This document states that ‘the 
library was erected and builded at the onely cost and charges of the Corporation of 
Leicester, att the motion and by the approbation of the Rev. Father in God John 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and by the prosecution of Mr. John Angell, publique lec- 
turer.for the said borough of Leicester. The building whereof was begun in the 
time of the maioralty of Mr. John Norrice, Anno Domini 1632, Thomas Somer- 
field and Richard Ludlow being chamberlins ; and finished in the same time of 
the maioralty of Mr. Nicholas Gilliot, Anno 1633, Thomas Bursnal and Alexander 
Baker being chamberlins.’ We have seen reason to believe that the building is much 
older, and the preparation made for the library consisted of the wainscotting and 
casing of the walls and timbers, and in the removal of the upper floor of the build- 
ing, which rested on the tiebeams. The windows of the upper floor were, how- 
ever, retained ; and thus it is that this room is farnished with two rows of windows. 
On the transfer of this library to its present abode, a very interesting letter was 
written to the Mayor of Leicester, by John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln. The 
letter is given in Mr. Thompson’s ‘ History of Leicester,’ and its interest arises 
not only from its reference to the formation of the Town Library, but from the 
remarkable character of the writer. From a humble origin he rose to be Bishop 
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of Lincoln, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and Archbishop of York, being the last 
ecclesiastic who held the Great Seal of England. He shared in the misfortunes 
of the adherents of Charles I., and died in the period of the direful disasters of the 
cause. 

“In 1636, according to Nichols, Richard Inge being Mayor, the parlour belong- 
ing to the Guildhall, with the chamber-gallery, evidence-house, and other rooms 
adjoining thereto, were newly erected at the charge of the common chamber. This 
statement, again, is not literally true. An extensive work was executed here in 
the way of wainscotting, a very fine chimney-piece was erected, the gallery re- 
fitted, and, perhaps, the windows renovated, for they are different from any others 
we have encountered, and evidently more modern. 

“ Until the recent abolition of the kitchen and its offices there is no substantial 
change to record in the form or appearance of the buildings. Of ancient ornament 
but very little remains. I have referred to the carving now affixed to a chimney- 
piece in the apartment at the end of the library. The coats of arms on the hall 
ceiling are recent restorations of old paintings. They are the arms of the town of 
Leicester, and of its patron the Earl of Huntingdon, who flourished in the days of 
Elizabeth. Some stained glass, now in the windows of the Mayor’s parlour, was, 
when Nichols wrote, in the windows of a house which was the chantry-house of 
Corpus Christi Guild. In the transfer to the present place they have suffered 
some dilapidation.” 


Mr. James Thompson said he thought Mr. Hills had made a little 
mistake in his reference to Nichols about the glass in the window. He 
was confounding two distinct things. The glass that remained was in 
thirteen lights, just one more than the twelve months of the year. Of 
course they originally began with January, and went on in succession 
to December. Fragments of three months were readily made out. 
For December a man was represented warming his hands at a fire. 
Another of the months was represented by a figure thrashing wheat ; 
and another by a man digging the ground. The glass, though possibly 
taken from the chantry-house, was at some period complete, represent- 
ing the agricultural operations of the twelve months of the year; 
whereas the other subjects represented the ordinances of the ancient 
Church. This portion was in the possession of the Rev. R. Stephens, 
at the Vicarage, Belgrave, near Leicester. - 

Mr. Hills said he had not seen the other specimens of glass, and 
when described to him they appeared as all one with that at the Town- 
hall. This he must have misunderstood. 

Mr. T. Wright read a paper on a Roman Roofing-tile, found in Bath- 
lane, Leicester, in the year 1854. This tile bears on one side the stamp 
of the eighth Roman legion, which was not before known to have ever 
been in England. Mr. Wright remarked on the peculiar force of the 
letter L in the stamp, and said it was one which occurred usually in the 
third century; and after giving a sketch of the movements of the vari- 
ous legions employed in Britain, he conjectured that the eighth legion 
might have been brought hither by Constantius, the father of Constan- 
tine the Great, who came over to Britain in 292, to restore the island to 
the empire, after the usurpation of Carausius and Allectus. 

Mr. Vere Irving then proceeded to deliver his address upon the 
Earthworks of Leicestershire. He remarked upon the classification of 
Earthworks, stating that no subject had advanced more lately than this 
classification of the early fortifications. ‘They had been able to classify 
the British camps before the Romans into three separate and distinct 
divisions. First, they had in the southern counties a camp, including 
cattle, and consequently of large extent, defended by the natural features 
of the country—woods and marshes, strengthened by a rampart of trees. 
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They then found, in the British warfare among the Iceni, a very faint 
rampart, surmounted by a quickset hedge, and they had, connected with 
the same period, plenty of evidence of their British ancestors being able 
to create earthworks, in the shape of their large tumuli. The third 
class of British fortifications consisted of very formidable stone works. 
When the Romans first came to this country as an invading army, of 
course moving in large bodies of men, according to their custom, they 
fortified their positions night by night, and day by day. Of course, if 
they remained long at one place, they made the fortifications more 
formidable, depending upon the exigencies of the campaign. He had 
been able to trace the march of the western column into Scotland by 
those camps. When the Roman army became, not an invading army, 
but one of occupation, they made roads, and established along those 
roads a certain class of small fortifications, much smaller than the 
legionary camp. The legionary camp was rectangular, wherever it was 
possible ; and always shewed high military talent in selection of posi- 
tion, being at the top of hills, occupying the plateau, so that there was 
no possibility of the enemy ascending the sides without detection. 
When the country became more settled, the towns had civil and mili- 
tary populations, generally defended by considerable earthworks. Next 
they had towns which were purely commercial, purely civil ; and these, 
during the first part of the Roman occupation, were not defended at all. 
Then came the closing period of the Romans, called the Romano-British 
period, which, he was afraid, their older antiquaries had overlooked. 
In this period, on the eastern coast particularly, the Romans were 
attacked by pirates of the North Sea. It was also well known that the 
Picts and Scots broke over the northern walls, which caused the open 
towns to be fortified; and it was very curious that a different mode of 
fortification was now adopted—stone and lime being used instead of 
earthworks. Uriconium was to be referred to this period. These 
Romano-British camps came to be of very large size, and there was evi- 
dence to prove that cattle were kept in them. The only other marked 
introduction of a different class of fortification must be dated about the 
time of the great Saxon and Danish struggle. This fortification con- 
sisted of central mounds with numerous barbicans and other earthworks 
thrown round them. ‘That he had occasion to mention to them at the 
Castle, that day, was one of the types of it. They were often founded 
upon the sepulchral tumuli of a former date, and turned into fortifica- 
tions. Of course, when that style of fortification became popular, where 
they could not get existing tumuli they created an artificial one; and 
not only that, to save Jabour, in many cases—at Old Sarum, for instance— 
they created a hollow crater tumulus, so as to save an amount of earth. 
They were invariably named * Dane Johns.’’ Many of them were built 
by Alfred and his daughter. Of course, they became very naturally the 
sites of the Norman castles; and under their magnificent structures the 
old Saxon works had been, in many cases, lost sight of. They had, 
certainly, still more modern earthworks occasionally to be met with, 
constructed at the time of the civil wars. In those cases they gene- 
rally had very little difficulty in ascertaining their nature, because tradi- 
tion generally handed it down to us. 

Before the meeting broke up, a resolution expressing the regret of the 
Association at the cause of absence of the Treasurer, was unanimously 
agreed to. ; 
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Tuesday, Aug. 5. Excurston to Gropy, AyD THE Forest. 


A large party drove up Humberstone-gate on the way to Groby. 
Owing to a mistake of the drivers, the party was whirled along Ansty- 
lane, instead of being taken by Groby Castle. In consequence of this, 
the arrival at the gate leading into Bradgate Park was earlier than was 
anticipated ; but this was attended with little or no inconvenience, as 
the excursionists had more time left them for an examination of the 
turrets which stand at the western extremity of the edifice. Here 
Mr. Roberts pointed out the architectural peculiarities. The park-keeper 
was in attendance with the key of the gate which conducts to the en- 
closure in which the ruins are situate. The party examined the few 
remains of the house, and were pleased to notice that they are preserved 
from the possibility of wanton mischief being done to them. 

Mr. James Thompson addressed the assembly while they halted at 
the western end of the plaisance. He gave a few particulars of the 
genealogy of the Grey family, commencing with Sir John Grey, who 
married Lady Elizabeth Widville, and who was the father of Sir Thomas 
Grey, who was created Earl of Huntingdon by Edward IV., and after- 
wards Marquis of Dorset by Henry VII. This nobleman was the founder 
of Bradgate-house, which was completed by his son and successor, the 
second Marquis, whose son Henry, the third Marquis, was the father of 
Lady Jane Grey and her two sisters, Mr. Thompson then described 
the house as a fabric composed of a centre and two wings, the windows 
of the eastern wing looking out upon the large square garden or plaisance 
—the scene, he thought, where the happiest hours of Lady Jane Grey 
were passed, before the ambition of others induced her to claim the 
crown. Mr. Planché said that Leland, the antiquary, mentioned the 
existence of a tilting-ground here; but he entirely agreed with Mr. 
Thompson that the area before them was not a tilting-ground. 

The chapel was then visited, and the effigies of Lord Grey and his 
lady examined. The bowling-ground was looked at, the trees said to 
have been planted by Lord Guilford Dudley and Lady Jane were pointed 
out, and then the party left the enclosure. They walked along the 
valley to Newtown Linford, where they halted, the scenery being much 
admired. At half-past one the drive was continued to Ulverscroft 
Priory, through the picturesque dell which still shews what Charnwood 
Forest was in the days of Robin Hood and his merry men. 

At Ulverscroft, Mr. Gordon Hills, after walking by the moat, ad- 
dressed the party at some length, and called attention to parts of the 
structure, which he said was chiefly of the fifteenth century. He also 
exhibited a plan of the building, prepared by him after careful previous 
inspection of the remains. Mr. Johnson, the occupier, shewed every 
civility to the visitors; allowing them to examine the inside of his 
house (which is a part of what was once applied to domestic purposes) 
as well as the outbuildings. 

A ride of half an hour over the Forest, in the course of which wide 
reaches of the level and beautiful champaign of Leicestershire were pre- 
sented, brought the excursionists to Beacon-hill. Here Mr. Humphreys, 
the steward of W. Perry Herrick, Esq., of Beaumanor, was in attend- 
ance at the gate leading to the hill, and joined the party in its ascent, 
giving the company the advantage of his accurate and extensive local 
knowledge. 
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Mr. Vere Irving said he was unable to find traces of fortifications on 
the hill. 

Descending the hill, the party went on to Woodhouse Chapel, where 
the stained glass windows, containing armorial bearings, were inspected ; 
Mr. Planché saying that he could add nothing to what Mr. Gough 
Nichols had said about them in his essay. The state of the interior 
elicited admiration from those who are interested in heraldry and eccle- 
siastical architecture. 

At Thurcaston the company did not alight, the coaches passing slowly 
by the house believed to be that in which Latimer was born, and then 
continuing to Belgrave, where they turned along the road by the abbey, 
in order to obtain a view of the walls and ruins, and returned to Leicester 
at six o’clock, 


A soirée was held at the Leicester Town Museum, the Rev. C. C. 
Cox, President of the Literary and Philosophical Society, in the chair, 
After an interchange of civilities, and an address from Dr. Lee, who 
spoke in high terms of the value of the collection belonging to the 
Museum, Mr. Planché read a paper on “‘ The Genealogy and Armorial 
Ensigns of the Anglo-Norman Earls of Leicester ;” and the Rev. C. C. 
Coe one “On a Carthaginian Slab presented to the Museum by the 
late Duke of Rutland.” Later in the evening Mr, G. Wright read (for 
its author, Mr. Syer Cuming) a paper entitled “ Memorials of Richard 
III.,” which described his seals, his money, and his portraits, and men- 
tioned some spurious mementos. One of these is a bedstead, on which 
the King is commonly said to have slept at the “Blue Boar” in 
Leicester :— 


“Though the ancient inn has passed away, one of its bedsteads, and that on 
which the King is said to have reposed, is still in being, the property of the 
Babington family, of Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, to whom it was presented in 
the year 1797. It is a large heavy piece of furniture, its four-posts swelling into 
bulbs, the styles of the dorser, carved with demi-savages or termini, dividing panels 
decorated with arches, &c. Its material is oak, inlaid with black, white, and brown 
woods, presenting, altogether, a fine example of the stately sleeping couch of the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and consequently having no real connexion with 
the eventful career of Richard Plantagenet. Nor is this the only apocryphal piece 
of bed furniture affiliated to the King, for on March 24th, 1852, there was exhibited 
to the Association a small pillow-case of fine white linen, the end closed by sixteen 
buttons, and the corner worked in silk, with a little arched crown of the time of 
Charles II.; yet this relic of the house of Stuart was affirmed to have belonged to 
Richard III.,and brought from the field of Bosworth immediately after the battle 
fought on Monday, August 22nd, 1485. 

“The above spurious memento brings us to Redmoor Plain, and to the spring 
called King Richard’s Well, from the tradition that he here quenched his thirst 
during his last struggle for life and realm. The well was drained and closed up 
about the year 1806, but in 1812 Dr. Parr collected subscriptions sufficient to raise 
a monument on the spot, and for it composed a suitable inscription in Latin.” 


The general tone of the paper was favourable to Richard. Mr. Cuming 
remarked :— 


“If we possess no monumental effigy of King Richard III., his form and features 
are preserved to us in pictures executed during life or shortly after his untimely 
death. In ‘The Warwick Roll,’ in the College of Arms, are full-length figures of 
Richard and his Queen, the former being in complete armour, the couteres, or elbow 
pieces, being strongly pointed, and his tabard blazoned with the arms of France and 
England ; on his head is an arched crown, and in his right hand is placed a sceptre 
with florid apex. Another portrait of the King is in the possession of Lord Stafford 
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at Costessy-hall, Norfolk ; and Vertue has engraved one upon a panel in the Royal 
Collection at Kensington. 

* At the Exhibition of Art Treasures at Manchester in 1857, Mr. James Gibson 
Craig contributed a portrait of Richard III. The Society of Antiquaries have two 
pictures of this monarch, which were bequeathed by the late Mr. Herrick. They 
are both on board, one representing him with long brown hair, black bonnet with 
pearl ornament, robe of cloth of gold over a close dress of scarlet, and his right 
hand busied in drawing off, or thrusting on, a ring on the third finger of the left 
hand. In the second picture he is in a small black cap, robe of the same hue, the 
sleeves of crimson and black, and an under-dress of cloth of gold, and he had a short 
sword or dagger in his hand. 

“Tn these pictures Richard appears rather harsh-featured, with stern look, but 
the old Countess of Desmond, who had danced with him when Duke of Gloucester, 
declared that next to his brother, Edward IV., he was the handsomest man in the 
room. If these several limnings of the King do not come up to the notion sug- 
gested by the old Countess’s statement, they are, nevertheless, superior to the de- 
scription given of him by Hall, who, following Sir Thomas More, says,—‘ He was 
little of stature, evil-featured of limbs, crook-backed, the left shoulder much higher 
than the right, hard-favoured of visage, such as in estates is called a warlike visage, 
and among common persons a crabbed face.’ This ex parte narrative has influenced 
scribe and artist through every succeeding age; but time, the great revealer of 
truth, may yet tear the distorted mark from the visage and character of the King, 
and exhibit him in brighter and better colours than he has hitherto been depicted 
with. ” 


Mr. James Thompson, at the desire of the President, made some 
remarks on the last paper. He said that the bedstead on which Richard 
slept at Leicester was now in the possession of W. Perry Herrick, Esq., 
at Beaumanor, and when he inspected it a few months ago, he found 
the stock of the bedstead—the part on which the mattress rested—to 
be much more ancient and rude in construction than the four posts, and 
it struck him that this was the part of the bedstead which could have 
been carried about in the baggage waggons. He believed that as early 
as James I. one of the greatest curiosities the people who visited Lei- 
cester were invited to look at was the bedstead of Richard III. When 
they considered that James I. began his reign in 1603, and that the 
battle of Bosworth Field was fought in 1485, shewing an interval of 
about 150 years, it was just possible that there was some foundation for 
the tradition that there was a bedstead preserved in the ‘* Blue Boar’ Inn 
on which Richard III. slept. Mr. Thompson also made some observa- 
tions on the “ Blue Boar,” and the character and deformity of Richard. 
He concluded by stating that if the charge against Richard III. of his 
murdering his nephews were now to be brought before a jury of twelve 
men, and the historical evidence were laid before them, giving him the 
benefit of the doubt, by the direction of the judge they would acquit 
the prisoner. 


(To be continued.) 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 


July 23. The second meeting for the season was held at Hexham 
Abbey Church, under the presidency of the Rev. W. Grernwett, of 
Durham. 

F. R. Wilson, Esq., of Alnwick, read a paper on the Abbey buildings, 
and exhibited drawings or plans of the church at various stages of its 
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history, together with sketches of other buildings in the locality, either 
coeval with the choir and transept or of a transitional period appertain- 
ing thereto. He said,— F 

“Tt would bave been well for Hexham if the Architectural and, Archeological 
Society of Durham and Northumberland had existed a hundred years ago—even 
fifty years ago: I may add even ten years ago. For who may tell how much of 
this ‘saered fabric has been suffered to decay, or how much has ‘been’ destroyed, 
throngh disregard? ‘The ancient bells alone were an inheritance. A description 
handed down to us states, with tantalising minuteness, that they were all inscribed 
with Latin legends, that three of them bore date 1404, and that three belonged to 
a much earlier period. But their antiquity was an offence a century since. So the 
Hexham men, in 1742, melted them down, silenced their silver voices for ever, and 
cast the metal afresh. In this way many gems have been lost. They were deemed 
of no account—all for want of a due appreciation of the labours of those who have 
gone before us. Not but that as it is there is plenty of work for us still to perform. 
We have to make it apparent to the popular mind that there is something beyond 
price, beyond measure, beyond words, in the work of the men whose lives—one 
wrought with another—form the history of the country; and that it is imperative 
we should leave to posterity all that has been left to us, making, for our own time, 
what additions we may to the store, but tuking nothing unnecessarily from it. We 
have each to see in our respective spheres of observation that no more bells are 
melted down, no more shrines with altar paintings bartered as old materials, no 
more Lady-chapels razed to the ground, no more monuments used for drainage 
purposes, no more ventilating trenches cut through layers of coffins and skeletons, 
nor any other work that the reverence, the industry, the intelligence of former 
ages upreared, laid waste.” 


Speaking of the pile raised by Wilfrid, he continued as follows :— 


“ We have to look back through so many centuries at the Saxon cathedral, that 
we can see it but faintly. We may raise up for ourselves a mind-picture of the 
structure after Bishop Acca, the friend of the Venerable Bede, had collected the 
remains of seints from all parts of Europe, and placed them in shrines between 
every pillar of the edifice, and had enriched the services with costly altar vessels, 
rich vestments, and with the voices of trained singers—when it was pronounced 
finer than any other building on this side of the Alps. Richard of Hexham de- 
scribes the church as having had three distinct stories supported by columns besides 
the crypt, and states that the capitals of the columns, the arch of the sunctuary, 
and the walls themselves were ornamented with sculpture and paintings. We may 
conclude from his aecount that it possessed both a triforium and clerestory, as he 
makes further mention of curious galleries in which innumerable multitudes might 
stand around the body of the church and yet remain unseen by those within. Of 
this structure and of these times we have but the crypt, the fridstool, a few 
sculptured stones, and a vase full of stycas! 

I think that the Roman stones found incorporated with the masonry are best 
accounted for as the result of a spirit of conservatism which may have been enjoyed 
exceptionally, even at that early day. The ornamented stones that are simply 
incised with a pattern are possibly Saxon. The fridstool, when associated with the 
Saxon fogitives who, a thousand years ago, fled to it for sanctuary, is of rare 
interest. It was the centre point of the privilege of sanctuary, which extended 
fora mile around it. The bronze vessel full of Saxon stycas was found in the 
churchyard by the sexton, when digging a grave, about three yards distant from 
the west side of the north transept. There were several hundreds of the coins, 
bearing date from 4.D. 790 to a.p. 844. The bronze vessel is now in the British 
Museum. But what one man lavishes the energies of his life upon, a successor 
may hold seornfully, a seeond may scatter to the winds. ‘The Danes destroyed all 
that the refined taste of Wilfrid compassed, all that the affection and veneration 
of Acca accomplished, and the structure lay a ruin, roofless, scarred, and desolate, 
for more than two hundred years.” 


Mr, Wilson then gave a succinct account of the vicissitudes of the 
church and mouastery of Hexham, from its foundation by Wilfrid, in 
673, to the present time. Wilfrid, he said, died at his monastery at 
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Oundle, in the year 709, and was succeeded by Acca, who flourished 
till 740. Two stone crosses—one of which had been erected at the 
head of Acca’s grave and the other at the foot—were at, present in the 
possession of Mr. Fairless, of Hexham. This Saxon building was de- 
stroyed by the Danes in 875, the only portion now remaining of the 
original structure being the crypt. In due time, howeyer—in the reign 
of Henry I.—a certain Thomas, Archbishop of York, looked upon the 
remains of the church of Wilfrid, and conceived the resolution to restore 
“the wonderful work of wall stones” of the Saxon prelate to its former 
splendour. It was his work upon which they now gazed. The position 
of the crypt marked the position of the Saxon chancel; the choir was 
thrown out still further eastwards, and transepts were added. The 
renovation of the church commenced in 1118, and was finished in 1119, 
Thurstan having in the meantime succeeded to the archbishopric of 
York and the temporalities of Hexham. In 1138, on January 16, King 
David of Scotland sent William, son of Duncan, with many Scots to 
ravage Northumberland, but they were attacked by the young men of 
Hexham, and not one of them escaped. Passing on, he came to the 
year 1296, when the priory and nave of St. Andrew's Church were 
burnt in an inroad by the Scots. In the following year the Scots re- 
turned again to Hexham and maltreated the religious, notwithstanding 
a letter of protection that they had obtained from the Earl of Murray 
and Sir William Wallace. In 1346 the town was pillaged by David IT. 
of Scotland, who remained in Hexham three days, but his army was 
soon after defeated at Neville’s Cross.. The early part of the next 
century, namely, the year 1404, is fixed as the date of the first bells. 
In 1463 the battle of Hexham Levels—between the White and Red 
Roses—took place, that year being also memorable for the flight of 
Queen Margaret, and the violent death of the Duke of Somerset, who 
was beheaded at Hexham. The Reformation taking place in 1538, 
religious houses were dissolved, and. Hexham Abbey among them. 
Having next mentioned an attack made on the inhabitants in 1640, the 
Rebellion of 1715, when they shared the fortunes of the Earl of Der- 
wentwater, and the riot which took place in 1761 at the balloting of the 
militia, Mr. Wilson continued,— 


“At the commencement of this century the church was in a very neglected con- 
dition. Externally the east end was blocked up by groups of mean houses. built 
against it; and the south front was similarly disfigured. The fire-engine was kept 
in the south transept, and a row of buckets graced the south wall. In the north 
transept was a wooden loft used as a vestry, with a staircase leading up to it; and 
heaps of rubbish were lying about. The choir was closed in from the transept by 
ascreen, The central division of this screen was ancient; but the portions which 
filled in the aisles were modern, But it was within the choir that the greatest 
havoc hai been made. The altar had been replaced by a mock Grecian front of 
wooden columns and pediments, painted and gilded ; the sedilia had been converted 
into the churchwarden’s pew; the two ancient shrines had likewise been turned 
into pews, galleries had been inserted between the columns, and parts of some of 
the ancient stalls lopped away to support them. You will perceive the offences 
of this period consisted more of additions than of spoliations. In 1841 the houses 
surrounding the east. end were taken down with the intention of remodelling them, 
when some of the inhabitants interested themselves very much in the opportunity 
thus presented of improving the condition of the church... A public meeting yas 
convened by Thomas Johnson, Esq., at which it was agreed to tuke steps to pre- 
vent the rebuilding of these houses thus happily removed, and to collect a sab- 
scription for the purpose’of opening out the south front and putting the edifice in 
necessary repair, From sucha good beginning we might have expected a great 
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result; but, unfortunately, the spirit of conservation has not presided at: the 
councils of the selected restorers. The seal of doom was set upon the Perpendicular 
Lady-chapel. The shrines, the fridstool, the oaken stalls were all dismissed in- 
discriminately with the galleries that really needed removal. Even the ancient 
monuments—early English tomb-slabs—were turned out into the churchyard. It 
was in the course of the removal of the Ogle shrine that a fifteenth-century altar- 
painting was discovered ; the screen-work had been covered with green baize, and 
this work of early art was enshrouded within. Various publications have censured 
the clean sweep thus made in the severest terms. Without going so far as one 
writer, who says, ‘A worse case of wanton, brutal destruction, under the loud self- 
glorifying pretence of restoration, we have seldom encountered; the Bishop of 
Durham, when he presided at the re-opening of the church on the 10th October, 
1860, looked on a sorrier spectacle of ravage than had been since the pillaging 
Scots of 1296 had left the fabric engulphed in hissing flame and lurid smoke,’ we 
must admit that more discretion might have been used®. You will admit, too, 
I hope, that I spoke advisedly when I said it would have been well for Hexham if 
the Architectural and Archeological Society of Durham and Northumberland had 
existed even ten years ago.” 

At the conclusion of the paper Mr. Wilson conducted the party 
through the abbey and its adjacent grounds, explaining to them what 
was probably the original construction of the building as shewn by the 
ruins. They afterwards descended to the crypt, which was lighted 
up, in order to facilitate its inspection. 

In the evening the members of the Society dined together, and then 


returned to Durham. 





KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCH2Z0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 9. The President, the Very Rev. the Dan or Ossory, in the 
chair. 

Twenty-two new members were elected. 

Presents from various quarters for the Library and Museum were re- 
ported, and Mr. Prim offered, on the part of William Hartford, Esq., 
Kilkenny Fusiliers, several beautiful photographs of Kilkenny antiqui- 
ties : among them were views of the old house in which the Confederate 
Catholics had held at least one of their earlier meetings, and usually 
known as “the old Parliament House of Kilkenny,’’ recently removed ; 
these were intended to illustrate a paper on that building and its history, 
to be laid before the September meeting of the Society. 

Mr. G. M. Atkinson, a member of the Society, wrote to suggest that 
a kind of repository might be opened in the museum, wherein could be 
as objects of antiquity of which the owners might wish to dispose, 

vaving their prices affixed to them. This would serve the double pur- 
pose—first, of making known the existence of such antiquities ; and 
secondly, of enabling persons to purchase them without fear of im- 
position. 

Some discussion arose on the subject of this suggestion, and it was 
ultimately agreed that if such objects were offered, they should be re- 
ceived, as Mr. Atkinson proposed ; but with the understanding that the 
Society should not be responsible to their owners in case of injury by 
fire or other such accident. 

The Earl of Courtown presented a fragment of a richly ornamented 








> See some further particulars in the letter of Mr. Wilson, at p. 340. 
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unglazed fictile vessel, which was accompanied by the following letter 
addressed to the Rev. Mr. Graves :— 


“ Courtown House, Gorey, June 26, 1861. 
“My Dear Srr,—It is now a good many years since the vase was found. I was 
not present at its finding, but learn from a gardener who was present that it was 
found near a tomb 4 ft. long and 2 ft. wide, containing nothing but the bones of an 
adult of ordinary size. The tomb was composed of rough slabs of stone, and was 
but a few inches under the surface of the soil. The discovery was made in lowering 
some ground for the purpose of making a walk. There was no appearance of a 
mound to indicate that there was a tomb underneath, though such may have been 
once, as there having been formerly a garden in the same locality a mound would 
probably have been removed. I would be glad to be informed if antiquaries can 
affix any date to tombs found in the manner I have described. I should say, that 
the place where the tomb was found is on rising ground near a small river (the 
Ounavarra) and not far from the mouth of the river—in fact quite the place to 
look for a village inhabited by a seafaring race.—Could any of your members give 
me a clue to the meaning of the name of this parish—Kiltennel, or Kiltermen, or 

Kintemen, as is sometimes written in old maps P—Yours truly, “CourTown.” 


The Chairman observed that at his place, in the county Westmeath, 
Cornahir, there had been found, in a stone cist, two similar urns, with 
a heap of calcined bones between them. The urns had been unfor- 
tunately given to a friend, whose collection had since been dispersed, 
and he knew not where they now were. 

Mr. Prim read a paper entitled “Notes on Kilkenny Inns and 
Taverns,” chiefly intended to illustrate the Bull Inn, in Irishtown, a 
portion of the ruins of which were recently removed by Grand Jury 
Presentment: he also spoke of other inns. The paper, which contained 
many curious particulars, will appear in the Society’s Journal, but the 
following extracts will, no doubt, be acceptable to our readers :— 


“The Bull Inn, although dating only from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, was perhaps the very first ‘ house of call’ which was ever established in 
the Irishtown, whilst there may have been, and probably were, older inns in the 
Englishtown, of Kilkenny. In the olden time the necessity which is now felt for 
having hotels to accommodate travellers and chance visitants to a town was not 
known. The monasteries and abbeys received and afforded entertainment to all 
who sought their shelter—in some cases, although apparently not as a general rule, 
the recipients of such benefits making, in return, a donation, according to their 
means and degree, to the conventual funds ; and it was not till after the suppression 
of monastic institutions that the want of inns began to be felt, wherein a stranger 
might ‘ take his ease’ whilst sojourning in an Irish country town. Such a result 
was indeed foreseen at the time of the suppression of the abbeys, for on the 21st of 
May, 1538, a recommendation was made to the King’s chief minister, Cromwell, by 
Lord Deputy Gray, and the Privy Council of Ireland, that some monasteries, speci- 
fied by name, should be suffered still to exist in this country, the principal reason 
adduced being—‘ For in thois housez commenly, and other suche like, in defaute 
of comen innes which are not in this land, the Kinge’s Deputie and all others his 
Grace’s Counsaill and officers, also Irishmen and others resorting to the Kinge’s 
Deputie in ther quarters, is and hath been moste commenlis loged at the costes of 
said housez.’ Of course there can be no doubt that at the period when the abbeys 
did duty as the inns for travellers, there were taverns in which the natives of the 
town and the stranger visitant were equally free to regale themselves, and the 
ancient records of the Corporation of Kilkenny contain frequent entries of the regu- 
lations which the municipal authorities framed from time to time, for controlling 
the prices to be charged for the strong drinks which were retailed at such establish- 
ments. Among the earliest of these, set out in the Liber Primus Kilkennia, are 
certain ‘ ordinances made by John Eynow, Sovereign of Kilkenny, and the Commons 
of the same, A.D. 1319,’ wherein the Assize of Ale declares that,— 


“* When the quarter of barley sells for 2s., then four gallons of ale are at a 1d. ; 
when at 2s, 6d., then seven gallons fur 2d.; when at 3s., then three gallons for 
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a ld.; when at 4s., then two gallons for a 1d.; and so let it increase and diminish 
at the rate of 6d. But if alewives (braceatores) sell contrary to the Assize of Ale, 
let them be amerced or suffer the judgment of the tumberell.’ 


“ This sliding scale of prices was only arranged for those who retailed ale in their 
taverns, As to inns, for the lodging and general accommodation of travellers, they 
seem to have been unknown in Kilkenny for several centuries after the framing of 
John Eynow’s ordinances ; or at least the municipal records allude in no way to 
establishments of the kind‘, whilst every other trade or calling is frequently 
noticed, 

“It is not till the latter portion of the sixteenth century that the Corporation 
of Kilkenny seems to have turned its attention to the necessity of providing suitable 
accommodation for casual sojourners in their town, the abbeys being all then sup- 
pressed, On the 13th January, 1591, as appears by the ‘ Red Book,’ they granted 
‘an annuity of 40s. per annum for the keeping of an ordinary for strangers,’ and 
also passed a bye-law that ‘all victuallers and other freemen of the town, ‘shall 
provide clean bedding for strangeres, on paine of 40s.’ But not content with this 
general rule, whenever letting houses which were the property of the municipality 
to victuallers, they introduced special causes into the leases, imposing on the tenant 
the necessity of being suitably provided with accommodation for lodgers, as in the 
case of a lease made shortly after the date referred to, to one Richard Langton, of 
a house, orchard, and garden in ‘ St. John’s,’ at 16s, per annum ; the Corporation, as 
lessors, covenanted that the tenant should ‘ keep two feather-beds, four flock, and 
two chambers, with good sheets and furniture necessary, nomine pcene 20s. toties 
quoties. It was such municipal regulations as these which, doubtless, gained for 
Kilkenny the character given it by one of the most indefatigable of our modern 
explorers of antique records‘, who states that that ‘little city’ was ‘ of all Ireland,’ 
according to ancient chronicles, ‘the part most reclaimed from sluttishness and 
slovenry, to civility and clean bedding.’ But still, a regular inn seems to have 
been a desideratum in Kilkenny which the previous arrangements of the Corporation 
had procured no sufficient substitute for; and accordingly on the 12th January, 
1609, they came to the resolution of granting ‘an annuity’—the amount is not 
stated—‘ to Adum Brid’r for keeping an inn and post-house ;’ and ten years later, 
under the date 11th October, 1619, we have the following record in the ‘ Red 
Book,’ in which ‘mine host’ is evidently the same person as above referred to, 
although a portion of the name became defaced:—‘A pension of £5 per annum 
allowed to Adam B * * * *, for keeping an inn to entertain the Lords Justices and 
noblemen and gentlemen coming to the city.’ On the same day it was orde:ed,— 
* No inhabitant to keep any victualling house or ale house without the walls of the 
city.’ At the present time the keeper of a tavern, instead of having the induce- 
ment of ‘an annuity’ held out to him in addition to the profits to be derived from 
his guests, has to pay for the privilege of holding a licence to retail strong liquors 
on his premises, 

“In 1613 licences to keep taverns in Kilkenny city were granted by the Crown 
to Walter and Michael Ryan, merchants; Richard Roth and Margaret his 
daughter; Nicholas and Thomass Ley; William Murphie, merchant, and Rosse 
(Rose) his daughter. ‘The most ancient inn and tavern which we can find any 
special reference to, are mentioned in the charter of Charles L., granted to the 
Corporation of Kilkenny, under the Commission for the remedy of defective titles, 
in 1639, whereby the right of the civic body was confirmed in, among other 
matters, a rent of 13s. 6d., arising from a house near Kyran’s Well, ‘anciently 
called Ketlersin,’ held by William Shee; and a reut of 3s. ‘from the house called 
Smulkin-tavern, in the Castle-street, held by Peter Archer’ ‘The former, in 





© “ However, there are allusions to the kinds of drink in use, and regulations as 
to the prices to be charged for them amongst the records of the Corporation of 
Irishtown in the sixteenth century, which are curious, In 1545, amongst the 
‘ Rates of victuals and other commodities,’ arranged by the Corporation, are,—‘ Ye 
best gallon of ale for 4d.’ ‘Ye best quart of aquavite, 12d.’ In 1550,—* A pottle 
of good beere for 1d.,’ and ‘3 pents of honnyed ale for 1d.’ In 1582 we have,— 
*3 quartes of ale for two-pence,’ and ‘A pottle of braged (a drink made of honey 
and spice) for a penney.’ . 

# Mr. John D’Alton, in “ The Irish Penny Magazine,” No, 13. 
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a docket. of the Corporation leases of the time, is called ‘ Kettler’s Inne,’ and is. 
stated to be held by William Suee in fee, at.18s. per annum. From the statement 
of the charter,of Charles that the house was ‘anciently’ known by the appellation, 
this would appear to have been a very old hostelry—if, indeed, in ‘so early an in- 
stance we should not take the term ‘inn’ here as merely signifying a residence, as 
the Inns of Court ; and it probably took its name from its original proprietor, one of 
the Kyteler family, who held a respectable position in the city in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, when the famous Kilkenny witch, Dame Alice Kyteler, or 
Ketiler, flourished, and William Kiteler was sheriff of the liberty of Kilkenny. 

The name, corrupted into Kelter, is still to be found among the humbler classes in 
the locality. This inn, from its description as neighbouring Kyran’s Well, must 
have been’ situate near the northern end of King-street, where, in the Corporation 
market; Kyran’s Well is situate. The ‘Smulkin Tavern’ is frequently mentioned 
in the Corporation records, the eurliest reference to it that I can find being in a 
lease: made by that body to Pierce Archer Fitz-John, before mentioned, in 1615, 
whereby he ecovenanted to pay them 22s. per annum for sixty-one years, for 
‘a messuage in Castle-street next to the Smulkin Tavern.” Can it be that the 
name was a corruption of ‘smoking tavern?’ If so, it would serve to shew an 
extensive patronage of Sir Walter Raleigh’s favourite ‘ weed’ at a very early period 
in Kilkenny. 

“The Cromwellian settlers were not without establishing at least one inn and 
one tavern in Kilkenny. Richard Inwood was an innkeeper of the town in 1661, 
and denounced by Griffith Williams, Bishop of Ossory, a staunch royalist and strict 
Churchman, as being a frequenter of a conventicle established by ‘the fanatic 
limbs of the Beast,’ as he loved to designate the Cromwellians. Inwood issued 
a peuny token bearing on the obverse the device of a windmill, which may there- 
fore, perhaps, be presumed to have been the sign of his inn, the position of which 
in the town I have been unable to discover. At the same time, Thomas Talbot, 
a vintner, struck another token, with the device of the sun in full splendour, also, 
as I am led to suppose, the sign of his tavern, which, as appears by the Ormonde 
rental, was situated in High-street, adjoining Carrion-row, on the south side. 
‘Thomas Young, innkeeper,’ was nominated one of the aldermen of Kilkenny 
under the charter of James II. in 1687, but I have been unable to trace the title 
or whereabouts of his establishment. 

“The earliest established inn which was still carried on and applied to the pur- 
poses of an hotel within the memory of persons now living in Kilkenny, was ‘The 
Sheaf, in Rose-Inn-street. The writer of ‘A Philosophical Survey of the South of 
Ireland’ informs us that he ‘put up’ at that house, and in a letter dated ‘Kil- 
kenny, August 30th, 1775, in remarking on the good-breeding and polished 
manners which distinguished the Kilkenny folk of every degree in that day, he ob- 
serves,— ‘The eook belonging to the inn, the “Sheaf of Wheat,” wears ruffles ; and 
thouyh an old man, is as full of vivacity as politeness. He brings me every day, 
after dinner, some delicious pears, and says he keeps a few for the quality who 
resort to the house, and that he has done so for thirty years.’ In that case, ‘ The 
Sheaf’ must have been in existence as an inn in 1745, but indeed there is every 
reason to suppose that the establishment must have been opened at the very be- 
ginning of the century. Mrs. Reynolds, during whose proprietorship ‘The Sheaf’ 
saw its palmiest days, became connected with the house in 1750, when it was 
already an inn in considerable repute, carried on by the Blount or Blunt family, 
whose interest in it she purchased. 

“The original fee-farm lease of the premises was taken from the Duke of Or- 
monde, as appears by the Ormonde rental in the Kilkenny Castle office, on the 4th 
of September, 1702, by Mr. Thomas Blunt, an Alderman of the city, probably with 
the object of at once fitting them up for the purpose of an inn, The description 
given of them in the rental is, ‘The house and stable lately held by James Long, 
with the small house and stable adjoining thereto lately held by the widow 
Wright” Blunt paid a fine of £34 13s. 4d., and it was covenanted that he was to 
py a yearly rent of £8 13s. 4d., ‘and four ‘turkeys as acates, or 10s. in lieu; also 
to pay 6d. per pound receiver’s salary, and 5s, nomine pone per barrel for wheat 
corn not ground in the lord’s mill; to pay all taxes except quit and crown rent, 
and to do suit of court in the manor of Kilkenny.’ In 1715 a meeting of the 
: leading Jacobites of the district, which was jealously watched by the Hanoverian 
party, took place in Blunt’s house. A list of those who attended it is preserved 
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amongst the Corporation muniments in the Town Clerk’s office, with this heading 

refixed, ‘‘The names of such persons as were present at Mr. Thomas Blunt, sen., 

is house, being a publick alehouse, in the city of Kilkenny, on the 29th of April, 
1715.’ An establishment in which the Bishop of Ossory of the day, the Viscount 
Ikrin, the eldest son of Lord Mountguarrett, the Butlers of Kilcash and Garryricken, 
and other distinguished persons amongst the local party favourable to the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts to the throne, attended a meeting, must have been one of re- 
spectability, and although slightingly designated by the Hanoverian supporters as 
an ‘ ale-house,’ no doubt we have here a notice of ‘The Sheaf’ at an early period 
of its existence as an inn of some note. The building is remembered by many as 
a quaint old structure, within wainscotted throughout with ancient oak, and ex- 
ternally having a high-pitched gable to the front, and displaying over a porch— 
its principal entrance —a large and gilded representation of a wheatsheaf as its 


sign. 

“In the middle of the last century it was the custom [in Ireland] for all noble- 
men and gentlemen when travelling, to bring with them a supply of bed-linen to 
be used at the inns at which they should put up at night; but such was the fame 
of Kilkenny for ‘ clean linen,’ and of ‘The Sheaf’ in particular, for the order and 
propriety of its management, that travellers of rank would turn many miles out of 
their direct course in order to pass the night there, in preference to the inns of the 
neighbouring towns ; and it was the proud boast of Mrs. Reynolds that no noble- 
man or gentleman ever thought of unpacking his own supply of bed-linen in her 
house, so well was its character for superior neatness and cleanliness established. 
It was still at the end of the last and beginning of the present century the head 
inn of the city, and continued in existence till it became so old and dilapidated 
that its removal was necessary, and the present houses, in which the late Mr. 'T. 
Lawrenson carried on the grocery business, were built on its site. Its last great 
and dying effort was the supplying of a public dinner on a vast scale, given to the 
citizens by the late Honourable Charles Butler Wandesforde, then M.P. for the city, 
on the occasion of his being sworn into the office of Mayor of Kilkenny at Michael- 
mas, 1816. Almost up to the last, however, its prestige as the leading inn was ac- 
knowledged by the billetting of military officers upon that house whenever 
regiments were passing through the town on the march, and by the Dublin and 
Cork mail-coach office being connected with it, and the coaches stopping at and 
starting from its door.” 


As might be expected from the local influence of the house of Or- 
monde, several of the inns of Kilkenny have been kept by persons once 
in its service. An ex-butler of John, the restored Earl of Ormonde, 
kept the “ Royal Arms” in 1800, but previously to that, another ser- 
vant had turned hotel-keeper, and was honoured by the special patron- 
age of his noble master :— 


“ Another person, still remembered by his familiar appellation of Tom Clayton, 
who had been in the service of the same Earl of Ormonde, as his lordship’s valet, 
was for many years proprietor, although not the founder, of an establishment in 
Kilkenny, whose convivial repute was long famous in song and story throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland—not an inn, but a tavern, known as ‘ The Hole-in-the- 
Wall.’ This tavern was the great supper-house of Kilkenny at the end of the last 
and beginning of the present century, and was particularly patronized by John 
Butler, Earl of Ormonde, both before the period of his being restored to the peer- 
age, when he was familiarly known as ‘ Jack of the Castle,’ and after the revival of 
the ancient family title and honours in his person. ‘The social habit of the times 
favoured the assemblage of parties every evening in taverns; no man spent the 
early portion of the night at home, but was to be found during certain hours 
amongst a certain club or company at ‘The Hole-in-the-Wall’ and suchlike esta- 
blishments, where they usually drank deep and sometimes played high. The Earl 
of Ormonde of the day, as I have said, was a special patron of his former servitor, 
and so partial to the suppers which were provided in Tom Clayton’s establishment, 
that he seldom missed a night’s attendance there, and even habitually brought 
the company which had dined with him in the Castle to sup at the ‘The Hole-in- 
the-Wall;’ and under such auspices Tom Clayton’s guests were numerous in the 
extreme, and generally of the most respectable standing in society — different 
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classes and sections, however, having their respective rooms appropriated for the 
sittings of the coterie to which each belonged. Any one who may now inspect the 
premises wherein this once famous tavern flourished, must be astonished that so 
mean 4 building, and one so limited in size, could have ever had such a name, and 
so high a patronage and ‘call.’ A narrow alley, fifty feet long, by six in width, 
opens under an archway between two houses in High-street, directly opposite the 
entrance to St. Mary’s Church; and at the end of this cul-de-sac, with the gable 
end presented to the passage which it blocks up, the width of the approach leaving 
scarcely more than room for the door of admission, is a small two-storied building, 
which appears to have been originally a store or out-house—a use to which it has 
now again returned—of one of the proprietors of the two shops in the street be- 
tween which the alley opens. It was, however, made sufficiently comfortable 
within, with the aid of the good cheer which its kitchen and cellar afford: d, to 
attract its nightly visitants in such numbers, that many persons living remember 
to have seen the narrow approach almost completely blocked up with the sedan- 
chairs in which the company were ordinarily conveyed thither in wet weather °.” 


Mr. Prim concluded his paper with a description of the ruins of the 
“Bull Inn,” and an account of its builder, who appears to have been 
a person of consideration :— 


“The only existing remain of the earlier Kilkenny inns, from which we may 
judge of what their appearance, capacity, and pretension may have been, is the 
ruin of the ‘Bull Inn’ in Irishtown. Of its internal arrangements we have no 
means of forming any accurate idea, as it has been unroofed, and all its floors and 
partitions removed as long as I can remember it; but externally it presented a 
high-pitched gable to the front, surmounted by a massive stone chimney. The 
door opened in the centre of the ground-floor, but it has been modernly altered 
and built up, and we can only conjecture that, in accordance with the style of the 
period, it originally was round-headed. At either side of the door was a large 
square window, divided by mullions into three compartments, and surmounted by 
a drip label. The second story also was lighted in the front by two square win- 
dows, each divided. by a single mullion, being narrower but loftier than those 
below, and also having drip labels above. In the third story there were two nar- 
row flat-headed lights. To the rear the stoue-framed windows were all extremely 
small in the ground-floor, not being more than a foot square; but the stories above 
shewed high, narrow, slit-like lights, of the character of, but not quite so large as 
the two uppermost windows in the gable fronting the street, Between the two 
second-story windows in the street-front, two earved stone escutcheons present 
themselves, one charged with the arms of the builder, and the other displaying a 
rude representation of the animal from which the house took its name, and being, 
in fact, its sign. The charge on the former escutcheon is An eagle displayed, over 
all two bendlets, with, at the base of the shield, the date 1602, and beneath, in old 
English letters, the inscription, ‘ Ensingnia (sic) Roberti Jose.’ On the shield to 
the left, as I have said, a bull is carved, in relief, at the base there being a less 
prominent design apparently intended to represent a dog pursuing a deer. The 
inscription above the shield is, in Roman letters, Buties IynE; and beneath, in 
old English characters, are words, in what schoolboys would term ‘dog-Latin,’ 
reading thus, ‘ Qomen hujus fevi vicitur.’ This is obviously a second blunder of 
the stone-cutter. He may, perhaps, have received instructions to cut the words 





¢ “The author of the ‘ Philosophical Survey,’ writing in 1775, remarks of Kil- 
kenny—‘ It is much frequented by the neighbouring gentry as a country residence, 
has a stand of nine sedan chairs, and is not without the appearance of an agreeable 
place” Thus it would appear that, at the period, a town’s importance was esti- 
mated by the number of its public sedan chairs, which have since altogether been 
disused. Some thirty years since four or five sedan chairs were still upon ‘the 
stand’ in Kilkenny, at the Tholsel, but they gradually diminished in number, till 
the last disappeared in the year 1840, on the occasion of the removal from the city 
of the old lady who alone had continued to patronize such a means of conveyance, 
when she went abroad—a Mrs. Gore, who had previously been proprietress of ‘The 
Sheaf.’ Some of the older citizens can still remember secing the Judges couveyed 
to court in sedan chairs, at assize times, in Kilkenny.” 


GenT. Mac. Vor. CCXIII. Ss 
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‘nomen hujus edis dicitur,’ and not understanding the language made the mistake. 
If this interpretation of the intention of the founder of the establishment be cor- 
rect, the inscription was meant to read ‘ Bull’s Inn the name of this house is called,’ 
but, of course, this is a mere conjecture. In Burke’s ‘General Armoury’ the coat 
given for the name of Joceys and Jocoyes is Argent, an eagle displayed sable, over 
all a bend gules, nearly agreeing with the arms on the inn. Although I have been 
able to discover very little about Robert Jose, or Joyse, as his name is sometimes 
given in old documents, I can fortunately identify him as connected with the 
locality, and an improver of the Irishtown in another way beside the building of an 
inn. He appears to have been a clergyman, and a member of the Chapter of St. 
Cunice’s Cathedral, being in fact the Prebendary of Kilmanagh, to which dignity 
he was collated on August 13, 1578. In 1614 he was procurator to the chapter, 
an officer now termed ‘the economist ;? and in pursuance of the authority thus 
vested in him, he built the gate and flights of steps leading from Velvet-lane to 
the Cathedral cemetery, as appears by the inscription similarly cut on both faces of 
a stone over the gateway-arch, so as to be read on either side. The record of the 
Regal Visitation, of the 13th July, 1615, informs us of his age at the time, and the 
value of his benefices. It is as follows :— 


“* Prebend. de Kilmanough residens.—Robertus Joyse antiquis minister wxtatis 
octoginta annorum. valor. 15/i. Tenet etiam Rectoriam de Rathbeagh valor. 
viginti mercorum, et vicariam de Rowar, valoris decem librarum.’ 


We are afforded still further information by the MS. E. 3. 14. Trin Coll., Dub., 
which, naming him Robert Jose, states ‘hee is to have and hath ii. dispensations ; 
one for illegitimation [the other for a plurality of livings]. Vicar of Kilmanagh, 
of the Rower, ef aliorum.’ Of course, as a cleric, Jose did not play the part of 
host of the ‘ Bulle’s Inne,’ but as he did not build it on the property of the Chapter, 
we must presume that it was a private speculation. The ground is part of the see 
lands from which the Bishop of Ossory derives his revenue, and we must, in the 
absence of documentary evidence, assume that Jose took a lease of the ground from 
the Bishop of the day, and on it built the establishment which has since given 
name to the alley or street in which it was erected, for the purpose of letting it to 
be used as an inn; and being proud of his achievement in this respect—the founder 
of an inn appearing at the time, as I have before shewn, to be deemed a public 
benefactor—he put up his armorial insignia and inscribed his name thereon, to 
commemorate the exploit. I cannot find anything further connecting its founder 
with ‘The Bull,’ unless that we may take it. for granted—it is at least not impro- 
bable—that the inn was one of the two ‘stone houses’ referred to in the following 
extract from the minute-book of the Corporation of Irishtown in 1603, the year 
after that in which the escutcheon bears date: the house in which he gave the 
dinner to the Corporation, too, is very likely to have been ‘The Bull,’ for which 
James Archer may have been his tevant :— 


“* John Joyse and Pirs Joyse almitted freemen for the fine of 4s. and 2lb. wax. 

«The same tyme the Parson Joyse, father to the sayd John and Pirse, humbly 
made suite to the Portrive and Burgesses to admitt his children John and Pirse as 
free Burgesses and for the better inhabling them thereto, he hath enfcotfed a stone 
house to ech of his sayd sons, and bestowed xxs, for a dinner in James Archer his 
house uppon the Portrive and Burgesses.’ 


‘The Purson’ seems to have traded in the taking of houses in various parts of 
* Kilkenny, as I take him to be the ‘Robert Joyce’ who in 1610 is named in the 
minutes of the Corporation of Kilkenny as having taken from that municipal body 
a lease, for 101 years, of ‘the moiety of a mease and half an orchard in the new 
Fryarn-street, at 13s. 4d. per annum, with two hens, and other customs ;’ and in 
the Ormonde Rental a Mr. William Joyce is set down in 1703, as taking a fee farm 
lease of a stone house, slated, with two small cabins, in the court in Pudding-lan», 
which had been formerly possessed by Robert Joyce. We have seen that he was 
a very old man in 1615, and he seems to have only survived a few years longer, for 
his prebend beinz \acant in the beginning of the year 1617—18, Abel Walsh was 
instituted thereto by the Crown. 

“The name, in either of the forms of Jose or Joyce, no longer exists as connected 
with house property in Kilkenny, and before the end of the century, and even 
while the sons of Robert may have been living, the proprietorship of the ‘ Bull Inn’ 
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seems to have lapsed to the head landlord, the Bishop, and the premises themselves 
to have fallen into a ruinous state. Some of the stone window-frames, by their 
scaled appearance, exhibit tokens of having been subjected to the action of strong 
heat, and it is probable that the inn was one of the houses on the see lands in 
Irishtown which Bishop Griffith Williams so bitterly complains of as having been 
burned during the rebellion of 1641 and the ensuing struggle with Cromwell’s 
soldiery. A transcript of a lease is preserved in the office of the registrar of the 
diocese, bearing date the 26th March, 1687, whereby Thomas (Otway) Lord Bishop 
of Ossory, ‘for and in consideration of the rents and reservations hereinafter ex- 
pressed, as also for the laying out and disbursing of the sum of three score pounds 
sterling in the setting up of the ruins and repairing the house hereby devised,’ 
granted, set, and to farm let unto Francis Rowlidge, of Irishtown, near Kilkenny, 
gentleman, ‘all that, the stone house, with the ancient appurtenances, commonly 
called the Bull’s Inne, in the Irishtown aforesaid,’ for the term of twenty-one years, 
the tenant agreeing to pay for the premises, and five closes or parks in the west 
side of the Butts, within the burgagery of Irishtown, also included in the lease, 
‘the yearly sum of seven pounds sterling, current and lawful money of England,’ 
and also binding himself and his successors, ‘at their own proper cost and charge, 
to build, repair, maintain, and uphold all the said stone house, stiff, staunch, and 
tenantable—a covenant which has been modernly neglected. ‘The interest of 
Francis Rowlidge, or Rutlidge, in the premises seems to have passed to the 
Loughnam family, the present lessees of the premises, a renewal of the lease taken 
from the Bishop, by Mr. Connel Loughnan, of Irishtown, on the 3rd Novei:ber, 
1810, stipulating that the annual rent to be paid for the premises known as ‘the 
Bull’s Inn, in Bull-alley,’ should be £2 10s.: from the smallness of the sum, we 
must presume that the old house was in ruins at the time, as it has been as long 
as I can remember it.” 


The engraving intended to accompany these remarks in the Society's 
Journal, is from an accurate sketch made by the Rev. James Graves in 
the year 1841, and it will afford an idea of what the building is likely 
to have been when erected by the Rev. Robert Jose at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and what it actually was for many years lately, 
till the City Grand Jury, within the past twelve months, in widening 
the alley to which it gave name, also presented the old inn itself as 
a dangerous public nuisance from the incline that the gable pre- 
sented, and in order to prevent any evil consequence which might occur 
from its fall, took it down to within a few feet of the windows of the 
second story, in which mutilated condition it now remains. 

Several other papers were submitted to the meeting, and will in due 
course be printed. After the usual votes of thanks, the meeting ad- 
journed to the first Wednesday in September. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Aug. 6. Joun Crayton, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. George Atley Brumell, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was elected 
a member. 

Mr. Longstaffe reported that in digging below Mr. Golightly’s pro- 
perty in Grosvenor-street, Barn-close, Gateshead, there had been dis- 
covered a fetter-lock, similar to that seen in the badge of the House of 
York, with the accompanying circle for the other leg, from which two 
or three sets of chains proceeded. Mr. Golightly having presented 
them to him, he now transferred them to the Society’s better custody. 

Mr. Longstaffe also exhibited a deed, by which Henry Percy, the 
fourth Earl of Northumberland, and Thomas Calvard, gent., quit claim 
to Alberd Corburgh, Esq., of the manors of Dagenham and Cockerelles, 
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and land in Haveryng at Bowre, in Essex. The document is dated 
November 9, 22 Edward IV. (1482). It bears an unusually fine signa- 
ture of the Earl of Northumberland, and his seal, hitherto unknown. 

The Chairman spoke of the loss the Society had sustained by the re- 
cent death of its esteemed treasurer, Mr. Wheatley. He was a graduate 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and retained, “inter fumum et opes 
strepitumque,” his classical taste; and the Society had lost in him an 
able and learned antiquary, and a most efficient treasurer. 

Dr. Charlton read an elaborate paper on the Orkney Runes, he 
having visited Maeshowe in the July of the present year, and detected 
some inaccuracies in the lithographs furnished to runologists by Mr. 
Farrer. He gave his own translation of the various inscriptions, which 
agreed in the main with that of Professor Munch, and concluded by 
saying,— 

“ We regard the discovery at Maeshowe as one of the most important that has 
taken place within the present century. The situation of the mound, the wondrous 
architecture of the interior chamber, and the Runic inscriptions on its walls, all 
contribute to render it an object of surpassing interest. The zealous labours of 
Mr. Farrer have been at length gloriously rewarded, and Mr. Petrie, to whom we 
always owed so much, has it now in his power to boast that he can exhibit in his 
- —_ isle an archwological treasure beyond any that we know of in the British 

ingdom. 


Mr. Longstaffe stated, in reference to the restoration of Alnwick 
Church, now in progress‘, that he had communicated with Mr. Dickson 
with regard to the Norman Portal at Alnwick, and it was thought it 
was now safe, and that there was no danger of its being sacrificed for 
other erections. 

Dr. Charlton reported that a curious seal lately purchased by him 
of Mr. John Bell, and which was said to be found at Gateshead, 
was proved, by ancient impressions, to be the reverse of the seal of 
Dunfermline Abbey. The obverse is in the Bodleian collection of 
matrices. 





Mr. Lzr’s “Isca Stuurum.” —In the notice, in our last number, of this 
excellent Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum of Caerleon, reference to 
Fabretti was introduced in support of our belief that the word conjuges oc- 
curring in one of the inscriptions, and in a very unusual manner, did not, in 
this instance, mean ‘wives,’ or ‘and their wives’ (presuming the omission of 
two words) ; but simply ‘friends,’ ‘colleagues,’ or ‘ yokefellows.’ The inscrip- 
tion cited in illustration of this view leaves the question still open, for the word 
pallas is both masculine and feminine, but here must be read as the latter, and 
of course serva, and not servus. Our opinion was formed before this reference 
was pointed out to us; and to surrender does not lessen our conviction that 
the sculptor never intended to insert upon the stone the words supposed to be 
accidentally omitted. 





f Gent. Maa., Aug. 1862, p. 200. 
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DISCOVERY OF MONUMENTAL TABLETS AT 
KUSTENDJIE. 


Mr. Ursay,—On my way recently to Constantinople, I have again 
been staying some time at Kustendjie, to gain, if possible, some informa- 
tion concerning Tomis, which in a former number* I suggested occupied 
the site on which Kustendjie now stands. But as the Turks keep no 
archives there, my research was useless, and I contented myself with 
copying two more inscriptions, both of which contain the name of 
TOMEWE, and which I forward herewith. There have been two other 
tablets brought to light, but they are undecipherable. I was told that 
during the Russian war the French, who were encamped near Kustendjie, 
had taken the best things with them. During my stay some Turkish 
navvies in the employ of the Railway Company, whilst digging a trench, 
came upon an earthenware urn of large size, which when taken out was 
quite perfect; it was 5 ft. 6in. high, and 5 ft. in diameter. 

I fully agree with J. H. C., that the inscriptions are only interesting 
in a geographical point of view. From a conversation which I had with 
some Hungarian archeologists, I found that the site of the ancient 
Tomis has not as yet been identified, and I should be glad if some 
farther light could be thrown on the subject,—I am, &c., 

Jutius KessLEr. 

187, Lee Bank-road, Birmingham. 


No. III. 

ATAOH TYXH 
KATATAAOX: ANTATHKPATILCTH 
BOYAHKAITVAAMIIP9TATNAHMWFLAAM 
IIPOTATHE MITPOILOAEQL KAI 
ATOYEYWNYMOYIIOTOYTOMEWTON 
TIONTAPXHN AYP-IIPEICKION 

ANNIANON 
APSEANATOYKOINOYTWEAAHWNKAIFLMTPO 
TOAEVW. ‘EN A APXHNAI'NC KAIAPXIEPACA 





* Gent. Maa., April, 1862, p. 471. 
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MEN *NTHNAIONAWN KAIKYNTELCIWNAOS2EWL 

®IA¢TEIMIANMIAIAATTIIONVA KAI BOYAEY 

‘EN KAI TWNIPWTEYON TWN SAABIC NEAL 

AEW. KAI TIN APXIEPEIAN LCYMBION AYTOY 
IOYAIAN AIIOAAYL ‘FIN 


MACHE TEIMHE XAPIN, 


No. IV. 


ATAGH TYXH. 
IOYAIAN (erased) 


LEBALTHN AYTOKPA 


TOPOL KAI CAPOL * M- AYP-IA 
AIOYLEYHPOY (erased) 
EYLEBEYTYX-CEBMiTE 
PAKAITWN LENNAIOTATAN 
AYTOYLTPATONEAWN 

BOYAH AHMOL THE AAM 
IPOTAFL MiITPOMOAEWL 
KAI: A+ TOYEYWNYM¢Y KY 


TOMEWL. 


LYMNE AND LYMINGE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your account of the 
meeting of the Kent Archeological So- 
ciety at Hythe, in July*, is no doubt 
quite sufficiently full for ordinary read- 
ers, and is given with your usual care 
and accuracy. But as the objects visited 
on the excursion to Lymne and Lyminge 
were of more than ordinary interest, and 
some facts were elicited during these 
discussions among well-informed per- 
sons which are not generally known, 
I trust you will allow me a little more 
space to record them, that they may not 
be again forgotten. It appeared to be 
made clear by the observations of Mr. 
Mackeson and Mr. Elliott, as explained 
by them to Lord Camden, and myself 
and several others, with the help of a 
map which they shewed on the spot, in 
the Roman castrum of Studfall, that 
this originally protected one entrance of 
the Roman harbour, the Portus Lema- 
nis, which was an estuary of the sea ex- 
tending from this point to Winchelsea, 
protected from the ocean by Romney 





* Gent. Maa., Aug. 1862, pp. 194—198. 


Marsh, which was then an island, much 
in the same way that the Solent and 
Portsmouth harbour are protected by 
the Isle of Wight. This was proved 
and demonstrated, as it appeared to me, 
by the facts stated by those gentlemen. 
1. That the bed of the channel of the old 
harbour is still below the level of the sea 
at high water, which is kept out by em- 
bankments at both ends ; and the bed of 
this channel is formed of a mass of sea- 
shells, embedded in which iron nails and 
other articles, such as would be likely to 
have fallen from vessels lying there, are 
frequently found. 2. That no river falls 
into this harbour, and, from the nature 
of the ground adjoining, no river could 
have fallen into it at the Roman period; 
the harbour was therefore not formed, 
as is commonly supposed, by the mouth 
ofariver. 3. The bed of the channel is 
considerably deeper towards Winchelsea 
than near Hythe, therefore the stream 
must have run in that direction. 4. 
Fragments of Roman pottery and other 
remains of Roman occupation are found 
continually in all parts of Romney 
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Marsh, which must therefore have been 
dry land and under cultivation in the 
time of the Romans. 

In Lymne Church I called special at- 
tention to the tower-arches, two of which 
are pointed while the third is round, 
and yet the character of the work is 
decidedly early Norman, and it cannot 
properly be classed as a church of the 
transitional period. It is said to have 
been built by Archbishop Lanfranc in 
the time of William the Conqueror, I 
do not know on what authority, but it 
can hardly be later than the time of 
Henry I. Many similar examples of the 
use of the pointed arch in England at a 
much earlier period than is commonly 
imagined will be found if they are 
looked for by competent persons. The 
mouldings and details are the only safe 
guide to the age of a building, the form 
of the arch only misleads those who trust 
to it. 

In the archdeacon’s house at Lymne 
I called attention to the remarkably 
perfect manner in which the usual ar- 
rangements of a medieval house have 
been preserved. The hall in the centre 
has been divided into modern apartments, 
but can be distinctly traced; at the 
lower end, the kitchen and offices and 
the guest-chamber over them, with the 
staircase to it, remain; at the upper 
end, the cellar and the solar can be 
distinctly traced, and behind them 
is a tower divided into chambers, as 
was very usual, The turrets at the 
back of the house, which contained 
a closet for each apartment, accord- 
ing also to the usual arrangement, 
have unfortunately been destroyed, but 
the marks of them remain upon the 
walls. 

At Lyminge, the discussion between 
Mr. Jenkins and myself was upon the 
question whether the existing church is 
the building of the seventh century, or 
had been rebuilt in the eleventh. Mr. 
Jenkins very naturally inclines to the 
former opinion; he had just given us an 
admirable lecture on the history of his 
church, full of karning and research, 
for which we were all very thankful to 
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him, and with almost every word of which 
I could agree, excepting the application 
of the whole of it to the existing fabric ; 
and here I thought that he had fallen 
into a slight error from want of fami- 
liarity with the building terms used in 
medieval documents, and from not hav- 
ing seen many other churches of these 
two periods for comparison. He had 
told us that the church was built and 
a monastery founded by St. Ethelburga, 
in the seventh century, and that she 
was buried there “in the north porch, 
under an arch :” in the words of the 
monk Goscellinus, writing about 1090, 
“in the north-east porch of the church 
against the south wall, covered with an 
arch.” (In aquilonali porticu ad austra- 
lem ecclesia parietem arcu involutum.) 
This rather remarkable and obscure de- 
scription of the precise locality of the 
tomb, Mr. Jenkins understands to apply 
to a situation (under the arch of the fly- 
ing buttress at the south-east angle of 
the present chancel) which appears to 
me highly improbable, and not agreeing 
with the words of the description. The 
words aquilonali porticu, which Mr. 
Jenkins renders ‘the north porch,’ ap- 
pear to me to mean ‘the north aisle,’ 
a sense in which the word porticus is 
often used in medieval Latin. The 
present church has to my eyes all the 
character and appearance of a church 
of the eleventh century, built of the 
fragments of an earlier building of Roman 
origin. I have no doubt that the ori- 
ginal monastery was founded on the site 
of a Roman villa, as I think Mr. Jenkins 
has demonstrated, and he has uncovered 
some of the foundations of this villa, 
as well as of the monastery. But the 
foundations of the small church, with 
a round east end or apse and a north 
aisle, which he has uncovered close to the 
south side of the present church, appear 
to me to be those of the church of the 
seventh century, agreeing in plan and 
dimensions with other churches of that 
period, and the present comparatively 
large and lofty church was built partly 
of the old materials of the earlier church. 
The actual north wall of the old church 
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forms the south wall of the present 
church as far as it extends, accord- 
ing to the usual wise economy of our 
ancestors, who never needlessly pulled 
down an old wall, and if they could 
bring it in with their new plan always 
did so. In the middle of this wall, 
which according to my ideas belonged 
to both the churches, is a low sepulchral 
arch for a tomb, evidently, I should say, 
the burial-place of St. Ethelburga: it 
was in the wall of the north aisle of the 
old church in aquilonali porticu, and on 
the south side of the new church ad aus- 
tralem ecclesia, and thus reconciles the 
description of Goscellinus, writing about 
1090, after the new church was built. 
Mr. Jenkins objects to this explanation, 
on the ground that Lanfranc is only 
said to have repaired the old church, 
not to have built a new one, but the 
word reparavit, or ‘reparation,’ is often 
used in builders’ accounts of the Middle 
Ages for the building of a new wall 
of old materials. For instance, in the 
builders’ accounts for building the chap- 
ter-house of the Order of the Garter at 
Windsor in the time of Edward IIL, 
a transcript of which is now before me, 
the account begins with digging founda- 
tions, then pulling down old walls, and 
then goes on with, “ pro reparacione mu- 
rorum dicti domus capituli.” Now, as 
the Order of the Garter was only then 
first established, and the chapter-house 
was building for it by order of the 
King, there could by no possibility have 
been any old chapter-house there before 
to be repaired, and the walls then bui/d- 
ing must have been the new walls of 
the new chapter-house. It is possible 
that some portion of the old walls of 
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other buildings were used again where 
they happened to come in the right 
place for the new plan, just as at Ly- 
minge the north wall of the old church 
became the south wall of the new one. 
And at Reading abbey, founded hy 
Henry I., pieces of Roman masonry 
several feet square are used as old ma- 
terials in the present walls, just like 
blocks of stone from a quarry, with the 
layers of tiles, and the Roman mortar 
undisturbed. The greatest credit is 
due to Mr. Jenkins for the manner in 
which he has cleared the walls of his 
very interesting church from whitewash 
and plaster, and displayed all its original 
features, and the excavations he has 
made in the churchyard and meadow 
adjoining, and I should be sorry to say 
a word to annoy him, but I believe he 
is equally desirous with myself to ascer- 
tain the truth, and will take in good 
part my endeavours to arrive at it. 
I trust that Mr. Jenkins will accept this 
explanation, and will not consider it 
unfriendly on my part to make use of 
your pages to give the same information 
to others who are interested in the same 
questions. The Kent Society having 
done me the honour to request me to 
explain these old buildings to them, [ 
feel that I am only doing my duty in 
endeavouring to do so as well as I can, 
though I should be sorry to hurt the 
feelings of Mr. Jenkins or of any one 
else in the course of my investigations 
in the search after truth. The true 
history of very many of our old build- 
ings has yet to be written.—I am, &c. 
J. H. Parker. 
Ozford, Aug. 12, 1862. 


HEXHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


Mr. Ursan,—I am desirous of laying 
before your readers some details relating 
to Hexham Abbey Church, which may 
be considered supplementary to my ad- 
dress delivered at Hexham on the 23rd 
of July last”. 
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On removing modern pew-work and 
green baize, in the recent re-modelling 
of the choir, a grand old oak open pa- 
nelled screen-work monumental chapel 
or shrine, having a choice fifteenth-cen- 
tury tryptich occupying its original place 
as the altar picture of the shrine,—now 
kuown to be the Ogle shrine,—was dis- 
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covered and taken down, the joiner 
claiming these (as he was entitled by the 
contract made with him) as old mate- 
rials ! 

The oak open panel-work of the screen 
was cut up and dispersed: part is lying 
now, however, among old lumber, in 
a passage leading to the church. The 
painting, which the joiner quite acci- 
dentally saved from being cut to pieces, 
I have been fortunate enough to secure, 
within the last few days. It is a most 
extraordinary work, and as the whole of 
the roodscreen, now fortunately preserv- 
ed, has been splendidly decorated with 
figures of saints, the Dance of Death, 
&c., by the same artist who had painted 
this tryptich for the Ogle shrine, I 
have ample evidence to conclude that 
some painter of great eminence was 
employed in decorating the whole of 
the choir in the Perpendicular period, 
when it was remodelled. 

The great Robertus Ogle died 1404, 
We had one celebrated artist of our own 
in England at that period, in the reign 
of Henry VI.,—William Austen; and 
Henry VII. employed Jan Mabuse. 
But this large altar tryptich for the Ogle 
shrine may have been painted abroad. 

Consent has been given to raise one 
bay of the roof to the Early English 
pitch: to do this a fine old Perpen- 
dicular roof may, possibly, be sacrificed. 
I plead for sparing the old Perpen- 
dicular roof, and raising the high-pitch 
over and above it. 

I plead also for opening out the ori- 
ginal Saxon stairs to the crypt, which, 
I find, after being blocked up so many 
centuries, actually exist at this moment. 
The only access to this most extraordi- 
nary crypt at present is down a danger- 
ous ladder from the churchyard, when 
by the assistance of a mason and labourer 
for a few days the actual Saxon staircase 


could be disclosed, and we should in 
future descend from the transept down 
the original stairs. 

This exploration, however, must bedone 
with great discretion, as the great piers 
of the towers were erected in the Early 
English times to suit this staircase and 
crypt, and so near to it, and the stair- 
case so near to the foundations, that 
great practical judgment is required 
for the operation. 

A large portion of the vaulting of the 
crypt, under the piers of the tower, has 
fallen in in a dangerous manner. 

The next important matter I would 
urge is a careful regard for the old 
vaulted refectories. I discovered,in mak- 
ing my plan of the monastic remains, 
a long series of ribbed chambers, now 
respectively occupied by Dr. Stainthorpe, 
and the Incumbent, the Rev. J. Hud- 
son, as lumber-place, shoe-places, wine- 
cellars, and rubbish deposits. 

These are two long refectories which 
occupy one whole side (the west side) 
of the cloisters, having two transverse 
ribbed passage-ways leading from the 
cloisters. In a thick wall, forming the 
back of the lavatory, a passage-way 
exists which led to the staircase of the 
dormitories over. 

The refectories are now isolated from 
all connection with the abbey buildings, 
and appear to have no antiquarian 
favour; and a quite modern ball-room 
and court-house now occupy the site of 
the dormitories, to which aceess is gained 
by external stairs. 

Hexham has never been properly 
examined, and I have been well repaid 
for my investigations. The monastic 
buildings correspond in arrangement 
with those of the great establishment at 
Clairvaux.—I am, &c., 

F. R. Witson. 

Narrow-gate, Alnwick, Aug. 17, 1862. 


COATS OF ARMS IN THE CHURCHES OF STAMFORD AND 
ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Mr. Urnsan,—I am under the im- 
pression that there are at least two 


errors in the blazon of the coat of 


Gent. Mac. Vor. CCXIII. 


arms to which I alluded in my former 
letter. 
Vol. cexii. p. 745, North Luffenham, 
Tt 
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No. 11:— “Or, a bend gules between 
two chevrons of the field.” 

A bend between two chevrons is surely 
beyond speculation, and as improbable 
as it is impossible that the said chevrons 
could be of the field; hence a note of 
interrogation would be superfluous. 

It was not my intention to descend 
into particulars, but since I have been 
asked to point out other mistakes, a few 
evident violations of the laws of heraldry 
are hereunto appended. 

Vol. cexii. p. 337. 5 :—“ 2. Argent, a 
bend or between three cinquefoils of 
the field. 3. Argent, on a fesse en- 
grailed gules three mullets between as 
many ravens of the field. 4, Gules, a 
fesse ermine between three lions passant 
of the field.” 

6:—*3. Argent, on a bend sable 
three owls vert.” 

P. 601, line 3 :—* Azure, a fesse cre- 
nellé between six estoiles of the last.” 

Vol. cexiii. p. 78 :— Argent, on a 
bend sable three owls vert.” 

P. 205 :—*11. Vert, on a bend gules 
three bulls’ heads caboshed argent.” 

P, 206 :—* Azure, on a bend wavy or 
three ravens sable, within a bordure en- 
grailed argent, charged with roundles 
counterchanged.” “Sable, on a bend 
cotised argent a lion passant or, be- 
tween two fleurs-de-lis gules.” 

Tam, &e. CLYPEUS. 

[Having submitted the above letter 
to our contributor, we have received the 
following explanation. ] 


Mr. Ursan,—With reference to the 
letter of “Clypeus” kindly pointing ont 
errors in my account of the arms in the 
churches of Stamford and its neighbour- 
hood, I beg to say that I am glad to be set 
right, and on reference to my notes 
I find that I have to make the following 
corrections :— 

Vol. ccxii. p. 745, North Luffen- 


ham :—“11. Argent, two chevrons or, 
over all a bend gules.” 

Vol. cexii. p. 337:—“2. Argent, a 
bend or between three cinquefoils gules, 
3. Argent, a fesse engrailed gules, three 
mullets between as many ravens proper. 
4. Gules, a fesse ermine between three 
lions passant.” These arms are upon 
a white marble monument, and not 
being coloured, and the lines not being 
well cut, makes it difficult to describe 
heraldically. 

6:—“3. Argent, on a bend sable 
three owls full-faced proper.” The same 
applies to vol. cexiii. p. 78. 

P. 601, line 3 :—* Azure, a fesse cre- 
nellé (or super-embattled) between six 
estoiles or—Tryon.” 

Vol. cexiii. p. 205, No. 11, I have 
given on the authority of Blore, who in 
his ‘ History of Rutland,’ p. 184, gives 
this coat among others which were 
formerly in this church (Ketton), and 
a description of which is preserved in 
the College of Arms. 

P. 206, lines 17, 18 from bottom :— 
“2. Azure, on a bend wavy or three ravens 
proper, within a bordure argent, charged 
with roundles counterchanged.” With 
regard to the roundles being counter- 
changed (for they are red, blue, and 
I think green), I have taken for my 
authority ‘“Clarke’s Introduction to 
Heraldry,” edit. 1829, p. 30, who 
states,—“If there be two, three, or 
more in a coat, counterchanged, being 
of any colour or metal, they retain the 
name of roundle.” 

The following coat (5) should read,— 
“Sable, on a bend gules, cotised argent, 
a lion passant or, between two fleurs-de- 
lis.” The colour of the latter I cannot 
remember, as I have not at hand, in 
this instance, my notes taken on the 
spot. 

J. Smmpson. 

Stamford, Aug. 16, 1862. 


THE INSCRIPTION AT GUNWALLOE. 


Mr. Unsay,—I noticed in the July 
Number of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazInE 
(p. 27) an epitaph from Gunwalloe 


churchyard, There is a peculiarity 
about this epitaph which I think de- 
serves pointing out; I refer to the in- 
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genuity of its construction. If the old 
pronunciation of “shall” and “die” be 
observed, it will exhibit a double rhyme 
in each line; and if divided into words 
by perpendicular lines, it will read 
downwards as it does horizontally. 
Thus :— 
We 
Shawl 
Dee 
All 


all 
we 
shawl 
dee 


dee 
all 
we 
shawl 


shawl 
dee 
all 
we 


The Orkney Runes. 
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In each line “we” rhymes with 

“ die” and “all” with “shall.” 
I am, &e., 

Doneaster, Aug. 4, 1862. 

P.S. Will you allow me to suggest 
an explanation of “ meneage” more 
probable, I think, than any offered by 
your contributor (p. 21),—that it is the 
district of the churches; “men” being 
but another form of “ faen,” or “ fane.” 
This answers to the peculiar feature of 
the locality. 


#*B* 


THE ORKNEY RUNES. 


[The following letter has reference to 
the paper on the Inscriptions at Maes- 
howe, printed at p. 286.] 

Mr. Ursan,—lI am sorry that Pro- 
fessor Stephens should find any of his 
readings incorrectly given. I endea- 


voured to give his actual words as accu- 
rately as possible. I wish to state, how- 
ever, that the Professor’s amended read- 
ings, which reached me some weeks after 
he had favoured me with his first trans- 


lations, were the readings which I sup- 
posed he wished me to adopt, and to 
which I adhered as closely as I could, 
Some of the first readings I did not give 
at all, as the Professor, on further exa- 
mination of the casts, did not consider 
that they could be depended on. 


I am, &c. 


Ingleborough, Lancaster, 
Aug. 7, 1862. 


JAMES FARRER. 


THE BOS LONGIFRONS. 


Mr. Urnsan,—Mr. Dawkins (see the 
Number for August of the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazINE) must surely be under some 
misconception respecting the remains of 
the bos longifrons being almost confined 
to Celtic interments or débris. I need 
only refer him to the following pas- 
sages in Mr. Roach Smith’s “ Anti- 
quities of Richborough, Reculver, and 
Lymne,” under the head of “ Animal 
Remains.” With Roman remains at 
Colchester were found “three horncores 
of a species of ox termed bos longifrons.” 
“The bones and horns of the animals 


found in London, with Roman remains, 
are much of the same kind, viz. of the 
bos longifrons, sheep, goats,-&ce. At 
the Roman villa at Hartlip, in a deep 
pit, was a large quantity of the bones 
of the sheep, hog, horse, and ox, the 
last of which was ascertained to belong 
to the bos longifrons.” I believe many 
other instances could be cited; but it is 
enough to direct his attention to the 
rather extended chapter in the above 
work, which I infer has escaped his 
eye. —I am, &c., 


Aug. 5, 1862. F.S.A. 


THE LATE MR. BUCKLE. 


[We print the following communi- 
cation as a matter of courtesy to our 
correspondent, but we beg to assure him 
that the letter of Mr. Glennie is not, as 
he appears to suppose, new to us. Our 
opinion of Mr. Buckle’s theory is in no 
way affected by the gloss therein put 
upon it; and of any who may demur to 
ourstatement, that the vast but desultory 


reading of the deceased was not turned 
to proper use, we have only to request 
that they will look carefully over his 
book (including his lecture and review 
if they please), and judge for them- 
selves. | 

Mr. Ursay,—The biographical notice 
of the late Mr. Buckle, in the August 
number of the GenTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE, 
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is calculated to mislead many persons as 
to the views of that eminent historian: 
I therefore make no apology for request- 
ing you to publish, in your next im- 
pression, the following extract from a 
letter written by his friend and fellow- 
traveller, Mr. J. S. Stuart Glennie, to 
“The Times,” (June 18) :-— 


“As to Mr. Buckle’s works, it would 
be impossible for me to say much with- 
out such obtrusion of my own opinions 
as would be here and now utterly out 
of place. But this I may say, that the 
three great theses of his book have never 
yet been sufficiently, or at all considered. 
Hence great part of what has been said 
in the reviews may be true, and yet the 
book in its pith and marrow stand. 
These three theses, chiefly to be drawn 
from the second and fourth chapters, 


e,— 

“1. Political economy—the science of 
wealth—is the deductive science through 
which the investigation of natural is 
connected with that of social pheno- 
mena, and thus the way prepared for 
one universal science. 

“2. The laws of society are different 
from those of the individual; and the 
method of averages, with which has to 
be compared the mathematical theory of 
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probabilities, is that by which the former 
are to be investigated. 

“3. In social phenomena the intel- 
lectual, in individual the moral, laws are 
chiefly or alone to be considered: all 
moral social changes are thus preceded 
by intellectual changes.” 

The same gentleman informs us that 
great parts of the special History of 
Civilization in England are in manu- 
script, in a fit state for publication ; and 
that there exist outlines of essays on the 
Ultimate Causes of the Interest of 
Money, on Bacon, on Shakespeare, on 
the Influence of Northern Palestine on 
the Origin of Christianity. 

Mr. Buckle published in “ Fraser’s 
Magazine” (April, 1858) a lecture which 
he had delivered (March 19th) at the 
British Institution, on the “ Influence of 
Women on the Progress of Knowledge,” 
and on a subsequent occasion (May, 
1859) reviewed Mr. Mill’s essay “On 
Liberty,” in the same periodical. This 
latter is especially valuable, from its 
containing one of the most magnificent 
arguments in favour of thedoctrine of the 
soul’s immortality to be found in human 
literature.—I am, &c, K.P, D.E. 


THE FIFTEENTH HUSSARS. 


Mr. Ursan, — My attention has 
recently been directed to the fact that 
the obituary notice of my late father, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Joseph Thack- 
well, G.C.B., which appeared in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazine of August, 
1860, contained an important error, 
which should at once be rectified. 

On the authority of a brother officer 
of the deceased it was there stated that— 
“Sir Joseph was wounded in what the 
doctors call the fore-arm of his left arm. 
This, one would think, would stop most 
men; but no, he instantly seized his 
bridle with his right hand, in which was 
his sword, and still dashed on at the 
head of his regiment—the command of 
the 15th having devolved upon him—to 
charge the enemy. Another shot took 
effect, luckily on the same arm, already 
wounded about ten inches higher up.” 

Now, the statement that the com- 
mand of the 15th Hussars devolved upon 
Sir Joseph in the course of the Battle 
of Waterloo I have since learned is not 


in accordance with fact. Joseph Thack- 
well, then senior Captain of the 15th 
Hussars, received both his wounds and 
was under the necessity of quitting the 
field some time before Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dalrymple lost his leg or Major Griffith 
was killed. The command of this very 
gallant corps eventually fell to the lot 
of that very brave soldier, Captain 
Skinner Hancox, who took it out of 
action. The 15th performed miracles 
of valour on that eventful day! As 
your Magazine has long since esta- 
blished a reputation for love of ac- 
curacy, I am confident you will insert 
this communication without delay in 
justice to the above-named gallant 
officers.—I am, &c., 
Epwarp JosEpH THACKWELL, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
London, August 5, 1862. 
P.S.—Sir Joseph Thackwell did not 
attain to the command of the 15th until 
1820. He resigned the command in 1831. 
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[Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian in- 
terest which do not appear to demand more formal treatment, SYLVANUS 
URBAN invites the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve 
a record of many things that would otherwise pass away.] 








Tue Liprary oF THE LATE Provost or Eton.—The library of the late 
Rev. Dr. Hawtrey formed the subject of a ten days’ sale (commencing 
June 30) by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. The following may be men- 
tioned as among the more remarkable and valuable works that it contained :— 

Lot 261. “Bibliotheca Grenvilliana,” or Biographical Notices of Rare and 
Curious Books, forming part of the library of the Right Hon. T. Grenville, by 
J.T. Payne and H. Foss, with addenda, 3 vols., 8vo., uncut, rare, 1842-8— 
6/. 17s. 6d. (Quaritch.) 

Lot 319. Ashmole (Elias, Windsor Herald).—‘ The Institutions, Laws, and 
Ceremonies of the Most Noble Order of the Garter ;” whole-length portrait of 
King Charles II. in his robes, by Sherwin; plates of the interior of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor ; installation of the Knights of the Garter; their robes, arms, 
&c., by Hollar; folio, large paper, fine copy, rare, russia, 1672—10/. (Boone.) 

Lot 384. Bourdaloue (Pére Louis).—Sermons (Avent, Caréme, Mystéres, 
Fétes, Dimanches, Exhortations, Retraite, et Pensées), 16 vols., 8vo., portrait, 
fine copy, morocco, gilt edges ; by Derome, Paris, 1707-34; best edition, rare. 
See Brunet, “Manuel de Libraire ;” this copy sold for 222f. in Larcher’s sale— 
10/. 15s. (Toovey.) 

Lot 449. Burnet (Bishop G.)—* History of his Own Time,” with the sup- 
pressed passages and notes, by the Earls of Dartmouth and Hardwicke, 
Speaker Onslow and Dean Swift; edited by the Rev. Dr. Routh, President 
of Magdalen College; 6 vols., imperial 8vo., large paper; to which are now 
added the additional annotations published in the second edition, only 25 copies 
of which were printed; illustrated with numerous portraits (many of them 
proofs and very rare) ; splendidly bound in morocco, the sides ornamented with 
gold tooling ; very rare. Oxon., 1823, &c.—30/. 10s. (Ditto.) 

Lot 632. “Camden Society's Publications,” from the commencement in 
1838 to 1861, 81 vols., small thin 4to. ; a complete set—7/. 2s, 6d. (Quaritch.) 

Lot 646. “ Biblia Polyglotta, edidit Brianus Waltonus, cum Lexico Castelli,” 
bound in 2 vols.; together 8 vols., folio, uniform in calf, engraved title and 
other plates, by Hollar; 1657-69, without dedication, or portraits of Walton 
or Castell—17/. 10s. ( Willis.) 

Lot 647. “Biblia Greca Sacre Scripture Veteris Noveeque Omnia Grece ;” 
folio, first edition, thick paper, a few leaves from a small paper copy, morocco. 
Venet. Aldus, 1518—9/. 2s. 6d. (Quaritch.) 

Lot 651. “Biblia Islandica. Formalium Doct. Martini Lutheri;” folio, 
wood-cuts; first and rarest edition of the Bible in Icelandic; patronised by 
Gudbrand Thorlattson, Bishop of Holum, who provided the types, woodcuts, 
&c., some of which were constructed by his own hands; morocco, gilt leaves. 
Preutad a Holun af Jone Jonsone, 1584—9/. 10s. (Ditto.) 
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Lot 661. Cabinet de Crozat.—‘ Recueil d’Estampes d’aprés les plus beaux 
Tableaux dans le Cabinet du Roi,” &c.; 2 vols., folio; nearly 200 engravings 
from splendid pictures, many of which are now in England ; large paper, old 
French calf, gilt edges, atlas size ; Paris, 1729-42—9/. 5s. (Ditto.) 

Lot 666. “China,” a series of 50 large size Water-colour Drawings, repre- 
senting the dwellings of the Chinese, their domestic enjoyments and occupa- 
tions, their country houses, gardens, fishing lakes, &c. ; all in brilliant colouring, 
executed by native artists; expensively half-bound, the inside and outside 
covered with silk, printed with Chinese figures, imperial size ; and “ Chinese 
Ornithology,” a fine series of 100 native drawings, in colours, of birds of very 
varied shape and plumage, all mounted on the trees, flowers, and shrubs on 
which they feed and roost, the name of each inscribed at the foot in Chinese 
characters ; folio, laid down on English drawing-paper ; uniform in all respects 
with the preceding—182. 5s. (Willis.) 

Lot 776. Cuvier (Baron).—“ Animal Kingdom,” translated with additional 
descriptions by E. Griffith, Pidgeon, and others, with classified index ; 16 vols., 
royal 8vo.; numerous coloured plates, large paper, half-morocco, top edges 
gilt ; 1827-35—18/. 15s. (Quaritch.) 

Lot 930. Cervantes Saavedra.—“ E] Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, corregida por la Real Academia Espaiiola ;” 4 vols., 4to., plates, de- 
signed and engraved by first-rate Spanish artists; Madrid, Ibarra, 1780 ; the 
most correct text of this extremely delightful romance, and the best ever 
printed, further illustrated by three other series of engravings, proofs, on India 
paper; splendidly bound in morocco, gilt edges, and appropriately tooled— 
11/. 5s. (Willis.) 

Lot 960. Du Cange.—* Glossarium Mediz et Infime Latinitatis cum Sup- 
plementis Integris Carpentierii, et Additamentis Adelungii et Aliorum Digessit. 
G. A. L. Henschel ;” 7 vols., 4to.; vols. 1 to 6 newly bound in dark calf, old 
style, the 7th volume in parts; Parisiis, Didot, 1840-50—9/. 15s. (H. Bohn.) 

Lot 972. “Costumes of China ;” a magnificent series of 32 beautiful native 
drawings, representing the male and female aristocracy of the Celestial Empire, 
depicted in whole lengths, and all in dresses of the richest and varied colours, 
mounted on large drawing-paper ; folio, imperial size, dark morocco back and 
corners, the sides in and out covered with Chinese silk—7/. 10s. (Willis.) 

Lot 985. Dresden Gallery.—“ Die Vorziiglichsten Gemilde der Koniglichen 
Galerie in Dresden ;” 2 vols., folio, elephant size; portraits of the King and 
Queen of Saxony, and extremely beautiful lithographs of one of the finest and 
purest collections of paintings ever formed, with descriptions in German and 
French ; half-morocco; Dresden, 1836—22/. 10s. (Archer.) 


SuitpoTtte Vicarage. — The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have made a 
grant of 2007. towards the funds for enlarging and improving the Vicarage 
house. Mr. Christian, in reporting upon the plans to the Commissioners, 
states, “The house appears to be of some antiquity and interest, and all its 
ancient features should, if possible, be preserved. The architect seems to 
understand this.” Mr. F. R. Wilson, the architect, of Alnwick, in making 
his survey of the existing buildings of the Vicarage, discovered the remains 
of an ancient tower, built up with, and forming part of, the Vicarage house, 
and has traced the remains to be the veritable “Turris de Shilbotel,” or 
fortlet, mentioned in early records. The designs approved by the Kcclesi- 
astical Commissioners, and upon which the t in aid has been made, include 
the entire restoration of the “Turris de Shilbotel,” as the leading feature of 
the Vicarage dwelling. 
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Historical and Misrellaneous Rebielws, 
and Ziterarp Hotices. 





Bird Murder ; or, Good Words for 
Poor Birds. By a CountRy CLERGY- 
MAN. (London: Wertheim, Macintosh, 
and Hunt. 12mo.)—The durability of 
popular errors and prejudices is in no- 
thing more strikingly exemplified than 
in the general belief that birds are 
seriously destructive to grain and fruit. 
Farmers and gardeners poison indis- 
criminately all kinds of birds; they 
shoot and snare them ; they form spar- 
row-clubs; and in many of our village 
schools, especially in Kent, the children 
are encouraged to take eggs and young, 
and are rewarded at the rate of about 
two-pence per dozen ! 

In the meantime, while this blind igno- 
rance is perpetuated and encouraged, 
our crops of corn and fruit are destroyed 
by the insects which, during the last 
few years especially, have increased to 
an alarming extent. Their natural ene- 
mies have been destroyed, and their in- 
crease has been terrifically rapid. Whole 
plantations of fruit have been destroyed, 
the corn has been in many places seri- 
ously injured, and as the population goes 
on progressing, inaveryshorttime, unless 
the legislature should interfere, we may 
expect in England what has happened 
in France. There, from the destruction 
of the small birds, the value of the grain 
destroyed by insects in one year was 
estimated at £160,000. 

The French, active and energetic 
whenever awakened to a sense of danger, 
have called in science to their aid, and 
the result has been a Report which has 
been laid before the Senate. It is of the 
most searching kind, and must strike 
dismay into the hearts of the farmers 
and gardeners who so long have been 
ignorantly killing their best friends, 
“The bird can do without man,” says 
the Report, “but man cannot do without 
the bird.” In England almost every 


child in the country is brought up to 
rob birds’ nests, to entrap birds in the 
winter, and to destroy their young. 
Parentstoleratetheamusement, strangely 
neglecting to see that they are thus 
laying the foundation for cruelty and 
hardness of heart, and are familiarizing 
their children with animal suffering, so 
that in a short time they look upon it 
with indifference, if not with pleasure ; 
and thus by degrees their minds be- 
come callous and brutalized. There 
would seem to be some malignant in- 
fluence operating upon society against 
the birds, without whose assistance man 
must lose the main necessaries of life, 
and whose companionship is to the edu- 
cated and refined one of nature’s choicest 
blessings. Man, woman, and child are 
combined to kill and exterminate them. 
We read that @ lady near Rochester 
has distinguished herself this year by 
poisoning some thousands of small birds. 
A man at Lewes, last winter, caught 
999 dozen of sparrows to be shot at, 
what his enlightened townsmen seem 
partial to, sparrow-matches! Swallows 
are now commonly shot at by thoughtless 
and idle young men for amusement, and 
to perfect themselves in shooting, as if 
this worthless gratification and their 
vicious tastes are to take precedence of 
nature’s laws and the necessities of man! 
In the spring and summer it is common 
for country lads on Sundays to go birds’ 
nesting ; they seldom, or never, go to 
church. A friend of ours informs us 
that in one four hours’ walk on a Sun- 
day in Kent he met parties of birds’- 
nesters, amounting in all to upwards of 
fifty persons, and he calculated that at 
least. they had destroyed, in that short 
time, upwards of 1,000 eggs and young, 
and among them were some of the rarest 
kinds. 

It seems an insult to commofi sense 
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in the present day, when education is 
bestowed upon all, to suggest legislative 
enactments to put down this evil; for it 
is obvious that its, barbarity and per- 
nicious tendency have been overlooked, 
and that a little teaching in the proper 
time and place. would be all that is 
wanted. The mischief has arisen solely 
from a neglect of the peculiar instruc- 
tion required. To the clergy and to 
schoolmasters the public must turn for 
help, and there can be no doubt it will 
now be afforded. This pamphlet by 
a Country Clergyman is a movement in 
the right direction. It says much to 
the purpose in brief compass, and it is 
published at the lowest price, so that it 
may be purchased for general distribu- 
tion by all who are disposed to co- 
operate in putting down for ever a 
nuisance anda mischief now growing up 
into what will soon be a national ca- 
lamity, as it is already a national dis- 
grace. 


— 


Collectanea Antiqua, Vol. V1., Part I. 
—We have just received this new Part 
of Mr. Roach Smith’s work, too late for 
the fall notice that it requires this 
month, but we shall take an eariy oppor- 
tunity of returning to it. Meanwhile 
we may observe that it contains articles 
on Roman Remains discovered on Hod- 
hill, Dorsetshire; Roman Monuments 
illustrative of Social and Industrial Life ; 
Chester : its Roman Remains; Romano- 
Gaulish Fictilia; and the commencement 
of one on the Archwology of Horticul- 
ture, which will make most readers de- 
sirous to see the remainder. Even this 
mere list of names will give to any one 
who is not acquainted with the work 
some idea of its value and comprehensive 
nature, which will appear all the more 
remarkable when it is known that it is 
the unaided production of a single indi- 
vidual ; and every lover of sound inves- 
tigation of the past, with a view to the 
illustration of the present, will join with 
us in the wish that its talented author 
may long enjoy the health and strength 
necessary to carry on his laborious under- 
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taking, and continue to receive the pecu- 
niary support that it so well deserves. 


The Reliquary, No. 1X. (London: J. 
R. Smith; Derby: Bemrose).—This is 
the first number of a new volume, and 
the work would.appear to be firmly 
established. It contains, among other 
matters, Thomas Blore, the Topographer, 
also a notice of Chantrey, both, we must 
remark, Derbyshire men; two pleasing 
papers on the Tissington Well Dressing ; 
some Remarks on the Dialect of the 
High Peak, by Lord Denman, in con- 
tinuation of a former paper; Notes on 
the Parish Register of Eyam ; Original 
Documents, &c. There are several wood- 
cuts, and a plate representing Wyon’s 
medal to the memory of Chantrey. 


A History of Preston Guild. By 
W. Dozson and J. Haruann, F.S.A. 
(Preston: Dobsons.) — This little local 
work may be of interest in connexion 
with the intended celebration at Preston 
in the course of the present month of 
September. It details the doings at 
some twenty previous celebrations, be- 
ginning with that in 1328; and gives, 
beside, in an Appendix a translation of 
the Custumal of Preston, lists of the 
town charters, of the mayors, the cor- 
poration regalia, the various trade 


guilds, &c. 


An Apology for the Beard ; addressed 
to Men in general, to the Clergy in par- 
ticular. By Antium MaaistEr. (Riv- 
ingtons.)—The title of this little book 
sufficiently describes its object. It ad- 
duces a variety of reasons, good, bad, or 
indifferent as the reader pleases, against 
the “daily penance of shaving ;” but the 
author thinks them so forcible, that he 
concludes with the hope that before next 
winter every reader of his pamphlet will 
“assert his independence” by wearing 
his beard, and he is sanguine enough to 
believe that “the shaven, being the un- 
natural face,” will not much longer be 
seen among us. 





Monthly Entelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Dvnrine the past month public attention has been almost exclusively 
devoted to America and to Italy. In the former country something 
like a suspension of hostilities has been brought about in Virginia, ap- 
parently by the severe losses that both parties have sustained, but the 
Federals have evident difficulty in maintaining themselves in the posi- 
tion on the James River which they took up on their retreat from before 
Richmond. In other quarters the Confederates have been decidedly 
successful, They are understood to have several iron-clad vessels nearly 
ready, which are fully reckoned on as able to break the blockade of 
Charleston and other ports, and re-establish trade with Europe; they 
have recaptured Baton Rouge, and threaten New Orleans, and a steam 
ram (the “Arkansas”) on the 15th of July inflicted great damage on the 
Federal flotilla before Vicksburg, the siege of which place has been since 
abandoned, though the ‘‘ Arkansas” had been blown up by her own crew, 
in consequence of some derangement of her machinery. The Federal 
Government has, in a measure, recognised the Southern Confederacy as 
an established government by entering into an arrangement with it for 
exchange of prisoners, which it might be hoped would render the war 
less sanguinary than before; but this seems now hardly likely to be the 
case, as one of its generals (Pope) is accused of murdering his prisoners, 
and reprisals, confined to that general and his officers, are threatened. 
M‘Clellan has been virtually superseded, by the appointment of Halleck 
as commander-in-chief ; and volunteering having failed to raise a fresh 
army, conscription has been resorted to. The native Americans have 
opposed this by force in some places, and in others they are trying to 
evade it by flight to Canada, or Europe, or even Australia, in conse- 
quence of which all sea-going vessels are rigorously searched ; and thou- 
sands of foreign settlers, who had practically renounced their allegiance 
to their respective Governments, now anxiously claim the protection of 
their consuls. In the meantime, specie has almost entirely disappeared 
from the country, all trade except as connected with the war is at a 
stand-still, and every day seems to render it more probable that some 
serious difficulty will arise with England or France (perhaps with both) 
in consequence of the high-handed manner in which the Federal cruisers 
interfere with the vessels of those nations, under the plea of preventing 
supplies reaching the Southerners from their sympathisers in Europe. 

In the south of Italy affairs have a very threatening aspect. Garibaldi 
has collected a force in Sicily with the avowed object of obtaining Rom* 
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for the capital of Italy, which may certainly be looked on as hopeless in 
the presence of the French army, and this the Emperor has openly de- 
clared that he will not withdraw in the face of “insolent threats.” The 
Italian Government appear sorely embarrassed ; they have proclaimed 
a state of siege in Sicily, and blockaded the island, but Garibaldi is 
said to have passed over almost alone into Calabria, hoping: to raise an 
army there, and, as his opponents allege, establish*an independent re- 
public. On the other hand, the Emperor of the French is charged with 
a design of re-erecting the kingdom of Rome. Thus “Italian unity” 
seems in imminent danger from two of the very men who were formerly 
its most ardent champions. 

At home much uneasiness is felt as the months pass by without any 
sign of a speedy termination of the disastrous conflict in America, which 
has already reduced to such dire distress so large a proportion of the 
factory hands. These poor people have as yet borne their sufferings 
with exemplary patience, but no one can venture to say what may arise 
if the coming winter should find them still unemployed. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





August 15.—Bajmoral, August 12. The vernor and Commander-in-Chief of the Cape 


Queen, Sovereign of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter, has been graciously pleased by 
letters patent under the Great Seal of the 
Order, bearing date this day, to dispense with 
all the statutes and regulations observed in 
regard to installation, and to give and grant 
unto His Royal Highness Frederick William, 
Reigning Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
Knight of the said Most Noble Order, full 
power and authority to exercise all rights and 
privileges belonging to a Knight Companion of 
‘the said Most Noble Order of the Garter, in as 
full and ample a manner as if he had been for- 
mally installed, any decree, rule, or usage to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


Ecc.estastican. 

The Rev. Henry Drury, M.A., Vicar of 
Bremhill, Wilts., and Chaplain of the House 
ef Commons, to be Archdeacon of Wilts., in the 
room of the late Ven. Archdeacon Macdonald. 


Crv1t, NAVAL, AND MrurTary. 

July %. To be Ordinary Members of the 
Civil Division of the Second Class, or Knights 
Commanders, of the Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath, viz :— 

William Stevenson, esq., C.B., Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Mauritius ; 

Philip Edmond Wodehouse, esq., C.B., Go- 


of Good Hope and its dependencies ; 

Charles Henry Darling, esq., Capt.-General 
and Governor-in-Chief of Jamaica and its de- 
pendencies ; and 

Majer-Gen. Edward Macarthur, C.B., some 
time administering the government of the 
colony of Victoria. 

To be Ordinary Members of the Civil Division 
of the Third Class, or Companions of the said 
Most Honourable Order, viz :— 

Francis Hincks, esq., Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of British Guiana ; 

Charles John Bayley, esq., Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bahama Islands 
and their dependencies ; 

Ker Baillie Hamilton, esq., Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Antigua, Montserrat, 
Barbuda, St. Christopher, Nevis, Anguilla, the 
Virgin Islands, and Dominica; 

Arthur Edward Kennedy, esq., sometime 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of 
Sierra Leone and its dependencies, and subse- 
quently Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Western Australia ; 

Sir Alfred Stephen, knt., Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the colony of New South 
Wales; and 

Henry Black, esq., Judge of the Vice-Admi- 
ralty Court of the province of Canada. 

M. Charles Henri Philippe Gauldrée-Boilleau, 
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Consul at Quebec for H.M, the Emperor of the 
French, approved of as H.I.M.’s Consul-General 
in the British provinces of North America. 

Aug. 5, The Hon. Spencer Frederick Jocelyn 
to be Page of Honour to Her Majesty, vice 
Boyle. 

Capt. Charles Clausen approved of as Consul 
in London for H.M. the King of Wurtemberg. 

Mr. Mortimer M. Jackson approved of as 
Consul at Halifax, Nova Scotia, for the United 
States of America, 

Henry John Ball, esq., to be Judge of the 
Court of § y Jurisdiction, and Charles 
May, esq., to be Police Magistrate for the colony 
of Hongkong. 

Aug. 8. The Rev. John Rice Byrne, of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, to be one of H.M.’s 
A jot + T Pp 3 of anh 1 

M. George César Bourguignon approved of 
as Consul in the Mauritius for the Swiss Con- 
federation. 

Alexander Wilson Moir, esq., to be President 
of the Council of the Turks’ and Caicos Islands 
and their dependencies. 

John Keith Jolly and George Wall, esqrs., 
to be members of the Legislative Council of the 
Island of Ceylon. 

Col. William Crawley Stace, R.E., to be a 
member of the Council of the Island of St. 
Helena. 

John Hercules Hazell and William Lynch, 
esqrs., to be members of the Executive Council 
of the Island of St. Vincent. 

William Macintyre and William Stedman, 
esqrs., to be members of the Council of the 
Island of Dominica. 

Charles John Boyle, esq., to be Chief Com- 
missioner of Railways for the Island of Mau- 
ritius. 
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Aug. 15. Francesco Fiteni, esq.,.LL.D., to 
be one of H.M.’s Judges for the Island of Malta, 

Aug. 19. The Ven. Archdeacon Geo. Meade 
Gibbs, M.A., to be a member of the Legislative 
Council of the Island of St. Christopher. 

William Henry Sherwood, esq., M.D., to be 
a member of the Legislative Council of H.M.’s 
Settlements on the River Gambia. 

Swinburne Ward, esq., to be Civil Commis- 
sioner and Collector of Taxes for the Seychelles 
Islands. 

John Ayliff, esq., to be Treasurer for the 
colony of Natal. 

Capt. Alexander Decimus Toogood, half-pay, 
104th Foot, to be one of H.M.’s Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice J. W. Cookney, esq., 
resigned. 

Mr. Arnold Otto Meyer approved of as Consul 
at Singapore for the Free Hanseatic City of 
Lubeck. 

Abdullah Effendi approved of as Consul-Gen. 
at Manchester for the Sublime Ottoman Porte. 

Don Francisco de Acuna approved of as 
Consul at Southampton for H.M. the Queen 
of Spain. 


MEMBERS BETUBNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

July 29. District of Burghs of Dysart, Kir- 
kaldy, Kinghorn, and Burntisland.— Roger 
Sinclair Aytoun, esq., of Inchdairnie, in the 
room of Robert Ferguson, esq., who has ac- 
cepted the office of Steward of H.M.’s Manor 
of Hempholme. 

Aug. 12. County of Carlow.—Denis William 
Pack Beresford, esq., of Fenagh-lodge, in the 
said county of Carlow, in the room of William 
Bunbury M‘Clintock Bunbury, esq., who has 
accepted the office of Steward of H.M.’s Chil- 
tern Hundreds, 





BIRTHS. 


4ug.1. At Berlin, H.R.H. the Crown Princess of Prussia, a son. 


May 16. At Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, 
the wife of Archdeacon Wright, a son. 

June7. At Agra, prematurely, the wife of 
Francis Hastings McLeod, Capt. R.A., a dau. 

Junel7. At Bangalore, Madras Presidency, 
the wife of Capt. Eardley W. Childers, Royal 
Horse Artillery, a dau. 

June 20. At Nusseerabad, the wife of Capt. 
Morgan, 28th Regt., a son. 

June 28. At St. Helena, the wife of Col. 
Stace, R.E., a dau. 

July 1. At Umballah, the wife of Capt. 
Geo. H. Hale, 7th Bengal Irregular Cavalry, 
a dau. 

July 6. At Constantinople, the wife of Major 
Gordon, R.E., a son, 

July 14. At Seal, Sevenoaks, the wife of 
Deputy-Commissary-Gen. Darling, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Dodg- 
son, a son. 

July 19. At Lancing College, Sussex, the 


wife of the Rev. R. E. Sanderson, Head Master, 
a son. 

At Ickleford Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Chas. Gerrard Andrewes, a son. 

July 20. In Kensington-gardens-sq., the 
wife of the Rev. Aubrey Chas. Price, minister 
of the Lock Chapel, a son. 

July 21. At Aberbraint, Anglesey, the wife 
of Mark Robt. Pechell, esq., Commander R.N., 
a dau. 

At Tunstead Vicarage, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Herbert Southey White, a son. 

July 22. In Porchester-sq., Bayswater, the 
wife of Wm. Rose Robinson, esq., Madras 
Civil Service, a dau, 

At Newbury, the wife of the Rev. William 
Milton, a dau. 

In Halkin-st. West, Belgrave-sq., the wife 
of Cosmo Duff Gordon, esq., a son. 

At Townlands, Lindfield, Sussex, the wife of 
the Rev. Edw. Simms, a son. 
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At the Rectory, Ewhurst, Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. Andrew A. W. Drew, a son. 

July 23. At Dublin, the wife of Col. Shute, 
4th Dragoon Guards, a dau. 

At Courteen-hall, Northants., the wife of 
Herwald Wake, esq., C.B., a son. 

At Aston-on-Clun, Salop, the wife of the 
Rev. A. B. Rocke, a son. 

In Eaton-pl., the wife of Lieut.-Col. Lear- 
month, of Dean, N.B., a son. 

At Granville-park-ter., Lewisham, the wife 
of the Rev. Chas. Marson, a dau. 

In Devonport-st., Hyde-pk., the wife of the 
Rev. Frederick M. Middleton, a dau. 

July 24. In Chesham-place, the Hon. Lady 
Simeon, a son. 

The wife of Capt. Watson, V.C., 13th Bengal 
Cavalry, a dau. 

At Kensington Palace, Mrs. Algernon West, 
a dau. 

At Maida-hill East, the wife of Frederick 
Haines, esq., F.S.A., a dau. 

At Pembridge-villas, Bayswater, the wife of 
Capt. Burnside, 21st Fusiliers, a dau. 

July 25. In Eaton-pl., the wife of Col. Chas. 
Mills, a son. 

The wife of Robert Burton, esq., of Longner- 
hall, Salop, a son and heir. 

At the Parsonage, Cundall, Yorkshire, the 
wife of the Rev. 8. Gray, a dau. 

July %. In Lower Brook-st., the Lady Bate- 
man, & son. 

At Belmont, near Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs, 
James Hope, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Barnard, 
Grenadier Guards, a son. 

At Spain’s-hall, Essex, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Ruggles Brise, a dau. 

At Heacham, Norfolk, three months after 
her husband’s death, the relict of the Rev. R. 
Cooper Black, Rector of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
East, London, and formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Huntingdon, a dau. 

At Abbey Cartron, Longford, the wife of 
Richard A. O’ Donel, esq., R.M., a dau. 

In St. Augustine-road, Camden New-town, 
the wife of Commander Dunsterville, R.N., of 
the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, 8. W.,ason. 

At Orwell Rectory, Cambridgeshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Henry C. A. Tayler, a son. 

At Southsea, Hants., the wife of Lieut. F. 
T. Thomson, a son. 

July 27. At Tunbridge Wells, the Countess 
of Mount Edgcumbe, a dau. 

The Hon. Mrs. St. John Methuen, a son. 

In Eaton-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Mostyn, a dau. 

At Twickenham, the wife of Sir Lionel Smith, 
bart., a dau, 

At Camp-house, Colchester, the wife of Col. 
Street, C.B., a dau. 

The wife of Col. Wm. Henry Vicars, of Win- 
ton-villa, Leamington, a son. 

At Pentre, Pembrokeshire, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Saunders Davies, a son and heir. 

At Upper Hardres Rectory, Kent, the wife 
of the Rev. Forster G. Simpson, Rector of 
Bhotley, Suffolk, a dau. 
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At Upper Norwood, the wife of Capt. Charles 
Johnston, 2nd Brigade Royal Artillery, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Tottenham, the wife of the 
Rev. John Godwin Hale, a son. 

July 28. At St. Helen’s, Southsea, the wife 
of Major Dowell, V.C., Royal Marine Artillery, 
@ son. 

At Road-hill Parsonage, Wilts., the wife of 
the Rev. Edward Peacock, a dau. 

At Offord Darcy, Hunts., the wife of the Rev. 
William Thornhill, a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of Reginald Calvert, esq., 
llth Hussars, a son. 

July 29. In Seamore-pl., Mayfair, the Lady 
Rendlesham, a dau. 

At Mosstown, co. Westmeath, the wife of 
Wm. James Perry, esq., J.P., a son. 

July 30. At Bethersden, Kent, the wife of 
J. A. Drake, esq., late 7th Dragoon Guards, 
a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. H. B. Power, Incumbent 
of Bramley, Surrey, a son. 

At Alum Scar, Blackburn, Laneashire, the 
wife of W. L. Feilden, esq., a dau. 

At Dry Drayton, Cambridgeshire, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Smith, a dau. 

July 31. At Bineham, the wife of J. G. 
Blencowe, esq., a dau. 

At Framsden Vicarage, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. George Everard, a dau. 

In Oxford-sq., Hyde-park (the residence of 
her mother, Lady Grant), the wife of Clinton 
F. Henshaw, esq., Rifle Brigade, a son. 

At Ilford, Constance, the wife of the Rev. F. 
H. Sperling, Rector of Papworth St. Agnes, 
a dau. 

Aug.1. At Harewood-house, Hanover-sq., 
the Countess of Harewood, a son. 

In Westbourne-park-road, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Edward Hall, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Staines, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Stokes, a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of B. H. Burge, esq., 
59th Regiment, a dau. 

Aug. 2. At Whorlton, the wife of the Rev. 
Arthur W. Headlam, a son. 

Aug. 3. At the Rectory, Corfe Castle, the 
Lady Charlotte Bankes, a son. 

In Belgrave-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Percy Wynd- 
ham, a dau. 

In Wilton-crescent, the wife of H. Lowther, 
esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Beaulieu Rectory, New Forest, the wife 
of the Rev. Frederick Walter Baker, a son. 

At Fern-hill-lodge, Farnham, the wife of 
Major F. Hammersley, unattached, a dau. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the wife of the Rev. 
F. C. Drake, a son. 

Aug.4. At Mor be, near L 
Hon. Mrs. William Flower, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. Thurburn, 
R.N., @ son. 

In Gordon-pl., Kensington, the wife of Dr. 
Collins, of the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst, a son. 

Aug. 5. In Chesham-st., the wife of C. H. 

A’Court Repington, esq., a son. 
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At Kinsale, co. Cork, the wife of Frederick 
Robinson, esq., M.D., Scots Fusilier Guards, 
a dau. 

In Shaftesbury-cres., the wife of Capt. W. 
W. Knollys, 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, a 
son. 
At the Rectory, Little Horsted, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rev. Augustus W. Warde, a son. 

Aug. 6. At Dover-house, Whitehall, the 
Viscountess Clifden, twin daus. 

At Norton-house, Dartmouth, the wife of 
Col. C. Hogge, R.A., a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. Hewett 
Carey, a dau. . 

At Belvedere, Erith, the wife of the Rev. J. 
G. Wood, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. Chas. Stuart 
Ward Ogilvie, Bengal Staff Corps, a son. 

At Rochester, the wife of the Rev. T. T. 
Griffith, a dau. 

Aug. 7. At Bath, the wife of Capt. J. B. 
Dickinson, R.N., of H.M.S. ** Dauntless,” a 
dau. 

At Brent Pelham-hall, Buntingford, the wife 
of John R. Welstead, esq., late Capt. 7th 
Dragoon Guards, a son. 

At Southampton, the wife of the Rev. F. C. 
Cole, a dau. 

At Pembroke Depot, the wife of Capt. J. W. 
Boissier, 37th Regt., a dau. 

Aug. 8. In South-st., Viscountess Hardinge, 
a dau. 

The Hon. Mrs. Nugent Bankes, a son. 

In Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Campbell, a dau. . 

At Wokingham, the wife of Lieut. G. W. 
Gregorie, R.N., a dau. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. Frank Sam- 
well, H.M.’s Indian Army, a dau. 

Aug. 9%, The Hon. Lady Filmer, a son and 
heir. 

In Eaton-place, the wife of H. Fenwick, 
esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Pembroke Dock, South Wales, the wife 
of Major Cox, R.E., a dau. 

At Kittisford Rectory, Somerset, the wife of 
the Rev. Cyril Stacey, a dau. 

At Elstead-lodge, the wife of J. L. Lushing- 
ton, esq., of the Madras Civil Service, a son. 

At Highgate, near Birmingham, the wife of 
Sebastian Evans, esq., M.A., a son. 

At High Elms, Hampton Court, the wife of 
Capt. Tyler, R.E., a son. 

At Modbury Vicarage, Devon, the wife of 
the Rev. G. C. Green, a dau. 

At Chatham, the wife of the Rev. S. Arnott, 
a dau. 

At Bayswater, the wife of Capt. C. W. Moore, 
108th Regt., a son. 

At Bramfield Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Nicholas Simons, a dau. 

At Mytton, near Shrewsbury, the wife of 
Edmund Burke Wood, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 10, At the Rocks, Kilkenny, the wife 
of Edward Wheeler, esq., J.P., a dau. 

At Castle Hedingham, the wife of Charles 
Brogden Sperling, esq., a dau. 
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At Clifton, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Gustavus 
Hume, Assistant-Inspector of Volunteers, a 
dau. 

At Catthorpe Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
H. Harper, a son. 

At West-end, Hayes, Middlesex, Mrs. Frank 
Gurney, a son. 

At Forest-hill, Windsor, the wife of Major 
J. E. Riley, late 88th Regt., a dau. 

At Emberton, Bucks., the wife of the Rev. 
W. Sutthery, a son. 

At the Grange, Hinton, near Faringdon, 
Berks., the wife of David Lloyd, esq., a son. 

4ug.11. At Kilvington-hall, Thirsk, the 
Lady Cecilia Turton, a son. 

In Ebury-st., the wife of Surgeon-Major 
Burke, Ist Battalion 3rd Regt. (the Buffs), 
a son. 

At Woodford, Wilts., the wife of C. M. C. 
Whatman, esq., a son. 

At Brent Pelham, the wife of A. Welstead, 
esq., a dau. 

At the Grammar-school, Needham Market, 
the wife of the Rev. James Brown, a son. 

At Alberbury Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Geo. Fitzclarance Slade, a dau. 

Aug. 12. At Newton-hall, Essex, the wife 
of Sir Brydges Henniker, bart., a son and heir. 

At Christ’s College-lodge, Cambridge, the 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Cartmell, Master of Christ’s 
College, a son. 

At Wissenden, Tunbridge Wells, the wife of 
Frederick Wm. Curteis, esq., a dau. 

At Hadzor-house, Worcestershire, the wife 
of R. Cameron Galton, esq., a dau. 

At Carleton Vicarage, Yorkshire, the wife of 
the Rev. T. E. Morris, a son. 

At Collin-house, Kirkcudbrightshire, Mrs. 
James Stewart, a son. 

At Chester, the wife of Arthur F. Bigg 
Wither, esq., late H.M.’s 55th and 12th Regts., 
a son. 

Aug. 13. At Kensington-palace-gardens, 
Lady Peto, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Leverstock-green, Herts., 
the wife of the Rev. Robert Helme, a son. 

Aug. 14. At the Rocks, East Malling, the 
wife of W. Gilbert, esq., a son. 

At West Woodhay Rectory, Berks., the wife 
of the Rev. Frederic Seale, a son. 

At Warmsworth Rectory, Doncaster, the wife 
of the Rev. Chas. E. Thomas, a son. 

Aug. 15. In Great Stanhope-st., the Duchess 
of Manchester, a dau. 

In Great Cumberland-street, the Hon. Mrs. 
Frederick Chichester, a son. 

At Deal, the wife of Capt. F. Connor, Ist 
Batt. 2nd Queen’s, a son. 

At Andover, the wife of John A. Strachan, 
esq., a dau. 

Aug. 16. At Waltham Abbey, the wife of 
Col. W. H. Askwith, R.A., a son. 

At Kingstown, the wife of Commissary-Gen. 
Power, C.B., a son. 

At Southampton, the wife of Major Charles 
Elgee, 28rd Regt. (Royal Welsh Fusiliers), 
@ son. 
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At Burnley, the wife of the Rev. Geo. Gill, 
@ son. 

In Montagu-st., Portman-sq., the widow of 
R. Wynne Williams, esq., late of Upper Brook- 
street, a son. 


Births. — Marriages. 
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At Walton Parsonage, Warwick, the wife of 
the Rev. E. Cadogan, a dau. 

Aug. 17. At the Parsonage, Stratford-on- 
Avon, the wife of the Rev. Francis T. Gill, 
Vicar of Warfield, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


May 13. At Christ Church, Rangoon, Capt. 
Alexander Ruxton McMahon, of the Madras 
Staff Corps, and eldest son of Major McMahon, 
of Holly Mount, Queen’s County, Ireland, to 
Jemima Fanny, fourth dau. of Major-Gen. 
Morden Carthew, Commanding the Pegu Di- 
vision. 

June 30. At St. Aloysius, Somerstown, Major 
F. R. Maunsell, Bengal Engineers, to Marie A., 
dau. of M. Vélez, esq. 

July 8. At Kensington, Ernest Albin Smith, 
esq., son of the Rey. Thos. Geo. Smith, of Wini- 
fred-house, Bath, to Lucy, dau. of the Rev. 
Wm. Andrew Weguelin, formerly Rector of 
Stoke, Sussex. 

July 14. At All Souls’, Langham-pl., Edw. 
Hyndman Beckles, esq., of the Civil Service, 
Sierra Leone, eldest son of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Sierra Leone, and grandson of 
the late Hon. John Alleyne Beckles, President 
of the Island of Barbados, to Elizabeth Reece, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Husbands 
Haynes, esq., of Barbados. 

At Harringworth, Northants., Fred. Hall, 
esq., B.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, to Mary 
Adelaide Julia, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Purdon, Rector of Seaton, Rutland. 

July 15. At Islington, C. J. Rudd, esq., 
late Madras Army, eldest son of the late Rev. 
J. Rudd, M.A., Vicar of Blyth, Notts., and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
Charlotte, dau. of the late John Wall, esq., 
of Chatham. 

At All Saints’, Maidstone, Richard James, 
eldest son of Richard Elliston Phillips Balston, 
esq., of Maidstone, to Emily Parker, youngest 
dau. of John Robinson, esq., Capt. West Kent 
Militia, of Bower-terr., Maidstone, and of Lydd, 
Kent. 

July 16, At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Major the Hon. Henry Littleton Powys-Keck, 
of Stoughton Grange, Leicestershire, to Maria, 
youngest surviving dau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
Sir John Gore, G.C.B., G.C.H. 

At Tbrapston, the Rev. Henry S. Bagshaw, 
to Agnes, dau. of John Archbould, esq., of 
Thrapston. 

At Chorlton-cum-Hardy, the Rev. J. E. 
Booth, M.A., Rector of Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
to Edith Elizabeth, second dau. of J. H. Law, 
esq., Urmston-lodge, Urmston, Lancashire. 

July 17. At Maltby-le-Marsh, Lincolnshire, 
the Rev. John Henry Overton, Incumbent of 
Legbourne, to Marianne Ludlam, second dau. 
of the Rey. John Allott, Rector of Maltby-le- 
Marsh. 


At the British Legation, Berne, Chas. B. H. 
Mitchell, esq., Adjutant Woolwich Division, 
Royal Marines Light Infantry, son of the late 
Col. Hugh Mitchell, R.M., to Fanny Oakley, 
second dau. of Wm. McP. Rice, esq., late of 
the Royal Dockyard, Woolwich. 

At Bathwick, the Rev. James Tanner, ap- 
pointed Colonial Chaplain to Kurnool, Madras 
Presidency, to Ellen Jane, second dau. of the 
late Col. John Freke Palmer, of the Madras 
Army. 

At Swallowfield, Berks., Thomas George, 
youngest son of the late Rev. Henry Fardell, 
Canon of Ely, to Letitia Anne, only dau. of 
H. Swann Oldfield, esq., Farley-hill, Reading. 

At Eynsham, Oxon., Benj. Hammond, esq., 
of Bradford, Yorkshire, to Ellen Maria, fifth 
dau. of William Shillingford, esq., of Newland- 
house, Eynsham. 

July 19. At St. Mark’s, Surbiton, the Rev. 
Edw. Robert Fisher, M.A., Curate of Draming- 
ton, York, to Harriet Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. George Morris, R.N. 

July 22. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Richard 
Arkwright, esq., second son of the late John 
Arkwright, esq., of Hampton-court, Hereford- 
shire, to the Lady Mary Byng, second dau. of 
the Earl of Strafford. 

At Woburn, Francis A. Bevan, son of Robert 
C. L. Bevan, esq., of Trent-pk., Middlesex, and 
Fosbury, Wilts., and the late Lady Agneta 
Bevan, to Elizabeth Marianne, third dau. of 
Lord and Lady Charles Russell. 

At Holy Trinity, St. Marylebone, Frederic 
Wnm., third son of the late Hon. Sir T. J. Platt, 
knt., one of the Barons of H.M.’s Court of 
Exchequer, to Julia Maria, only dau. of the 
late Robert John Gregg, esq., of Park-square, 
Regent’s-pk. 

At Whitminster, Alfred John Stanton, esq., 
second son of Wm. H. Stanton, esq., of the 
Thrupp, near Stroud, to Harriet Margaret, 
eldest dau. of Henry H. Wilton, esq., of Whit- 
minster-house, Gloucestershire. 

At Morcott, Rutland, Wm. Anthony Hust- 
wick, solicitor, of Soham, Cambs., to Marianne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Robert Iustwick, M.A., 
Rector of Morcott. 

At Wilton, Somerset, the Rev. George R. 
Brown, Student of Ch. Ch., and Vicar of Kirk- 
ham, Lancasbire, to Anna Louisa Paget, eldest 
dau. of Capt. Doveton, of Woodville, near 
Taunton, formerly of the Ist Madras Fusiliers. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Hen. Caven- 
dish Taylor, esq., of Chyknell, Shropshire, to 
Selina Elizabeth, dau. of the Hon. Hen. Gage. 
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At Brighton, the Rev. Edw. V. Buckle, third 
son of the Rev. Wm. L. Buckle, of Banstead, 
Surrey, to Mary Georgina, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. Fiennes 8. Trotman, of Dallington, 
Northampton. 

At Welton, Northants., the Rev. Charles 
Lipscomb, Vicar of Temple Ewell, to Caroline 
Elizabeth, second dau. of Edmund 8. Burton, 
esq., of Churchill-house, Welton. 

At St. James’s, Holloway, Wm. 8. Simpson, 
esq., of Albion-grove, Stoke Newington, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Watkins, esq., 
F.S.A., &c., of Falcon-sq. 

At the Chapel of the British Embassy, Con- 
stantinople, Albert T. M. Roberts, esq., R.N., 
of Elm Hurst, Hants., to Annie Sophia, elder 
dau. of Henry Newbolt, esq., Constantinople. 

July 23. At Monkstown, co. Dublin, the 
Rev. Arthur Benjamin Irvine, Curaté of Cole- 
raine, son of the late Major Irvine, esq., D.L., 
of Killadees, co. Fermanagh, to Louisa Caro- 
line, eldest dau. of Cheyne Brady, esq., of Wil- 
low-bank, Monkstown, and grandniece of the 
Right Hon. Maziere Brady, Lord Chancellor of 
Treland. 

At St. George’s, Stonehouse, Devon, Chas. 
Sidney Bradley, esq., Richmond, Yorkshire, to 
Maria King, youngest dau. of Vice-Adm. Bar- 
nard, Stonehouse. 

At Brighton, the Rev. Wm. Wood, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, to Emma, eldest dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Moorsom, late of the Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards. 

At St. Mary’s, Battersea, Howard Salenan 
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Wathen Dickson, only son of Wm. Hen. Dick- 
son, esq., of Chancellor-house, Tunbridge Wells, 
to Marion Margaret, eldest dau. of Col. Bal- 
main, Royal Indian Artillery. 

At St. George’s, Tombland, Norwich, David 
Simpson Penrice, esq., of Norwich, to Sophia, 
third dau. of the late Rev. J. T. Allen, Vicar of 
Stradbrooke, Suffolk. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, Wm. Thos. Waldy, 
esq., Capt. 43rd Light Infantry, to Emily, dau. 
of the late Wm. Bradshaw, esq., of Homerton. 

At Little Munden, Herts., the Rev. Wm. 
Wayman Hutt, Rector of Hockwold-cum-Wil- 
ton, Norfolk, and late Fellow and Assistant- 
Tutor of Caius College, Cambridge, to Mary 
Brettle Ellis, only dau. of the Rev. Chas. Jol- 
lands, Rector of Little Munden. 

At Hessle, Yorkshire, Joseph Hickson Peart, 
esq., of Hull, to Isabel Symonds, second dau. 
of Wm. Henry Huffam, esq., F.S.A., of Hessle. 

At Hanwell, John Baynton, eldest son of 
John Hayne, esq., of Gloucester-sq., Hyde-pk., 
to Luciana Partridge, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
J. A. Emerton, D.D., Principal of Hanwell 
College. 

At St. Saviour’s, South Hampstead, W. T. 
Smallwood, esq., of Copeley-hill, Aston, to Mar- 
garet, widow of the Rev. Edw. Jones, of Ave- 
bury, Wilts. 

At Kingsworthy, Winchester, Acheson Gray, 
esq., of Stag-hall, co. Antrim, to Mary, only child 
of John Griffith, esq., Kingsworthy. 

At St. Peter Martin, Bedford, Capt. Duncan 
James Baillie, R.H.G., to Anna Glentworth, 





Hanrott, esq., of Bedford-row, Bk 
to Mary Ann Dover, only dau. of the late Sohn 
Hodgson Fearon, Capt. in H.M.’s 19th Regt. 
In Maghera Church, John Kells Ingram, 
esq., LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Wm. Ingram, of 
Templecarne, Clogher, to Madeline, second 
dau. of James J. Clark, esq., J.P. and D.L., 


gest dau. of the Rev. Gustavus Burnaby, 
of Sowerby-hill, Leicestershire. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Edward Joseph 
Ridgway Connolly, esq., Capt. Royal Marines 
Light Infantry, third son of the late Gen. Wm. 
Hallett Connolly, to Eliza Frances, dau. of the 
late Geo. Gunnell, esq., of Stonylands, Ded- 
ham, Essex, and many years of the House of 
Cc 





of Largantogher-house,-co. Londonderry. 

Att. Bees, Henry Adams, esq., of Bristol, to 
Eleanor, second surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
John Fox, M.A., Vicar of Hale, Cumberland. 

July 24. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Hon. 
T. O. Plunkett, lst Royals, second son of the 
late Lord Louth, of Louth Castle, Ireland, to 
Clara Anne, only dau. of John Kirkby, esq., 
Sheffield, Yorkshire. 

At Clifton, F. Bernard Servington, only son 
of F. Bernard Beamish, esq., M.P., and the 
Hon. Mrs. Beamish, to Miss Broadley, dau. of 
Col. Broadley, of Belle Vue, co. Cork. 

At St. Peter’s, Ledbury, Lieut. George Hope 
Mansell, R.N., youngest son of the late Rear- 
Adm. Sir Thos. Mansell, K.C.H., K.S., Guern- 
sey, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Tanner, 
esq., M.D., of Gloucester-house, Ledbury. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Francis James 
King, esq., 13th Hussars, eldest son of J. King 
King, esq., M.P., of Staunton-pk., Hereford- 
shire, to Zumala Mary Emily, youngest dau. of 
the late Col. Gurwood, C.B., Deputy-Lieut. of 
the Tower. 

At Bathwick, Bath, the Rev. Edward Henry 


July 25. At Egg-Buckland, Devon, the 
Rev. F. W. Smith, B.A., Chaplain of H.M.S. 
*‘Implacable,” to Catharine A., dau. of the 
late J. P. S. Lampen, esq., of St. Budeaux, 
Devon. 

July 2%. At St. David’s, Exeter, Thomas 
Bent, esq., Royal Marines Light Infantry, 
youngest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Bent, Royal 
Artillery, to Ellen Webster, second dau. of 
John Savery Rodd, esq., of Fleurs, St. Mary’s, 
and Parramatta, N. 8. Wales. 

At St. Pancras, Geo. Peplow Forwood, esq., 
Waterloo, near Liverpool, to Mary Jane, dau. 
of the late Rev. Adam Hayes, first Incumbent 
of St. Mary’s Church, Edge-hill, Liverpool. 

July 28. At St. Nicholas, Harwich, Capt. A. 
Hope Graves, 52nd Light Infantry, fifth son of 
the late Major-Gen. Graves, to Marianna, 
youngest dau. of the late George Deane, esq. 
of Harwich. 

At St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
Andrew Inglis, esq., W.8., eldest son of Henry 
Inglis, esq., of Torsonce, Mid-Lothian, to Eliza 
Louisa, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. F. Hope. 
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At 8t. John’s, Notting-hill, 8. B. Robertson, 
esq., to Anne Matilda, dau. of the late John 
Finlaison, esq., President of the Institute of 
Actuaries. 

July 29. At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, H. 
R. Vaughan Johnson, esq., third son of the 
Rey. John Johnson, LL.D., late Rector of Gan- 
ham and Welborne, Norfolk, to the Hon. Cecilia, 
third dau. of the late Lord Chancellor Campbell 
and the Baroness Stratheden. 

At the Royal Bavarian Chapel, Warwick-st., 
Edward Pereira, esq., to the Hon. Margaret 
Ann Stonor, dau. of Lord Camoys. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Hans 8. Black- 
wood, esq., eldest son of the Hon. and Rev. 
Wm. Stear Blackwood, to Jane, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir John West, G.C.B., Admiral of 
the Fleet. 

At St. Mary Ottery, Major Clapcott, of H.M.’s 
32nd Light Infantry, to Sarah Anne, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Right Rev. Bishop Cole- 
ridge, of Salston-house, Devon. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, the Rev. Wm. Sey- 
mour, Rector of Landulph, Cornwall, to Alice, 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Thorpe and the Countess 
of Pomfret. 

At Dovercourt, Essex, John E. H. Pryce, of 
Trelydan, Welshpool, Lieut.-Col. Montgomery- 
shire Militia, to Sarah Beatrice, dau. of the late 
Gen. Hamilton, C.B., and of the Hon. Sarah 
Hamilton. 

At Hesket, Cumberland, Douglas Loftus, esq., 
late Grenadier Guards, to Laura Anne St. John 
Mildmay, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Laurence 
and the Hon. Mrs. Shawe, of Southwaite-hill, 
Cumberland. 

At Christ Church, St. Pancras, Geo. Edward 
Cotterill, B.A., eldest son of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Grahamstown,to Anna Manuela, 
second dau. of G. 8. Walters, esq., of Chester- 
ter., Regent’s-park, and granddau. of Frederick 
Huth, esq., of Upper Harley-street. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the Rev. 
Joseph Preston, M.A., eldest son of Capt. Pres- 
ton, R.N., to Marian Anne, second dau. of W. 
A. Green, esq., of Eccleston-sq. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Frederick Pember- 
ton, son of the late H. Koe, esq., Q.C., 
to Jane, eldest dau. of John Bethell, eaq., of 
London. 

At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, the Rev. W. 
W. English, M.A., to Maria de Guadalupe Anna 
Antonia, widow of the Rev. R. Agassiz, San- 
down, Isle of Wight. 

At Aberystwith, the Rev. J. Fardell Bassett, 
Vicar of Glentham, Lincolnshire, to Anne Pal- 
mer, youngest dau. of the Rev. Chas. Moffat, of 
Minster-yard, Lincoln. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Thomas E. Every 
Clayton, of Carr-hall, Lancashire, eldest son of 
Lieut.-Col. Every Clayton, to Eliza Henrietta, 
only dau. of the late James Whitaker, esq., of 
Broadclough, in the same county. 

At Albrighton, Frederick Hodson, eldest son 
of the late John Joynson, esq., of Chesterton, 
to Henrietta Maria, eldest dau. of John Oatley, 
esq., of Bishton, Salop. 
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At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. 8S, 
Christopher Morgan, Curate of Newland, Glou- 
cestershire, to Sophia Janet, eldest dau. of C. 
J. B. Williams, esq., M.D., F.R.S., of Upper 
Brook-street. 

July 30. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, J. 
W. Warburton, esq., of the Foreign Office, to 
the Hon. Frances King, only dau. of Viscount 


Lorton. 

At Holy Trinity, Winchester, Capt. Knox, 
V.C., Rifle Brigade, to Harriet Louisa, eldest 
dau. of R. C. Gale, esq., of Winchester. 

At St. George's, Canterbury, Edw. Plummer, 
esq., of Canterbury, to Anne, dau. of John 
Gillow, esq., of St. Nicholas-at-Wade, Kent. ; 

At Stanwix, near Carlisle, the Rev. Jas. Cox, 
Incumbent of Halton, Cheshire, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Hodgson, esq., 
of Houghton-house, Cumberland. 

At Pilton, North Devon, the Rev. Frederick 
Wathen, B.A., Wadham Coll., Oxford, Church 
Missionary proceeding to the Punjab, second 
son of Hulbert Wathen, esq., of Beckenham- 
lodge, Kent, to Henrietta, third surviving dau. ; 
and, at the same time and place, the Rev. 
Murray Alexander Mathews, M.A., of Merton 
College, Oxford, eldest son of M. W. Mathews, 
esq., of Raleigh-house, Barnstaple, toCatherine, 
fifth surviving dau., of the late Henry Des- 
borough, esq. 

At Bradenham, Willoughby James, youngest 
son of the Rev. H. W. J. Beauchamp, Rector 
of Monks Risborough, to Elizabeth Maria, 
elder dau. of the Rev. Isaac King, Rector of 
Bradenham. 

July 31. At Cheltenham, the Rev. Algernon 
8. Grenfell, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 
eldest son of the late Rev. A. Grenfell, of 
Rugby, to Jane Georgiana, second dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. George Hutchinson, Bengal 
Engineers. 

At St. Mary’s, Whitby, Capt. Wm. Stirling 
Oliphant, Royal Bengal Engineers, second son 
of Lieut.-Col. Jas, Oliphant, late of the Madras 
Engineers, to Augusta Mary, third dau. of the 
late J. Chapman, esq., of Whitby, Yorkshire. 

At Eglingham, near Alnwick, Northumber- 
land, Charles Bertie Pulleine, esq., of Lincoln’s- 
inn, eldest son of the Rev. R. W. Bosanquet, of 
Rock, near Alnwick, to Eliza Isabella, eldest 
dau. of Ralph Carr, esq., of Hedgeby, near 
Alnwick. 

At St. Paul’s, Cambridge, George Bowes- 
Watson, esq., B.A., Trinity College, son of the 
late Geo. Bowes-Watson, esq., of Lincoln’s- 
inn, barrister-at-law, to Rosine, youngest dau. 
of Capt. George Davies, R.N. 

At All Saints’, Paddington, Charles Bruce 
Henry, eldest son of Lieut.-Col, Henry 
Charles Capel Somerset, of Elm-lodge, Hemp- 
stead, Gloucestershire, to Victoria Alice Anne 
Beare, only dau. of the late Wm. FitzGibbon, 
esq., of Sidney-house, Cork. 

At Newchurch, Isle of Wight, the Rev. T. 
Harris Burn, Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Calcutta, to Cordelia Stillingfieet, second 
dau. of the late Henry Ewbank, esq. 
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At St. Paul’s, Warrington, the Rev. John 
Robinson, Incumbent of Hollinwood, and eldest 
son of Capt. Robinson, R.N., to Emma, only 
dau. of T. H. Barker, esq., Hovingham, near 
York. 

At Craschnitz, near Breslau, William Allen, 
eldest son of Cornelius Hanbury, esq., of 
Wellington, Somerset, and only descendant of 
the late William Allen, esq., F.R.S., to Maria 
Louisa, eldest dau. of Count von der Recke 
Volmerstein, of Craschnitz, and formerly of 
Diisselthal. 

At St. Alphege’s, Greenwich, the Rev. G. 
Warlow, B.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
to Annie, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. Thompson, 
Kidbrooke-house, Blackheath. 

At All Saints’, Paddington, Edmund Gunnell, 
esq., Commander R.N., to Emily Gardiner, 
dau. of the late Luke Graves Hansard, esq. 

At St. George the Martyr, Queen-sq., Blooms- 
bury, the Rev. William Horne, minister of the 
district chapel, Bourn-end, Hertfordshire, to 
Sibella Leetitia, eldest dau. of the Rev. Samuel 
Garratt, minister of Trinity Church, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

Aug.2. At Willesden, Edmond, youngest 
son of the late James Hertslet, esq., to Cathe- 
rine Sophia, youngest dau. of the late Major 
T. B. P. Festing, of the H.E.1.C.S, 

At Old Charlton, Kent, Rayner Hector Hen. 
Alexander, esq., H.M.’s Vice-Consul in Mexico, 
son of Lieut.-Col. Henry Alexander, to Louise 
Amilie, youngest dau. of the late Richard Jas. 
Johnstone, esq., of Montgomeryshire. 

Aug. 4. At St. John’s, Paddington, Charles 
Edward, youngest son of James Turle, esq., 
Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, to Meta Run- 
dall, third dau. of M. C. Wilson, esq., Con- 
naught-sq., Hyde-park. 

Aug.5. At Cotmanhay, Derby, Major the 
Hon. Charles John Addington, third son of 
Viscount Sidmouth, to Nelly, second dau. of 
A. M. Mundy, esq., of Shipley-hall, Derby. 

At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, Capt. James 
B. Willoughby, R.N., to Henrietta, dau. of 
the Rev. James Cazalet, of Paddock Hurst, 
Sussex, and widow of the Rev. H. Harrison, 
Rector of Elston, Notts. 

At Lancing, Sussex, Henry Moutray, eldest 
son of the late Edward Anketell Jones, esq., 
of Wanstead-grove, Essex, to Caroline Diana 
Frances, eldest dau. of Col. Carr-Lloyd, of 
Lancing Manor. 

At Old Swinford, Worcestershire, Thomas 
Pilkington White, esq., R.E., son of the late 
Thomas White, esq., Bombay Civil Service, 
to Caroline, dau. of Rd. Henry Smith, esq. 

At All Souls’, Langham-pl., Major Edmund 
Campbell, youngest son of Gen. F. Campbell, 
R.A., to Frances Mary Ann, eldest dau. of the 
late Frederick Collicott, esq., M.R.C.S., of 
Weston Isle, Somersetshire, and Blackheath, 
Kent, and of the H.E.1.C.S. 

At Stapleton, the Rev. Edw. Pote Williams, 
of Calbourne, Isle of Wight, to Julia Ellis, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. W. A. Bowen. 

At St. Mary’s, Ely, Frederick Thomas Pil- 
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kington, esq., of Edinburgh, to Elizabeth Ca- 
roline, dau. of James Cropley, esq., D.L. and 
J.P., of Egremont-house, Ely. 

At Ludlow, Salop, Gainsborough, second son 
of Thomas Harward, esq., of Cotham, Clifton, 
to Louisa Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. R. 
Meyricke, of Dinham-lodge, Ludlow. 

At St.James’s, Piccadilly, Thomas Raw- 
linson, esq., barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
to Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
W. Herbert Chapman, M.A., of Bassingbourne, 
Cambridgeshire. 

At Hendon, Wilts., Herbert, eldest son of 
the Rev. William Fisher, Canon of Salisbury, 
to Mary, second dau. of John Jackson, M.D. 

At Holy Trinity, West Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
Charles Bainbridge Rendle, esq., of Saxmund- 
ham, Suffolk, to Ruth Emily, fourth dau. of 
the late Frederic Cardew, esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

At St. George’s, Camberwell, Horace Davey, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford, 
and of Lincoln’s-inn, son of Peter Davey, esq., 
to Louisa Hawes, dau. of the late John Don- 
kin, esq., of Ormond-house, Old Kent-road. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry Peach 
Keighly Peach, esq., of Idlicote-park, War- 
wickshire, to Lucy Isabella, second dau. of 
William Selby Lowndes, esq., of Whaddon- 
hall, and Winslow, Bucks. 

At Brompton, Michael Thomas, eldest sur- 
viving son of Lieut.-Col. Thomas Reynolds, 
Bengal Army, to Catherine Hester, youngest 
dau. of Godwin Williams, esq. 

The Rey. John Sedgwick, D.D., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Rector of Great 
Houghton, Domestic Chaplain to Lord Chelms- 
ford, to Rebecca Maria Mostyn, dau. of the late 
Capt. Roger Mostyn Humffreys, 2nd Regt. 
Madras Native Infantry. 

Aug. 6. At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, 
the Rev. William Duncombe Vanderhorst 
Duncombe, M.A., of Clifton, Bristol, to Isa- 
bella Maria, younger dau. of the Rev. William 
Henry Twyning, Rector of Grosmont, Mon- 
mouthshire. 

At the Magdalene Church, Belfast, John, 
eldest son of Jonathan Richardson, esq., M.P., 
of Lambeg-house, co. Antrim, to Emily Mar- 
garet, only dau. of the late Rev. G. M. Black, 
of Stranmillis, in the same county. 

At Little Langford, Wilts., the Rev. Robert 
Phelps, B.A., to Emily Augusta, third dau. of 
the Hon. R. Jones, of St. John’s, Canada East. 

Aug.7. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Lieut. George John Brudenell Bruce, 14th 
King’s Hussars, eldest son of the Right Hon. 
Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P., to the Lady Evelyn 
Mary Craven, second dau. of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Craven. 

At Wimbledon, William O’Bryen Taylor, 
Capt. 18th Royal Irish, eldest son of the late 
Major William Stanhope Taylor and the Lady 
Sarah Taylor, to Fanny Spencer, only dau. 
of C. Meredith, esq., Broadheath, Wimbledon- 
common. 

At Lexden, Colchester, John Henry Leslie,, 
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esq., 71st H.L.I1., eldest son of the Rev. Chas. 
Leslie, Rector of Drung, co. Cavan, to Isa- 
bella, only dau. of the Rev. John Papillon, 
Rector of Lexden, and granddau. of the late 
Rt. Rev. Dr. John Leslie, Bishop of Kilmore, 
Eiphin, and Ardagh. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, Henry Chas. 
Wright, Lieut. Staff Madras Corps, third son 
of Col. George Wright, Madras Army, to 
Mary Georgiana, third surviving dau. of Col. 
Cleather, late of the Royal Staff Corps. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Robert 
Wallen Jones, Adj. 29th North Middlesex 
Rifles, and late of 84th Foot, to Maria Antonia, 
only surviving dau. of Lieut.-Col. T. C. Ham- 
mill, late Ceylon Rifle Regt., and formerly of 
2lst Royal North British Fusiliers. 

At Clifton, the Rev. Henry Theodore, se- 
cond son of Robert Perfect, esq., of Woolstone- 
house, Somerset, to Barbara, eldest dau. of 
Edward Daniel, esq., of Clifton. 

At St. Nicholas, Brighton, Geo. Nicholson 
Saunders, esq., H.M.’s Bengal army, son of 
the late Robert John Saunders, esq., of Eltham, 
to Frances Rachel, elder dau. of R. D. Cullen, 
esq., of Philadelphia. 

At St. John’s, Marchington Woodlands, Wm. 
Henry, second son of the late Clement John 
Sneyd Kynnersley, esq., of Loxley-park, Staf- 
fordshire, to Caroline Anne, only child of the 
late Thomas Adie, esq., of Lichfield, and of 
Ombersley, Worcestershire. 

At St. Margaret’s, Lee, Kent, the Rev. Hen. 
Richard Gray, M.A., Incumbent of All Saints’, 
Crawley Downs, Sussex, to Emma Louisa 
Arundel," eldest dau. of F. Wickings Smith, 
esq., Lee. 

At Hope-under-Dinmore, Courthope, eldest 
son of Samuel Bosanquet, esq., of Dingestow- 
court, Monmouthsh., and Forest-house, Essex, 
to Mary, second dau. of the late John Ark- 
wright, esq., of Hampton-court, Hereford- 
shire. 

At Christ Church, Bayston-hill, Capt. Hen. 
Rodolph de Anyers Willis, 92nd Highlanders, 
to Alice, dau. of the Rev. Robert Hornby, of 
Lythwood-hall, Salop. 

At Bigby, Lincolnshire, Edw. Drummond, 
esq., H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, to Lucy 
Marion, youngest” dau. of the Rev. Charles 
JamesjBarnard, of Bigby. 

At North Fambridge, Sidney Thorp, esq., 
of Sible Hedingharr, Essex, to Susan Margaret, 
only child of the Rev. Thomas Benson, Rector 
of North Fambridge. 

At Olveston, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Thos. 
Jackson Nunns, M.A., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and of Seaford, Sussex, to Anna 
Isabella, fourth dau. of Thomas Crossman, esq., 
of Freevewood, Olveston, 

At Britford, near Salisbury, the Rev. Arthur 
Philip Morres, Incumbent of East Harnham, 
to Mary, second dau. of the Rev. R. H. Hill, 
Vicar of Britford. 

At Ashdon, Essex, F. W. Merritt, esq., of the 
Indian Army, to Sarah, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Wm. Hammond, M.A., of Ashdon-hall. 


Marriages. 
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Aug.9. At St. James’s, Paddington, Wm. 
Martin, esq., to Augusta Jane, dau. of Major- 
Gen. Warren. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. W. 
Tillbrook, of St. John’s College, Oxford, to 
Eliza Lydia, only child of the late Col. Schons- 


At Holy Trinity, Paddington, Capt. William 
F. Peppercorne, of Gloucester-cres., to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Ongley Hopson, 
25th Light Dragoons, of Rutland-gate, Hyde- 
park. 

Aug. 11. At Monken Hadley, Middlesex, the 
Rev. Hesketh Hanson, Curate of Padiham, 
Lancashire, to Jane Anna, youngest dau. of 
James Johnston, esq. 

Aug. 12. At Mooresfort, Capt. Geo. Augus- 
tus Vaughan, second son of the Hon. George 
L. Vaughan, to Laura Mary, youngest dau. of 
Chas. Moore, esq., of Mooresfort, co. Tipperary, 
and of Fulwood-pk., Liverpool. 

At Surbiton, Surrey, Jas. Curtis, eldest son 
of Jas. Leman, esq., of Chester-ter., Regent’s- 
pk., to Jane Margaret, eldest dau. of Col. H. 
G. Hart, of Surbiton, H.P. Depét Battalion. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Wm. Hen. Drosier, 
esq., M.D., Senior Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge, to Elisabeth Frances, only dau. of 
the late Wm. Jardine Purchas, esq., Capt. 
R.N., and magistrate for the town and county 
of Cambridge. 

At St. Marylebone, Chas. Frederick Collier, 
jun., esq., of the Middle Temple, and formerly 
of Bombay, to Marian Eliza Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Major Robert MeNair, of 
Abbey-rd., St. John’s-wood. 

At Uploman, Devon, the Rev. Sackville 
Hamilton Berkeley, third son of Gen. Sack- 
ville Hamilton Berkeley, Col. of the 16th Foot, 
to Frances Anne Julia, eldest dau. of the late 
Montague Baker Bere, esq., of Morebath-house, 
Devon, and H M.’s Commissioner of the Exeter 
District Court of Bankruptcy. 

At the Isle of Wight, Wm. Glover, e*q., only 
son of the late Wm. Glover, esq., H.M.’s 55th 
Regt., and stepson of Loftus Warren Peacocke, 
late of H.M.’s 52nd Light Infantry, and Up- 
land, Carmarthenshire, to Isabel Alice, eldest 
dau. of Hen. Rogers, esq., of Killala, co. Mayo. 

At Woodcote, Oxon., the Rev. John Heath 
Sykes, Rector of Billesley, Warwickshire, and 
B.A. Oxford, to Frances Amelia, fourth dau. of 
the Rev. Philip Henry Nind, M.A., Vicar of 
Southstoke with Woodcote. 

At Galtrim-house, Bray, co. Wicklow, Capt. 
Edw. Denne Nares, only son of the Rev. E. R. 
Nares, Rural Dean, Rector of Wittersham, and 
Vicar of Brenzett, Kent, to Margaret Grace, 
eldest dau. of Alexander Boyle, esq. 

At St. Woolos Church, Monmouth, the Rev. 
Wm. Feetham, M.A., Curateof Brenbill, Wilts , 
to Alice, eldest dau. of the Rev. Edw. Hawkins, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Woolos. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, Herbert 
Vaughan, esq., of Brynog, late Capt. of the 
68th Light Infantry, and High Sheriff of Car- 
digansbire, to Julia Radclyffe Patten, only 
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child of the Rev. Lewis C. Davies, of Ynysbir, 
in the same county, and granddau. of the late 
Robt. Radeclyffe, esq., of Fox Denton-hall, Lan- 
cashire. 

At Chigwell, Essex, Edmund S. Crooke, B.A., 
Head Master of Chigwell Grammar-school, to 
Jane, second dau. of the late John 8. Marsh, 
esq., of Worminghall, Bucks., and formerly of 
Beckley-park Farm, Oxon. 

Aug. 13. At St. James’s, Paddington, Wm. 
Perry Herrick, esq., of Beau Manor-park, 
Leicestershire, to Sophia, youngest dau. of J. 
H. Christie, esq., barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s- 
inn, and of Stanhope-st., Hyde-park-gardens. 

At Neufchatel, Thomas Lomas, esq., of 
Trinity-house, Windsor, to Julia Berry, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. James Shore, M.A. 

At Berwick-on-Tweed, Henry Donaldson 
Selby, Commander R.N., eldest surviving son 
of the late John Strangeways Donaldson Selby, 
esq., to Margaret Watson, fourth dau. of the 
late John Pratt, esq. 

At Penshurst, Kent, the Rev. Benj. Fuller 
James, of St. Peter’s College, Westminster, 
second son of John Haddy James, esq., of 
Exeter, to Eloisa Mary Angela, only dau. of 
Francis Heald, esq., of Port St. Mary, Spain, 
and niece of Alexander Glendining, esq., of Red- 
leaf, Penshurst. 

Aug. 14. At Stoke Bishop, near Clifton, 
the Rev. Edward Maule Cole, B.A., Incumbent 
of Whitwood Mere, Yorkshire, eldest son of 
the Rev. W. 8. Cole, M.A., Rector of Ryther, 
to Eliza Philadelphia Erskine, third dau. of 
the late William James Goodeve, esq., and the 
Lady Frances Jemima Goodeve, and niece of 
the Earl of Mar and Kellie. 

At Christchurch, Paddington, Chas. Edward 
Hill, esq., Capt. R.E., youngest son of the late 
Gen. Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, K.C.B., to 
Caroline Ann, eldest dau. of Henry 8. Berger, 
esq., of Cleveland-sq., Hyde-park. 

At West Hackney Church, John Edward 
Longden, Capt. and Paymaster H.M.’s 29th 
Regt., youngest sonof the late Major Longden, 
83rd Regt., to Eleanor Harriett, only dau. of 
Morris Chubb, esq.,of Ordnance-house, Shackle- 
well. 

At Eccleston, Chester, William P. Lilly, esq., 
of the Madras Civil Service, to Mary, only dau. 
of the late Rev. W. Hodgson, D.D., Master of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

At Chepstow, the Rev. 8. F. Morgan, M.A., 
Vicar of Chepstow, to Louisa, third dau. of 
Thomas King, esq., of Chepstow. 

At Millbrook, near Southampton, the Rev. 
Charles Vernon, second son of the Rev. R. L. 
Adams, Rector of Shere, Surrey, to Fanny 
Louisa, eldest surviving dau. of the Rev. R. 
Durant Buttemer, of Regent’s-pk., Millbrook. 

At North Repps, Norfolk, Henry Chas. Hull, 
esq., barrister-at-law, of the Inner Temple, to 
Fanny Amelia, second dau. of the Rev. P. C. 
Law, Rector of North Repps. 
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At Glanmire, Richard Pennefather Going, 
esq., of Ballymonty-house, co. Tipperary, to 
Letitia Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Robert Bury, of Brook-lodge and Killora, co. 
Cork. 

At®St. James’s Episcopal Church, Aberdeen, 
Major John Paton, of Grandholm, to Catherine 
Margaret, second dau. of Col. Thos. Lumsden, 
of Belhelvie-lodge, C.B. 

At Bathampton, Cecil Stephenson, esq., 
Deputy Agent, East Indian Railway, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Archi- 
bald Irvine, C.B., Bengal Engineers, and 
Director of Works to the Admiralty. 

At Bridgenorth, the Rev. Rubert Maude 
Moorsom, M.A., Incumbent of Sadberge, 
Durham, second son of the late Vice-Adm. 
Moorsom, to Frances, younger dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Purton, C.B., late Madras Engineers. 

At St. Marylebone, Charles Morehead, esq., 
M.D., late of H.M.’s Bombay Medical Service, 
to Georgiana Ann, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Chase, of Nottingham-place, late of H.M.’s 
Madras Light Cavalry, and Commandant of the 
Hon. the Governor’s Body Guard. 

At Slaugham, Capt. Archibald Motteux Cal- 
vert, R.H.A., to Constance Maria Georgiana, 
youngest dau. of W. Peters, esq., Ashfold, 
Sussex. 

At St. Peter’s, Dublin, Stapleton D. Burges, 
esq., Lieut. 72nd Highlanders, only son of the 
late Samuel Burges, esq., Capt. of Invalids, 
Royal Hospital, and formerly in the 60th 
Rifles, to Annie, dau. of Joseph Oneill Power, 
esq., late Capt. 60th Rifles, and of Snow-hill, 
co. Waterford. 

At Randwick, Gloucestershire, Rowland Til- 
ton, esq., surgeon, of Park-villa, Stonehouse, 
in the same county, to Isabella, third dau. of the 
Rev. J. Elliott, M.A., Incumbent of Randwick. 

At All Saints’, Wandsworth, David George 
Hope, eldest son of the late Geo. Kennet Pol- 
lock, esq., and grandson of the late Sir David 
Pollock, Chief Justice of Bombay, to Mary 
Emily, eldest dau. of Wm. Thos. Mackrell, 
esq., of the Limes, Wandsworth. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, William Philip 
Conolly, esq., Capt. H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, 
son of the late W. J. Conolly, Bengal Civil 
Service, to Nina, dau. of J. N. Daniell, esq. 

At Charfield, Gloucestershire, Jas. Green- 
field, esq., of Brynderwen, Monmouthshire, 
and of Cheltenham, to Maria Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late John Milward, esq., of Brom- 
ley, Middlesex, and widow of R. 8S. Carter, 
esq., of Exeter. 

Aug. 16. At All Souls’, Langham-pl., the 
Earl of Roden, to Clementina Janet, widow of 
Capt. Robert Lushington Reilly, of the Madras 
Army, and Scarva, co. Down, dau. of Thomas 
Andrews, esq., of Green Knowes, N.B., and 
niece of Thomas Learmonth, esq., of Wimpole- 
st., Cavendish-sq. 





Obituary. 


[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.} 


Lorp Duneannon. 

Aug.11. At his house, Grafton-street, 
Bond-street, aged 63, the Right Hon. 
Arthur Hill Trevor, Viscount Dun- 
gannon, one of the representative peers 
for Ireland. 

The deceased nobleman was the eldest 
and only surviving son of Arthur, second 
Viscount Dungannon, of co. Tyrone, 
and Lord Hill, of Olderfleet, co. An- 
trim, in the peerage of Ircland, by 
the Hon. Charlotte Fitzroy, third 
daughter of Charles, first Lord South- 
ampton. He was born in London on 
the 9th of November, 1798, and was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
which University he graduated B.A. in 
1820, and M.A. in 1825. He married, 
on the 10th of September, 1821, Sophia, 
fourth daughter of G. D’Arcy Irvine, Esq., 
of Castle Irvine, co. Fermanagh, but leaves 
no issue. In 1830 he entered the House 
of Commons as representative for New 
Romney, and voted against the Reform 
Bill. The following year he was elected 
for Durham city, but after the passing 
of the Reform Bill was rejected. From 
1835, when he was placed at the head 
of the poll for Durham, up to 1841, he 
sat in the House of Commons. In 
December, 1837, he succeeded to the 
viscounty, and in 1855 was elected a 
representative peer for Ireland. In the 
same year he served the office of High 
Sheriff of Flintshire. During his career 
in the House of Commons he invariably 
supported the Conservative party, and 
was a zealous advocate of the Established 
Church. He is known as an author, 
having published “The Life and Times 
of William, Prince of Orange.” By his 
death the Irish viscounty becomes ex- 


tinct. The late Viscount was descended 
from the common progenitor of the 
noble house of Downshire, Michael Hill 
of Hillsborough, co. Down. His grand- 
father, Arthur Hill, M.P., of co. Down, 
on inheriting the estates of his maternal 
grandfather, Sir John Trevor, in 1762, 
took the name of Trevor in addition 
to and after his own. 


Str Henry Borp-Hoeuton, Barr. 

July 19. At Anglesey, near Gosport, 
where he had been residing for a few 
months past for the benefit of his health, 
Sir Henry Bold-Hoghton, Burt., of 
Hoghton Tower. 

The deceased was the only son of Sir 
Henry Philip Hoghton, Bart., of Wal- 
ton Hall and Hoghton Tower, by Su- 
sannah, only daughter and heiress of 
Peter Brooke, Esq., of Astley, and widow 
of Thomas Townley Parker, Esq., of 
Cuerden, and was therefore half-brother 
of Robert Townley Parker, Esq., of 
Cuerden, Guild Mayor of Preston. The 
late baronet was born on the 3rd of 
January, 1799, and was consequently in 
the 64th year of his age. He married, 
“on the 23rd of May, 1820, Dorothea, 
second daughter of Peter Patten Bold, 
Esq., of Bold, and on the death of her 
elder sister (the Princess Sapieha, of 
Poland), heiress of the Bold estates. 
On the occasion of his marriage he as- 
sumed, “by royal licence, the name and 
arms of Bold, in addition to those of 
Hoghton. By this lady, who died in 
December, 1840, he has left, beside 
other issue, a son, now Sir Henry de 
Hoghton, Bart., born 2nd of August, 
1821, and who has since his father’s 
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death, by royal licence dated 6th of 
August, 1862, re-assumed the ancient 
patronymic of his family by taking 
the surname of “de Hoghton” instead 
of Hoghton. The deceased baronet 
afterwards married a Miss Smith, of 
Norwich, by whom he leaves a youthful 
family. Sir Henry was a magistrate 
and a deputy-lieutenant of the county 
of Lancaster. For a short time he was 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 3rd Regiment 
of Lancashire Militia, and in 1829 he 
served the office of high-sheriff of the 
county. He was also the manorial 
coroner for Walton-le-Dale. He suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of his 
father, in November, 1835. Since the 
death of his first wife he has mainly 
resided in the south of England, and has 
taken no part in the public affairs of the 
county. He has been in a declining 
state of health for about twelve months. 
Sir Henry was the eighth baronet of his 
family. 

The family of Hoghton, of Hoghton, 
is one of the most ancient and distin- 
guished in Lancashire. W. de Hocton 
was seated at Hoghton in the reign of 
Stephen (4.D. 1147), and the property 
has remained with his descendants to 
the present day. The influence and 
position of the Hoghtons may be judged 
from the fact that as early as 1282 a 
member of the family (Richard de 
Hoghton) was sheriff, and this office 
almost every generation of the Hoghtons 
has been called on to fill. In 1326 Sir 
Richard Hoghton was one of the knights 
of the shire, and succeeding lords of 
Hoghton were frequently chosen to that 
dignity till the reign of James II., when 
Sir Charles Hoghton was one of the 
county members. With Preston they 
have been long and intimately con- 
nected, The earliest freemen’s roll in 
the possession of the Corporation, that 
of the guild of 1397, contains the names 
of two members of the family, Sir Ro- 
bert de Hoghton and Sir William de 
Hoghton, and the statutes of that guild 
were confirmed at a guild court before 
a Richard Hoghton (no doubt Sir 
Richard of Hoghton, the then head 
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of the family). The name of Adam de 
Hoghton (or Horton) occurs seven times 
as Mayor of Preston, between the years 
1371 and 1384; in 1411 Henry de 
Hoghton was Mayor; Robert Hoghton 
was Mayor of the guild of 1439, and 
the same or another Robert Hoghton at 
the guild of 1458. From these ancient 
times to the present their connection 
with the municipality of Preston has, 
we believe, been uninterrupted. 

We have spoken of the family being 
of Hoghton, but in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth Walton Hall became a’ part 
of their possessions. Thomas Hoghton 
of Lea, a younger son of Sir Richard 
Hoghton, was killed by Mr. Langton, 
the baron of Newton, in an affray at 
Lea, wherein the baron, at the head of 
eighty of his tenants and retainers, had 
attacked Mr. Hoghton. Mr. Langton 
was committed for trial for murder, but, 
by the intercession of friends, the case 
was compromised, and Mr. Langton, to 
whose family Walton had belonged, 
ceded that estate to the Hoghtons to 
make peace with them, by way of 
“frumgil,” the last instance of the old 
Saxon mode of atoning for murder by 
payment to the kindred of the deceased 
which was allowed in England. The 
estate of Walton has ever since re- 
mained .with the Hoghton family; but 
the late baronet, when he succeeded to 
the property, pulled down the old hall 
where his ancestors had resided since 
shortly after they became possessed 
of it. 

Richard Hoghton, a son of this Thos. 
Hoghton, succeeded to the representa- 
tion of the family, and when lord of 
Hoghton Tower he entertained (in 
1617), in magnificent style James L., 
on one of his progresses from Scotland 
southward. The gossip of the neigh- 
bourhood has always been that the 
splendour of the entertainment given 
to the King and his suite straitened 
the resources of the Hoghtons for more 
than one generation. When James in- 
stituted the order of baronet a few 
years before, he shewed his respect to 
the Hoghton family by making its head, 
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Sir Richard Hoghton,—who had repre- 
sented the county in Parliament, served 
the office of high sheriff, and received 
the honour of knighthood,—one of the 
first to receive the honour. He was 
created a baronet on the day the order 
was founded, and the Hoghton family 
is the second in precedence in the ba- 
ronetcy, Sir Edmund Bacon being the 
premier baronet. 

The Hoghton family took a prominent 
part in the Civil Wars on the side of the 
King, and Hoghton Tower was garri- 
soned for him. The taking possession 
of it by the Parliamentary forces was 
followed by a mysterious explosion, in 
which two hundred of their men were 
killed. At a later era they were de- 
voted partizans of the Revolution, and 
there were no firmer friends of civil 
and religious liberty than several suc- 
cessive baronets of Hoghton. Sir Rich- 
ard, the third baronet, and his wife 
Lady Sarah, a daughter of the Earl of 
Chesterfield, were great patrons of the 
Nonconformists, and so were his son 
and successor, Sir Charles; his grand- 
son, Sir Henry, M.P. for Preston; and 
the next possessor of the title, the 
nephew of the latter, also Sir Henry 
and M.P. for Preston. Sir Henry, the 
fifth baronet, founded a Nonconformist 
chapel at Walton, which, abont sixty 
years since, was converted into cottages, 
and they now fourm a part of the endow- 
ment of the Preston Unitarian Chapel. 
He was also one of the founders of the 
chapel now occupied by the Unitarians 
in that town. 

We have alluded to the long connec- 
tion of the Hoghton family with the 
municipality of Preston. In other re- 
spects they have been intimately con- 
nected with that town. Sir Richard 
Hoghton received from his royal guest, 
James I., a gift of the rectory of Pres- 
ton, and of the advowson of the vicarage. 
Both were retained by the Hoghtons 
until Sir H. P. Hoghton, the father of 
the late baronet, sold the advowson of 
the vicarage to Hulme’s trustees (about 
thirty years »go). The lay rectory is 
still in the Hoghton family. Three 
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generations also represented Preston in 
Parliament. Sir Henry Hoghton, the 
fifth baronet, represented Preston in 
the Parliaments of 1710, 1715, 1728, 
and 1735. His nephew, Sir Henry, was 
a candidate on the Whig or Derbyite 
interest, at “the great election” in 
1768, along with Colonel Burgoyne, and 
although they were not returned, they 
were declared by the House of Commons 
duly elected and took their seats, their 
election securing the old political privi- 
lege of the borough, “universal suf- 
frage,” which was once its peculiar 
right. This Sir Henry was returned 
on four succeeding occasions, and repre- 
sented the borough until his death in 
1795, when he was succeeded by his 
son, Sir H, P. Hoghton, Bart., who sat 
for the borough until 1802. 

The deceased baronet was a Con- 
servative, but did not take an active 
part in political matters. He was an 
attached member of the Church of Eng- 
land. When the Preston parish church 
was rebuilt in 1855, he presented the 
splendid east window which now adorns 
the chancel, of which, of course, as 
rector, he was the owner. As a land- 
lord he was much esteemed, having been 
always liberal and indulgent to his 
tenantry. To the poor on his estates 
he was uniformly kind and charitable. 

On receipt of the news of his death, 
the bells of Walton Church, the family 
burial-place of the Hoghtons, rang muf- 
fled peals, the “old ringers,” mostly 
tenants of Sir Henry, having voluntarily 
assembled to pay this mark of respect 
to his memory. 

In accordance with the wish of the 
deceased, that he should be interred 
in the neighbourhood of where he died, 
he was buried at Gosport.—From the 
Preston Chronicle. 


MaJsor-GENERAL BECKWITH. 
July 19. At La Tour, Piedmont, aged 
72, Major-General John Charles Beck- 
with, C.B., formerly of the Rifle Bri- 
e. 
The deceased served in the expedi- 
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tion to Hanover in 1805, as also in 
Sweden and in Portugal, including the 
retreat to Corunna. He was likewise at 
Walcheren, and next proceeding to the 
Peninsula he was present at almost 
every great action until the battle of 
Waterloo, where he lost his left leg. 
He had been much employed on the 
staff, and thus came to be well known 
to the Duke of Wellington, who, on his 
retirement on half-pay, invited him to 
call on him at Apsley-house, which he 
frequently did. An incident here oc- 
curred, which gave a new direction to 
his energies, and is thus related, on 
alleged personal knowledge, by a writer 
in “The Times :”— 

“ One day, having called on his chief, 
he was requested to walk into the li- 
brary and wait for his Grace, who was 
at the time particularly engaged. That 
quarter of an hour’s waiting, as I have 
heard Beckwith himself frequently re- 
late, was the turning crisis in his ex- 
istence. To while away the time he 
glanced at the well-filled shelves, and 
took down a book, the first which came 
to his hand. It happened to be Gilly’s 
‘Waldenses.’? The Colonel glanced at 
its contents, and turned over a few 
leaves, when, being summoned to the 
Duke’s sitting-room, he laid down the 
volume. The book had, however, made 
a deep impression upon the mind of 
Beckwith, who bought it at his book- 
seller’s, read it With deep attention, 
courted its reverend author’s acquaint- 
ance, and ransacked libraries for other 
works bearing upon the subject. After 
reading all he could find about the Wal- 
denses, he determined to become ac- 
quainted with them, crossed the Channel 
and the Alps, and went up to the val- 
leys, as so many English tourists did 
before, and continue to do after him. 
This, his first visit, happened in the 
summer of 1827, and he then only 
stayed three or four days. But he came 
back in the following year, and abode 
in the valley for three months: pre- 
sently he made it a point to spend among 
his Waldensian friends no less than six 
months every year. Before long his 
home was permanently established at 
Torre, and he never moved hence except 
when his journeys could be made pro- 
fitable to the people among whom his 
lot was cast.” 


The same writer thus tells the sub- 
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sequent labours of General Beckwith, 
until the close of his life :— 


“It is not easy to enumerate the 
blessings which Colonel, later General, 
Beckwith’s presence sowed among the 
Waldenses. In a Protestant commu- 
nity, he conceived, where religion ad- 
dresses itself, not to the senses, as 
Catholicism does, but to the reason and 
understanding, the daily bread for the 
people must be instruction. The Wal- 
densiun ministers or pastors were not 
unmindful of popular education, but 
they were poor, and not altogether free 
from that sloth and carelessness which 
take away so much from the merits of 
the Italian character. Their schools 
were as ill-built as barns, and as dirty 
as stables. Beckwith stirred them up 
to reconstruct them. He gave aid and 
encouragement, but, faithful to his good 
English notions, he would only help 
those who were willing to help them- 
selves; where the people collected the 
materials for the school, there the good 
patron supplied the money for the build- 
ing. He called them together, held 
meetings, now of the pastors, now of the 
flock, stimulated their religious zeal, 
appealed to local and sectarian emula- 
tion, and never rested till at the end of 
a few years, partly with the people’s 
own means, partly by lavishing his own 
income, and by applying to his object 
the contributions of other English friends 
of the Waldenses, he opened or restored 
no less than 120 district schools. He 
then proceeded to the improvement of 
the parochial schools, and exerted him- 
self to enlarge the college and divinity 
school at Torre. In all these endea- 
vours he was powerfully seconded by his 
assiduous correspondent, Dr. Gilly, the 
Dean of Durham, the man who by his 
writings and by his incessant cares most 
powerfully contributed to stimulate the 
sympathies of English Protestants in 
behalf of their fellow-worshippers of the 
Pinerolo valleys. 

“ Towards the year 1846, when Beck- 
with perceived that the first steps taken 
by Charles Albert towards a more liberal 
policy opened a fair chance for the es- 
tablishment of full religious toleration 
in Piedmont, in favour of the Wal- 
denses or ‘ primitive Christians of the 
Alps,’ he seemed guided by an instiuct 
which told him that the Waldensian 
Church should be nationalized. The 
mountaineers of the Pinerolo valleys are 
pure Piedmontese, and in their un- 
civilized state they speak the harsh 
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patois common to all other subalpine 
valleys, but, since the Reformation of 
Luther and Calvin, and still more since 
the pestilence of 1620, which swept 
away all their native pastors, Genevese 
and other French ministers were intro- 
duced to take care of the flock of this 
so-called ‘Israel of the Alps,’ so that, 
since that time, both the Church service 
and all religious and other instruction 
were carried on in the French language, 
and this had thus become tolerabiy cur- 
rent in the valleys. The time had now 
come, Beckwith conceived, to substitute 
Italian instead of French in the Wal- 
densian system of education. For that 
purpose he originated the scheme of 
sending six young pastors to study at 
Florence, with a view especially of mak- 
ing them proficient in the pure Tuscan 
dialect. These, on their return, opened 
a philological school at Torre, which 
was attended by the parochial and dis- 
trict teachers at their holiday time of 
the year. By that means the people 
became sufficiently conversant with 
Italian to attend services in this their 
national language, and a thorough revo- 
lution was operated in the whole system 
of Waldensian education. 

“This important change was hardly 
accomplished when, after 1848, it be- 
came possible to open a Waldensian 
church, chapel, or ‘temple,’ in Turin; 
and the tasteful building in the ancient 
Lombard style, which so agreeably 
strikes the eye of the stranger as he 
walks along the Viale del Re, rose 
mainly under the auspices of General 
Beckwith, who, upon the building being 
achieved and consecrated, took up his 
residence in Turin, where he spent the 
winter months for the best part of his re- 
maining existence. In summer he was 
invariably to be foundin the valleys, more 
permanently at ‘lorre, but indefatigably 
scrambling over hills and dales to visit 
the schools which he had caused to 
flourish, unbroken by old age, and un- 
impeded by his wooden leg, which he 
used as freely as he could have done 
the flesh and bone of the natural limb 
left behind under the sod, together with 
that of the Marquis of Anglesea and of 
somany of their brave fellow-combatants, 
near Belgium’s capital. 

“ Beckwith was already well stricken 
in years when, in the midst of all this 
life of active charity and usefulness, 
rather late, he perceived that ‘it was 
not good for man to be alone,’ and came 
to the resolution to choose a partner 
for the brief span of days that might be 
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left to him. He opened his mind to his 
excellent friend the pastor, M. Meille, 
on the subject, and told him how he had 
made up his mind to close his career 
among his chosen people, and how, 
dreading he might find no English help- 
mate willing to ‘rough it’ with him in 
the valleys, he deemed it wise to look 
for a companion among the Waldensians. 
He, therefore, made choice of a village 
damsel, of no lofty birth or extraction, 
but a well-educated person, according to 
the notions of the land, and one who 
shewed herself in every way calculated 
to sweeten his cup of existence during 
the ten or eleven years of their wedded 
state. For some years General Beck- 
with seemed to feel the need of a change 
of air and residence, and went repeatedly 
and stayed at Calais, where, it was sup- 
posed, time would eventually estrange 
him from his beloved home in the val- 
ley ; but when he became aware that 
his end was drawing near, he recrossed 
the Alps in great haste, and never 
stopped till he saw himself at Torre, 
where illness slowly wasted him away, 
and he died among the blessings of the 
whole population whose real father he 
had for so many years proved himself. 
“So died General Beckwith, a man 
whose life had been the pursuit of what 
the world may possibly call ‘a hobby ;’ 
but the aim of that hobby was the com- 
plete emancipation, the thorough re- 
generation of a people, who, with good 
instincts, with uncorrupted manners, 
and with the inestimable blessings of 
a pure faith long established among 
them, laboured, however, under tlie 
evils of extreme poverty and ignorance, 
and were, perhaps, too far sunk into 
inertia and apathy ever to recover by 
their own virtue, and without the stir- 
ring energy, the example, the unwearied 
courage and coustancy of the veteran 
soldier, of the sturdy Englishman.” 





Tuomas WAKLEY, Esq. 

May 16. At Madeira, where he had 
spent the winter for the benefit of his 
health, aged 67, Thomas Wakley, Esq., 
Coroner for Middlesex. 

The deceased was the son of the late 
Mr. Henry Wakley, of Membury, a rural 
parish in South Devon, where he was 
himself born in 1795. His earliest 
tastes were for the sea, and he was en- 
abled to gratify his roving disposition 


by a voyage to Calcutta as a midship- 
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man, in one of the Company’s vessels, 
when only ten years old. Returning 
home, however, he relinquished his pro- 
fession at his father’s urgent request, 
and resolved to study medicine. With 
this object in view he was sent to a 
school at Wiveliscombe, and was subse- 
quently apprenticed, first to an apothe- 
cary at Taunton, and afterwards to 
Mr. Coulson, of Henley-on-Thames, and 
Mr. Phelps, of Beaminster. In 1815 he 
came up to London, to complete his me- 
dical training, and to attend Sir Astley 
Cooper’s lectures on surgery at Guy’s 
and St. Thomas’s. 

“ The practical and sagacious mind of 
young Wakley,” says a writer in the 
« Lancet,” “soon saw the error of the 
lecturing system as it then prevailed, 
and, leaving the discourses on botany, 
&c., to be studied mainly from books, he 
devoted himself to the study of anatomy 
and hospital practice. ‘Anatomy,’ he 
would say, ‘is the foundation of all 
medical practice; there can be no good 
surgeon who is deficient in anatomical 
knowledge.’ He was always opposed 


to the mere lecture system, and retained 
his opinion to the last on this subject, 
and in reference to the importance of 


anatomy and clinical instruction.” In 
less than eighteen months after Mr. 
Wakley entered at Guy’s Hospital, he 
passed his examination at the College 
of Surgeons—an ordeal which he charac- 
terized as “ the veriest farcé imaginable.” 
He continued to attend the Borough 
hospitals for two or three years, after 
becoming a member of the college, and 
then settled in Argyle-street, having 
purchased an old-established practice 
in that locality, where he remained for 
about three years. 

In 1823 he retired from practice, and 
devoted himself to the establishment of 
the medical paper with which his name 
has been associated for nearly forty years 
—the “Lancet.” Whilst a student at 
the hospitals, his attention had been 
forcibly drawn to the deficiencies of the 
existing system, the close election of the 
governing members of the medical body, 
and the defects in the education of 
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medical practitioners. At that time, 
according to the writer already quoted, 
“there was not a single clinical lecture 
delivered in any of the hospitals of 
London, and no reports of the cases 
which occurred in them were published.” 
Mr. Wakley resolved, in starting the 
“ Lancet,” to put an end to this state 
of things; and accordingly it was in its 
columns that the celebrated lectures of 
Sir Astley Cooper were first made public, 
and the results of his experience given 
to the medical profession at large. His 
efforts, however, to establish an inde- 
pendent organ for the medical body 
were not carried into effect without 
much opposition on the part of the pro- 
fession and of the public at large; and 
when Mr. Wakley resolved on publishing 
in the “ Lancet” a report of Abernethy’s 
lectures delivered at St. Bartholomew’s» 
without the leave and licence of the 
lecturer, he was obliged to appear as 
defendant in the Court of Chancery, in 
which Mr. Abernethy moved for an in- 
junction to restrain the publication, 
though without success, as on appeal 
Lord Eldon dissolved the injunction. 

This triumph of the press was followed 
up by another in 1828, when Mr. Wakley 
again appeared as a defendant in a court 
of law ; this time to answer a charge of 
libel, brought against him by Mr. Bransby 
Cooper, arising out of a report published 
in the “ Lancet” of an operation for the 
stone performed by Mr. B. Cooper at 
Guy’s, on a patient who died under it. 
A verdict given for the defendant, on 
the case being tried before Lord Ten- 
terden, caused the greatest sensation, 
and even asperity, at the time; and the 
manner in which the case was reported, 
and the remarks with which it was ac- 
companied, are certainly not free from 
objection. But subsequently the plaintiff 
and defendant became the best of friends: 
they were both generous, kind-hearted 
men; and however ready to resent in- 
sult or injury, were incapable of bearing 
uialice in their hearts. 

Having established his right as a 
journalist to publish lectures publicly 
delivered in a theatre, Mr. Wakley now 
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directed his energies to a reform of the 
government of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. The writer of the article in 
the “Lancet,” already quoted, ob- 
serves :— 


“ At that time the Council were wholly 
irresponsible and self-elective. The mem- 
bers were treated with insult and con- 
tempt. As an instance, it may be men- 
tioned that they were not allowed, even 
on the occasion of the Hunterian oration, 
to enter the college by the front door : 
this was reserved for the Council and 
their friends! The members were ad- 
mitted to the theatre through a kind of 
wicket-gate, situated at the back of the 
college in Portugal-street. But this was 
only one amongst many of the indigni- 
ties to which members were exposed. 
By the efforts of the ‘Lancet,’ many of 
these humiliations and acts of injustice 
have long since been discontinued. But 
the battle to attain these rights was 
long and obstinate. Not only was Mr. 
Wakley subjected to legal proceedings 
for a Boars a the President and Council 
in the theatre of the college, but he 
suffered the indignity of peisonal vio- 
lence on that occasion from the hands of 
policemen ordered to remove him. The 
subject which Mr. Wakley was desirous 
of submitting to the notice of the Council 
was the unjust and cruel treatment to 
which naval surgeons had been subjected 
by the authorities. It was in his capacity 
of editor of the ‘Lancet’ that Mr. 
Wakley exposed the impostures of Cha- 
bert the Fire-King, and the mesmerists, 
and denounced the quackeries of Mr. St. 
John Long and other charlatans. These 
proceedings attracted great attention at 
the times when they occurred, and there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Wakley ren- 
dered important service to the profession 
and the public by his fearless and decided 
conduct in regard to these matters.” 


It is a matter of further credit to Mr. 
Wakley that he took an active part in 
the establishment of clinical lectures in 
London, and was the first to publish 
reports of the proceedings of the various 
medical Societies; and that these ob- 
jects were effected in spite of great op- 
position. Mr. Wakley also was always 
the defender and upholder of the rights 
‘and privileges of the surgeons of the 
United Services, and of the medical offi- 
cers appointed under the Poor Law 
Board. He also lent his aid effectually 
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to the work of reforming the laws which 
affected lunatics; and his name will be 
for ever associated with very many of 
those proceedings which have borne most 
directly on the welfare of the great body 
of surgeons in practice. 

Mr. Wakley had been early impressed 
with the necessity of a coroner having 
received a medical education, and had 
discussed the subject in the “ Lancet” 
with great energy and ability at a time 
when he never thought of aspiring him- 
self to fill that post. But in 1830, on 
the death of Mr. Unwin, he offered him- 
self as a candidate for the Coronership 
for Middlesex, but was defeated by 136 
votes by Mr. Baker, on whose death, in 
1839, he was chosen to succeed him by a 
very large majority. On the former oc- 
casion, when he was an unsuccessful can- 
didate, he impressed the public with so 
high an opinion of his ability and elo- 
quence, that he was requested to become 
a candidate for the representation of 
Finsbury in Parliament. He contested 
that borough, though without success, 
in 1832, and again in 1834, but was re- 
turned by a majority of upwards of 1,000 
votes in January 1835; and he con- 
tinued to hold his seat, as the colleague 
of the late Mr. Thos. S. Duncombe, down 
to the year 1852, when he retired from 
Parliamentary life. 

That Mr. Wakley was not a failure in 
St. Stephen’s is thus established by the 
writer already quoted :— 

“Whilst in Parliament his name was 
honourably associated with the successful 
efforts which were made to obtain the 
pardon of the Dorchester labourers, his 
speech on that occasion is stated by those 
who heard it to have been one of unusual 
eloquence. Whenever he had the op- 
portunity, or when circumstances re- 
quired it, he defended and upheld the 
rights of his brethren. He framed and 
carried the Medical Witnesses Act, of 
which the effect was to put in the pock- 
ets of the profession many thousands 
a-year in remuneration for services in 
the Coroner's Court—services which were 
previously compulsory and unpaid. He 
always spoke and voted for the abolition 
of all taxes upon knowledge. He also 
obtained a select committee of the House 
of Commons to enquire into the state of 
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medical education and practice. Before 
this committee, during the session, an 
immense mass of valuable evidence was 
accumulated. Mr. Warburton was the 
chairman of the committee, the report 
of which had great influence on the pro- 
gress of medical reform.” 

For some years before his death, Mr. 
Wakley had been gradually withdrawing 
himself from his editorial labour, and 
for a long time past had ceased to take 
any part in the active management of 
the “Lancet,” which, however, con- 
tinued to the end, and still continues 
to be, animated and inspired by Mr. 
Wakley’s example. Towards the close 
of 1860, Mr. Wakley began to be troubled 
with a spitting of blood, which increased 
so much during the winter, that in 
January, 1861, he placed himself at 
Brighton under the care of Dr. Alfred 
Hall. A subsequent stay at Scarborough 
produced but little improvement, and in 
October last he set sai] for Madeira, in- 
tending to return to England in the 
early summer. It is not a little sin- 
gular, that the ship in which he pur- 
posed returning home bore his dead body 
to England for interment. His death 
was hastened by an effusion of blood, 
consequent on a trifling accident whilst 
stepping ashore from a boat in which 
he had been sailing. As an instance of 
the active and suggestive intellect of 
Mr. Wakley, it may be mentioned that, 
suffering in health as he was at Ma- 
deira, he had meditated and carried out 
a plan for importing various English 
fruit-trees into the island, the grafts of 
which were accordingly sent to him for 
the purpose. 

Mr. Wakley, whilst practising in 
Argyle-street, married the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Goodchild, a 
retired merchant of great wealth and 
respectability, by whom he has left sur- 
viving issue. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

July 25. At the Precincts, Canterbury, aged 
73, the Rev. John Metcalfe, Minor Canon of 
Canterbury Cathedral, and Vicar of Stone, 
Kent. 

July 28. In Chapel-st., Belgrave-sq., aged 
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66, the Rev. William Graham, Rector of 
Arthuret, Cumberland. The rev. gentleman’s 
health had been failing for some time, and 
a change of air having been suggested, he pro- 
ceeded to London and took up his residence 
with his brother, Major Graham, the Registrar- 
General, at whose house he breathed his last. 
The deceased was a man of singularly bene- 
volent disposition, and the poor of Longtown 
and the neighbourhood have reason to mourn 
the loss of one whose ear was never deaf to the 
appeals of the necessitous, and whose hand was 
ever ready to relieve their wants.—Carlisle 
Journal. 

Aug. 3. At the International Hotel, Bray, 
the Rev. Dr. Wall, Vice-Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. He was elected Fellow of the 
University in 1805, became Senior Fellow in 
1824, and Vice-Provost in 1847. In the follow- 
ing year he founded five scholarships, of £20 
per annum each, for the encouragement of 
Shemiticand ancient Hebrew learning, in which 
he was himself a great proficient, holding a 
high rank among Oriental scholars. He was the 
author of “An Examination into the Ancient 
Orthography of the Jews, and the Original 
State of the Text of the Hebrew Bible,” and of 
** Proofs of the Interpolation of the Vowel 
Letters in the Text of the Hebrew Bible.” (1857.) 

Aug.8. Aged 84, the Rev. Hugh Smith, 
Rector of Stoke D’Abernon, Surrey. 

At his residence, Victoria-grove, West Bromp- 
ton, aged 61, the Rev. Ebenezer Morley. 

Aug.9. AtAynho Rectory, the Rev. Stephen 
Ralph Cartwright. 

At Zurich, the Rev. Charles Butler Stevenson, 
of West Court, co. Kilkenny, and Rector of 
Callan. 

Aug. 13. At Kington Rectory, Dorset, aged 
80, the Rev. J. W. Dugdale. 

Aug. 14. At East Grinstead, Sussex, aged 
47, the Rev. I. H. Bray. 

Aug. 15. At Oddington, Gloucestershire, 
aged 85, the Hon. and Very Rev. Edward Rice, 
D.D., Dean of Gloucester. He wasa son of the 
Rt. Hon. Geo. Rice by the Baroness Dynevor. 
He was born in 1776, and married in 1800 the 
daughter of the late General Lascelles. In 
1794 he entered at Christ Church, Oxford, 
graduated there in 1798, but took his degree 
of Master of Arts at All Souls’ in 1802. In that 
year he was appointed by Archbishop Mark- 
ham to the Precentorship of York Cathe- 
dral, with the Prebendal stall of Driffield an- 
nexed. In 1825 Dr. Rice was presented by the 
Earl of Liverpool, then Prime Minister, to the 
Deanery of Gloucester. The late Dean was 
heir-presumptive to the barony of Dynevor, 
bis nephew, the present baron, having no 
male issue. 

Aug. 17. At Elmley Rectory, Yorkshire, 
aged 69, the Rev. Robert Pym. 

Aug. 21. In London, aged 49, the Rev. WV’. 
B. Heathcote,M.A., Rector of Compton Bassett, 
Wilts., and Precentor of Salisbury Cathedral. 
He was educated at Winchester, whence he 
went to the University of Oxford, and obtained 
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a Fellowship at New College, acting both as 
Tutor and Fellow for several years. He was 
afterwards appointed Warden of Radley, which 
post, however, he soon resigned. In 1854 the 
present Bishop of Salisbury appointed him one 
of his domestic chaplains, and he soon after 
received the Precentorship of the cathedral. 
On the death of the Rev. M. Irving, D.D., 
Vicar of Sturminster Marshall, Dorset, it was 
agreed by the Provost and Fellows of Eton 
College, the patrons, under the sanction of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, to divide the living into 
three perpetual euracies, viz. Sturminster Mar- 
shall, Corfe Mullen, and Lytchett Minster. An 
order in Council was obtained, and on March 
10, 1858, the Rev. Precentor Heathcote was 
instituted to the Vicarage of Sturminster Mar~- 
shall, the mother church, which has been re- 
built during his incumbency. On the death of 
the Rev. Prebendary Dalby, re of Compton 
Bassett, the Rev. Pr ited to 
the living by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
He read himself into his new living on the 
first Sunday after Easter in the present year. 
He was taken ill the same night, and his health 
gradually got worse. About a fortnight before 
his death he went to London for medical ad- 
vice, and consulted some of the most eminent 
members of the faculty, who were, however, 
unable to arrest the progress of the disease. 
He succeeded the present Bishop as Secretary 
to the Diocesan Board of Education, a post 
which he filled with great usefulness and 
ability, and which he held up to the time of 
his death. He was also one of the Examining 
Chaplains of the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 





DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


April 20. On board the hired transport 
** Silver Eagle,” three days after her departure 
from Bombay, aged 28, George Kemp Chatfield, 
esq., Capt. in H.M.’s 91st Regt. 

May 16. At Wellington, New Zealand, aged 
66, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, esq. See 
Obituary. 

May 17. Killed in action against the Tae- 
pings, aged 53, Rear-Adm. Auguste-Leopold 
Protet. He was born at St. Servan, and from 
his infancy he shewed a decided taste for the 
naval profession. At 16 he was admitted into 
the naval school of Angouléme. He very quickly 
passed through the inferior ranks, and at 38 
years of age he received the commission of 
captain in the Royal navy. At this period the 
English and French Governments had com- 
bined their efforts to put an end to the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa. Captain Protet 
obtained the command ofa ship, and was em- 
ployed in that service. After cruising for three 
years on the coast of Africa, Captain Protet 
was appointed Governor of Senegal. He re- 
mained there from 1850 to 1855, and introduced 
various improvements in the management of 
the colony. He also chastised the native tribes 
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who had committed several acts of treachery, 
When the war in China was decided on, Capt. 
Protet asked leave to serve in it. His judg- 
ment in choosing Chefoo for the place of land- 
ing the French troops contributed very much 
to their success. For his services on that oc- 
easion he was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral. Ever desirous of contributing to the 
good understanding which prevailed between 
the British and French forces in China, he 
joined the expedition against the Taepings, 
who threatened to attack Shanghai, and was 
present, in the midst of his marines, at all the 
engagements from Wong-Kadza to Nan-Jao. 
Admiral Protet, while directing the attack 
against the position of the rebels at Nan-Jao, 
was struck by a musket-ball in the breast, 
and died the same afternoon.—Moniteur de la 
Flotte. P 

May 22. At Woodlands, Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 28, Annie, wife of the Rev. J. C. Waugh, 
Vice-Principal of the Diocesan Collegiate School. 

June 7. Near Simla, instantaneously, by a 
fall with her horse down a precipice, Georgiana, 
wife of Col. Jas. Brind, C.B., Royal Bengal 
Artillery, and dau. of the Rev. H. G. Phillips, 
Rector of Great Welnetham, Suffolk. It ap- 
pears she was riding in the direction of Mahaso, 
when all of a sudden her horse started at a man 
with a load leaning against the side of the hill. 
The horse backed, and a bearer, who was with 
the lady, attempted to draw theanimal to him. 
In this attempt the man failed, the horse still 
retreated, and all three were precipitated down 
a precipice. All were of course killed, and it 
took three hours to recover the bodies, which 
were dreadfully mangled and disfigured. 

June 9. At Madras, of cholera, John Warren 
Stephenson, Lieut. 44th Regt. M.N.I. 

June 11. Suddenly, at Dhumsalla, Punjab, 
Anne Emily, wife of Col. F. C, Burnett. 

June 13. At Almorah, of cholera, aged 34, 
Capt. the Baron. Ferdinand von Andlau, com- 
manding the 8rd Goorkha Regt., eldest son of 
Baron von Andlau, of Gothic-house, Clapham- 
Rise. 


June 15, Of cholera, at Secunderabad, aged 
38, Capt. John Michael de Courecy Sinclair, 
Royal Artillery, second son of Adm. Sir John 
Gordon Sinclair, bart., of Stevenson and Murble. 

June 21. At Arrah, Bengal, Sulivan F. 
Davis, esq.,Acting Judge and Magistrate, and 
son of Sir John F. Davis, bart., K.C.B. 

June 2%. At Belgaum, aged 26, Lieut. Geo. 
Tyler Estridge, of H.M.’s 24th Regt. Bombay 
Native Infantry. 

June 27. At Dugshai, North West Provinces, 
Capt. G. Fraser, 42nd Royal Highlanders, only 
son of the late William James Fraser, esq., of 
Ladhope, Roxburghshire, and of Mrs. Coxe, 
Kinellan, Edinburgh. 

At Greenhill-park, Edinburgh, aged 58, John 
Henderson, esq., architect. ‘‘ Mr. Henderson, be- 
sides being architect of Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond, has been intimately connected with the 
revival and progress of church building in 
Scotland, a large portion of the ecclesiastical 
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structures which have arisen in our Church 
being from his pencil. Commencing his pro- 
fessional career upwards of thirty years ago, 
he from the first made church architecture his 
particular study ; and the successive works to 
which his genius gave birth, while they kept 
pace with the march of improvement, all indi- 
cated a taste advancing in chasteness and 
elevated aim, till it culminated in the design- 
ing of Trinity College. Often, from the scan- 
tiness of the means at command, he has been 
obliged to form his plans with an almost entire 
absence of ornament ; for he had the most con- 
scientious scruples as to involving congrega- 
tions in expenses beyond their funds. But in 
his humblest erections soundness and correct- 
ness always accompanied simplicity of design ; 
while in many of his elaborate buildings there 
is to be observed that judicious employment of 
the capabilities of Gothic architecture which 
adapts its beauties to the circumstances and 
requirements of modern times, without sacri- 
ficing its principles and rules. Besides fur- 
nishing the designs of many of the edifices 
which now adorn our own Church, Mr. Hen- 
derson was much employed in works of an ec- 
clesiastical and scholastic kind throughout the 
country. Some of his plans have also been 
executed in foreign parts. A number of public 
buildings— such as schools, museums, and 
halls —were the creation of his fertile pencil ; 
and the Burntisland Pier, though lying more 
in the engineer’s than the architect’s line, was, 
we believe, the production of his scientific 
skill. But, although monuments of his genius 
remain in all the varied departments of his 
profession, and especially in Forfarshire, of 
which he was a native, his name will no doubt 
be chiefly associated in our communion with 
the erection of Trinity College—a work of en- 
during character, and marking a most im- 
portant era in the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
It was at one of the commemorations there 
that we had the pleasure of making his ac- 
quaintance, and we found him entering on 
that occasion with great heartiness, as, indeed, 
he always did, into the proceedings of the day. 
He was a man of a very modest and retiring 
disposition, and we are convinced that but for 
this he would have reached a still higher emi- 
nence in his profession than that which it was 
his lot to attain. We can count up between 
twenty and thirty churches in our own small 
communion built after his designs.’’—Scottish 
Ecclesiastical Journal. 

June 30. At Cawnpore, of dysentery, aged 
55, Major-Gen. A. Henry E. Boileau, Royal 
(Bengal) Engineers. 

Lately. Aged 94, the Marquise de la Place, 
widow of the illustrious author of the “* Méca- 
nique Céleste,” and formerly lady of honour 
to the Princess Elisa, Grand Duchess of Tus- 
cany, sister of the Emperor Napoleon. 

M. Santini, the guardian of Napoleon’s tomb 
at the Invalides. He was one of the last sur- 
vivors of the few Frenchmen who shared the 
Emperor’s exile at St. Helena. In 1815 Santini 
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belonged to the Imperial household. Having 
in vain solicited permission to accompany his 
master to St. Helena, he disguised himself as 
a seullion, was engaged in that capacity by the 
cook of the Bellerophon, and so reached St. 
Helena. He remained there scarcely two years; 
for he was charged with an attempt on the life 
of Sir Hudson Lowe, and thrown into prison, 
where he remained some time, and was then 
sent back to Europe. In 1849 he was appointed 
guardian of Napoleon’s tomb, which office he 
held till his death. 

July 4, At Stony Royd, Barrie, Canada West, 
William Woodward, Capt. K.O. 2nd Stafford- 
shire Light Infantry, third son of the late Thos. 
Woodward, esq., of Walton-on-the-Hill, Lan- 
eashire, 

July 10. On board ship, from illness con- 
tracted in the arduous discharge of his duties, 
aged 50, Dr. J. C. G. Tice, C.B., Deputy- 
Inspector-General of Hospitals. After a long 
career of service abroad and at home, Dr. Tice 
was sent out to Malta on the outbreak of the 
Crimean war, acted as Brigade-Surgeon in 
the Light Division, under Sir G. Brown, in 
Bulgaria, and was with them when cholera 
broke out in their camp at Devna. He accom- 
panied his brigade to the Crimea, and esta- 
blished his hospital under fire at the Alma, 
where his activity and zeal were conspicuous ; 
thence he proceeded to the front at Sebastopol, 
where he was attacked by fever; then took 
charge of the medical department at Balaclava 
till his health failed him again, and he was 
obliged to go to Scutari. On his recovery, or 
indeed before it, he organized the hospital at 
Kulalee. After a very short respite from active 
service at the close of the Crimean war he was 
appointed to Chatham, but he was not long 
there before he was sent out to India, and 
joined Lord Clyde’s camp before Lucknow in 
March, 1858. When Sir R. Walpole’s division 
marched for Rohilcund, on the fall of Lucknow, 
Dr. Tice accompanied the column as principal 
medical officer, and was actively employed till 
the close of the operations, when he was left 
in charge of the Rohilcund district, under 
General Walpole. Thence he was transferred 
to Lucknow, where he continued to serve until 
his health was utterly broken down, and he 
died only a few hours after he had embarked 
for passage to England. 

At the parish school-house of Kincardine, 
aged 90, Mrs. Sophia Stewart. She was the 
widow of Mr. John Ross, who was schoolmaster 
of Kincardine for the long period of sixty years. 
The deceased, who was the last representative 
of the ancient Royal family of Scotland, was 
descended from Walter, first Baron of Kincar- 
dine, who was son of the Earl of Buchan and 
Lord of Badenoch, son of Robert II. of Scotland. 
The family continued to possess the barony of 
Kincardine during ten descents, when, by one 
of those easy transferences so common to that 
day, their land became the property of the 
powerful family of Gordon. The celebrated 
Col. Roy Stewart, the trusty friend of Prince 
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Charles, was grand-uncle to Mrs. Ross. Her 
father, again, James Stewart, alias ‘‘ Seuma- 
sachnunie,’”’ was ensign in the rebel army, and 
carried one of the standards of his uncle’s regi- 
ment over the bleak heath of Culloden.—Banf- 
shire Journal. 

July 15. At her residence, Wellington-road, 
Dublin, aged 87, Anne, relict of Bucknell 
M‘Carthy, esq., barrister-at-law, and youngest 
and last surviving child of the late Right Hon, 
Walter Hussey Burgh, Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland. 

July 18. At her residence, St. Saviour’s, 
Jersey, Joyce, relict of Major.-Gen. Jeremiah 
Simons, late Hon. E.1.C. Service. 

At his residence, Alloa, Clackmannan, aged 
81, Mr. James Lothian, sen., proprietor of the 
* Alloa Advertiser.” 

July 19. In New Quebec-st., aged 73, Ann 
Nicoll, relict of B. Nicoll, tailor, London, and 
sister of the late Dr. Alex. Nicoll, Professor of 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages, Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

July 20. In Upper Seymour-street, aged 64, 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Brook Henry 
Bridges, Rector of Danbury, Essex. 

July 21. At Bath, Caroline Anne, wife of 
William Kane, esq., M.D., youngest dau. of 
Brigadier-Gen. C. Dallas, and granddau. of 
George Cockburn Haldane, esq., of Gleneagles, 
Perthshire. 

July 22, At his residence, Hoe-court, Here- 
fordshire, aged 72, Lieut.-Col. Raper, late 
H.M.’s 19th Foot. 

At Croford, Wiveliscombe, Somerset, aged 
87, Gertrude, widow of Lieut.-Col. Bruton, of 
the North Devon Militia, and only child of the 
Rev. Joshua Worth, late Rector of High Bick- 
ington, Devon. 

Mary, eldest dau. of Col. R. Campbell, late 
Bengal Army. 

At the Parsonage, Buildwas, Salop, aged 23, 
Sophia Louisa, wife, of the Rev. G. S. L. 
Little. 

At Latimer Rectory, aged 77, Margaret Loftie, 
widow of the Rev. Bryant Burgess, Rector of 
St. Benet’s, Gracechurch-st., London. 

At Ashburton, aged 50, William Aldridge 
Cockey, esq., Coroner for the Southern Division 
of Devon, son of the late Rev. W. A. Cockey, 
Rector of West Ogwell, Devon. 

At Burton-on-Stather, Lincolnshire, aged 38, 
Henry J. Waterland, esq., surgeon, late of Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey. 

July 23. At Poole-hall, Nantwich, aged 68, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Charles Cuyler, bart., formerly 
of the 69th Regiment. The deceased was the 
eldest son of Gen. Cornelius Cuyler, Col. of the 
69th Foot, and Governor of Kinsale, who was 
created a baronet Oct. 29, 1814. Sir Charles 
was born in Clarges-st., London, Jan. 29th, 
1794, and married Feb. 6, 1823, Catherine 
Frances, dau. of the Rev. Fitzwilliam Hali- 
fax, Rector of Richard’s Castle, Hereford- 
shire, by whom he had issue five sons and 
two daughters. The melancholy death by fire 
of his eldest daughter, Miss Emily Cuyler, last 
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wiprter, was narrated in our pages* at the time 
of its occurrence. The deceased baronet’s third 
son, Frederick Shelley Cuyier, is in holy orders, 
and is at present curate at Odd Rode, in the 
parish of Astbury, Cheshire. Sir Charles suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of his 
father, March 8, 1819, and the title now de- 
volves on his eldest son, Charles Henry Johnes 
Cuyler, who was born in 1826. The late bart. 
was a distinguished officer, and for some time 
administered the government at St. Vincent, in 
the West Indies. 

At his residence, Clifton, near Bristol, Lieut.- 
Col. George Gore, late of H.M.’s 9th Light 
Dragoons. 

At Edinburgh, Hugh Maxwell Douglas, esq., 
Captain in the Bombay Royal Artillery. 

In London, aged 37, Stephen Szab6 de Kis 
Geresd. As Colonel of Engineers in the Hun- 
garian Army he directed the siege of Temesvar, 
in the summer of 1849 ; and on the miscarriage 
of the revolution he became an exile. 

July 24. Aged 79, Martin Van Buren, ex- 
President of the United States. He was born 
at Kinderhook, Columbia County, in the State 
of New York, on the 5th of December, 1782. 
Both his parents were of Dutch origin, and he 
was regarded as a genuine representative of 
the unadulterated Knickerbocker stock, who 
first brought industry and civilization to the 
ancient colony of Manhattan. He acquired the 
first rudiments of education in the schools of 
his native village ; at fourteen he commenced 
the study of law under Mr. Francis Sylvester, 
of Kinderhook, and in 1802 entered the office 
of Mr. W. P. Van Ness, of New York city, 
where he completed his course of legal study. 
In November, 1803, in the 21st year of his age, 
he was admitted as an attorney-at-law to the 
bar of the State of New York, and immediately 
commenced practice in partnership with the 
Hon. I. I. Van Alen, his half-brother. In 1807 
he became a councillor of the Supreme Court, 
and the year following was appointed Surrogate 
of Columbia County. In 1809 he removed from 
Kinderhook, and set up business in the city of 
Hudson, State of New York. In April, 1812, 
Mr. Van Buren was elected a member of the 
State Senate for the then middle district of New 
York, and in the following year he becamemem- 
ber of the Court for the Revision of Errors. In 
1815 be was appointed Attorney-General of the 
State, succeeding the Hon. A. Van Vechten. In 
1816 Mr. Van Buren removed to Albany, where 
he remained till 1819, when he retired to the 
private practice of his profession till the year 
1828. From this year may be reckoned Mr. 
Van Buren’s purely political character. In 
1815 he became Regent of the University of 
New York. In 1821 he was elected United 
States’ senator for the State of New York, and 
in 1828 was Governor of that State. On the 
12th of March in the same year he accepted the 
appointment of Secretary of State, tendered 
him by President Jackson. In 1831 he was 
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over in this country as United States’ Minister 
to England, where he arrived in September of 
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Rotherham district from a period prior to the 
ing of the Reform Bill down to his death. 





that year; but, as the Senate refused to con- 
firm the appointment, he returned to America 
in 1832, and became Secretary of the Treasury. 
In 1833 he was elected Vice-President, with 
General Jackson as President, for the second 
time. In 1836 Mr. Van Buren was chosen Pre- 
sident, with Mr. R. M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
for Vice-President. The acts of his presidency 
have become part of history. In 1856 he re- 
tired altogether from public life. 

At his residence, West Brompton, aged 63, 
Lieut.-Col. George G. Rosser, late of the 16th 
Lancers. 

At the Crystal Palace Hotel, Upper Norwood, 
aged 64, John Walker, esq., late of the Madras 
Civil Service. 

At his residence, Clifton, Bristol, aged 65, 
Joseph Coates, esq., late H.E.1.C.S. 

At Haslar Royal Naval Hospital, aged 83, 
Lieut. William Parker, R.N., Senior Lieut. of 
that establishment, and also of the Royal 
Navy. This veteran Lieutenant, who had 
been attached to Haslar Hospital since Nov., 
1838, entered the Navy in 1793. He served in 
the “*Diadem” at the occupation of Toulon; 
and successively in the “St. George,” “ Bri- 
tannia,” and “ Goliath,” flag-ships of Sir Hyde 
Parker in the Mediterranean. He was a mid- 
shipman of the “‘ St. George’’ in Hotham’s two 
actions, 1795; in the “‘ Britannia’’ in the battle 
off Cape St. Vincent, 1797; and in the ‘‘ Go- 
liath”’ at the Nile in 1798. Being made a lieut. 
in 1801, he obtained the Gold Medal for service 
at the landing in Egypt. He continued serv- 
ing during the war for several years in com- 
mand of the “‘ Hebe,” hired armed ship. He 
was afterwards much employed in the ordinary 
Signal Stations, Transport Service, and Admi- 
ralty Agent in Contract Mail Steamers. 

July 25. At Newton Manse, Mid-Lothian, 
George Miller, fifth and younger surviving son 
of the late Sir William Miller, bart., of Glenlee, 
one of the Senators of the College of Justice. 

At Dublin, aged 56, John Edward Jones, 
sculptor, of Upper Charlotte-st., Fitzroy-sq. 

July 26. Aged 69, Thomas Badger, esq., of 
Rotherham, solicitor and notary public, and 
for upwards of thirty-three years one of Her 
Majesty’s coroners for the county of York and 
the honor of Pontefract. For two years past 
Mr. Badger’s health has been declining, in 
consequence of an attack of paralysis in Sept., 
1860. A second attack supervened a few months 
ago, under which he finally sunk. Mr. Badger 
was a native of Tinsley, where he was born 
July 14th, 1793. After passing some time in 
the offices of Messrs. Harrison and Radford, of 
Derby, he was articled to Mr. J. Wheatley, 
solicitor, of Rotherham. On the expiration of his 
articles, he was taken into partnership by Mr. 
Wheatley, and for several years he carried on 
his profession under the firm of Wheatley and 
Badger. The partnership being dissolved, he 
practised alone with considerable success. He 
was the agent of the Whig candidates for the 


At Porchester, Maria, dau. of Major Hurdle, 
and sister of Major-Gen. Hurdle, C.B. 

At Ballimore-house, Argyllshire, 
Niitter Campbell, esq., of Ballimore. 

July 27. Suddenly, aged 47, Hen. L’Estrange 
Styleman L’Estrange, esq., of Hunstanton-hall, 
Norfolk. The deceased was the only son of 
the late Henry Styleman, esq., of Snettisham- 
hall, where he was born on the 25th of January, 
1815. He was educated at Eton, and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and after leaving the Univer- 
sity travelled in Egypt and up the Nile. Re- 
turning home in 1836, his majority was cele- 
brated at Hunstanton-hall, the ancient resi- 
dence of the L’Estranges, he being the great- 
great-grandson of Sir Nicholas L’Estrange, 
the third baronet, whose male line failed at 
the decease of Sir Henry L’Estrange, the 
fifth baronet, in 1760. Here, the mansion 
having been restored with great care and 
expense, he took up his residence. In 1839 
he procured the royal licence to assume the 
surname of L’Estrange, in addition to that of 
Styleman; and in the same year he married 
Jamesina Joice Ellen, dau. of John Stewart, 
esq., of Balladrum, Inverness, by whom he 
leaves issue two sons and three daughters. 
Mr. L’Estrange acceded to the request of the 
Conservatives that he would stand for the 
Western division of the county, but was de- 
feated by a small majority, and left the hus- 
tings with the promise that at the next election 
he would again offer himself. He kept his 
promise, but eventually withdrew, and retired 
from politics. At this time he commenced his 
great work, the painting of the roof of Ely 
Cathedral, on the designing and execution of 
which he bestowed many years of severe toil. 
He had about half completed this labour of 
love at his decease, and had only recently re- 
ceived a public recognition of his artistic 
talents, by being appointed a member of a com- 
mission for investigating the state of the fres- 
coes in the new Houses of Parliament. Hun- 
stanton Church is also a monument to his taste 
and skill. The deceased was senior co-heir to 
the baronies of Hastings and Foliot, and co- 
heir to those of Camoys and Strathbolgie. He 
served the office of High Sheriff for the county, 
and was a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. 

July 28. At Hatchford-park, Surrey (the 
seat of her daughter, the Dowager Countess 
of Ellesmere), aged 86, Lady Charlotte Greville. 
She was born October 3, 1775, was the eldest 
dau. of William Henry Cavendish, third Duke 
of Portland, and consequently aunt of the pre- 
sent Duke, Lord Henry Bentinck, Lady Howard 
de Walden, and Lady Charlotte Denison. Her 
ladyship married March 31, 1793, Mr. Charles 
Greville, youngest son of Mr. Fulke Greville, 
a collateral member of the noble house of War- 
wick, by whom, who died in August 1832, she 
leaves three sons and a daughter; namely, 
Mr. Charles Greville, late Clerk of the Privy 
Council; Mr. Algernon Greville, Bath King- 
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at-Arms, and formerly private secretary to the 
Duke of Wellington; Mr. Henry Greville, 
a Gentleman-Usher to the Queen; and the 
Dowager Countess of Ellesmere. 

At Gerrard’s-Cross, Bucks., aged 72, Major- 
Gen. John McArthur, late of the Royal Marines. 
He entered the service in April, 1809; became 
first lieut., Sept., 1827; capt., Jan., 1837; 
major, Nov., 1851; lieut.-col., Feb., 1852; 
col., Nov., 1854; and was promoted to his 
late rank in July, 1857. 

At Spa, Mary, wife of Col. Henry Sykes 
Stephens. 

At Douglas-park, Lanarkshire, aged 91, 
Mrs. Douglas, of Orbiston, sister of the last 
Gen. Sir Neil Douglas. ‘‘ With the death of 
this amiable and accomplished lady closes the 
career of the original shareholders and nomi- 
nees of the Glasgow Tontine Society. The 
Tontine was established in 1781, when the 
centre of Glasgow commerce was not situated 
in so westerly a direction as at present, and 
the immediate vicinity of the Cross was deemed 
the fittest and most appropriate site for this 
new evidence of the enterprising character of 
the then citizens. The prospectus of the com- 
pany set forth with the statement that, ‘asa 
public coffee-house, with suitable accommoda- 
tion for brokers, and rooms for tobacco and 
sugar samples, &c., is much wanted in Glas- 
gow,’ and so on. The total sum to be sub- 
scribed was set down at from £2,000 to £3,000, 
and the shares were fixed at not less than £50 
each —the conditions being that the whole pro- 
perty should fall into the hands of the last 
survivor, either through himself or his nominee. 
The Tontine, or Exchange, at once became the 
resort of all the principal merchants and pro- 
fessional gentlemen of the? city, as well as re- 
tired mercantile men and military veterans. 
The copartnery became so flourishing, as ap- 
pears from the minute-book of their proceed- 
ings, that in 1796 they paid a dividend of 74 
per cent. on each share of £50. In 1814 and 
for various succeeding years they paid a di- 
vidend of ‘£10 on each £50 share.’ But the 
tendencies of all growing cities seems to be 
westward, and by and bye the inhabitants 
gradually deserted their once favourite resort, 
and betook themselves to more fashionable 
localities. Eventually, the establishment of 
the Royal Exchange fairly threw the old Ton- 
tine Coffee-room into the background. For 
some years the only two surviving nominees 
were James Buchanan, esq., of Craigend 
Castle, and Mrs. Douglas of Orbiston. Mr. 
Buchanan died about a year and a-half ago, 
at an advanced age, and left Mrs. Douglas as 
the only representative, and then living no- 
minee, of those who established the Glasgow 
Tontine, and consequently the property fell 
into her hands. She, too, has passed away ; 
and it is hard to say what may become of that 
handsome building, which at one time was 
looked on with so much pride by great and 
small in this city. Its present rental is'‘no more 
than £656 per annum; and the building itself 
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might now almost be considered an antiquated 
portion of the city. Mrs. Douglas was the 
dau. of Mr. John Douglas, merchant in Glas- 
gow; and was the nominee, under her maiden 
name of Cecilia Douglas, of Mr. Alexander 
M‘Caul and of Mr. William Douglas, mer- 
chants there. In the course of her life she 
acquired the shares upon which she was the 
nominee.” —Glasgow Herald. 

July 29. At Pierefitte, Seine, aged 76, Mor- 
daunt Ricketts, esq., H.E.I.C.S., many years 
Hon. Company’s Resident at the Court of 
Lucknow, Oude. 

At Bellamour-hall, Staffordshire, Mary, wife 
of T. B. Horsfall, esq., M.P. 

At Buxton, Henry, eldest son of Thomas 


‘Mason, esq., of Audenshaw-hall, near Man- 


chester. 

In Leinster-sq., Bayswater, Mary, third dau. 
of G. D. Wilkins, esq., late Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice. 

Aged 76, Mr. James Phippen, well known 
for years past in connection with the news- 
paper press, and as the author of many local 
publications relating to Kent and Sussex. He 
was born at Bristol, where his family occupied 
a very respectable position among the citizens, 
and he was widely known at Maidstone, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Rochester, and Folkestone, the 
history of each of which has been illustrated 
by his pen. His latest work was recently no- 
ticed in our pages>. 

July 30. In London, after a protracted ill- 
ness, resulting from long service in the tropics, 
Lieut.-Col. Powrie Ellis, h.-p., R.A. He 
entered the service in July, 1831; became first 
lieut., Dec., 1832; capt., Nov., 1842; major, 
June, 1854; and lieut.-col., Nov., 1854. 

In Rutland-square, Edinburgh, aged 80, Dr. 
Thomas Stewart Traill, Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh. 
Dr. Traill was a native of Kirkwall, in which 
parish his father was minister. Having studied 
at the University, in which he subsequently 
became a professor, Dr. Traill took his degree 
in 1801, and in 1832 he was appointed to the 
chair which he held at his death. During his 
long incumbency he was enabled to deliver his 
lectures regularly, and continued to do so till 
within a few days of bis death. Dr. Traill on 
more than one occasion delivered the lectures 
on Natural History in the University, and he 
fulfilled the duty of editor of the last edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. In politics 
the deceased Professor was a staunch Whig.— 
Edinburgh Courant. 

July 31. At his residence, Gay-st., Bath, 
aged 76, Sir Edward Pine Coffin, C.B., for 
many years Senior Commissary-General in Her 
Majesty’s Service. He was born at Eustdown, 
Devonshire, in 1784, and entered the commis- 
sariat service in 1805. He became assistant 
commissary-general in 1809, deputy commis- 
sary-general in 1814, and commissary-general 
in 1840. During the famine in 1845-46 he had 
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charge of the relief operations at Limerick and 
on the west coast of Ireland. He was knighted 
by patent at the termination of that service. 

At Richmond, aged 76, the Hon. Mrs. Geo. 
Lamb, relict of the Hon. George Lamb, fourth 
son of the first Viscount Melbourne. 

At his residence, Bays-hill, Cheltenham, 
aged 73, Lieut.-Col. Jas. Law, R.A. He en- 
tered the service in Nov., 1807; became first 
lieut., July, 1808; capt., Nov., 1827; major, 
Nov., 1841; and lieut.-col., Nov., 1854. 

Aug.1. At Meggetland-house, Edinburgh, 
Major-Gen. Alexander Carnegy, C.B., H.M.’s 
Indian Army. 

Aged 100, Catherine, dau. of the late John 
Bell, esq., of Kilduncan, and relict of Robert 
Murray, esq., sometime Chief Magistrate of 
Crail. 

Aug. 2. Aged 44, Walter Nelson, esq., one 
of the Assistant Keepers of Public Records.— 
See OBITUARY. 

In the Crescent, Wisbech, aged 87, George 
Lefever, esq., for the last sixty years a large 
collector of antiquities. 

Aug. 3. At Baddow-court, Essex, aged 87, 
Jas. Boggis, esq., J.P. and D.L. for that county, 
and formerly Lieut.-Col. West Essex Militia. 

At the residence of his uncle (Sir W. Cun- 
ningham Dalyell, bart., R.N., Greenwich Hos- 
pital), aged 43, M. Sampayo, French Minister 
at Hesse Cassel. 

At Islington, aged 17, Lucy Walker, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. J. T. Baylee, formerly 
Secretary of the Lord’s Day Society. 

In Westbourne-park-crese., Harriet, widow 
of the Rev. Thos. Foster, of Fetcham Rectory, 
Surrey. 

At Crawley-house, Bedfordshire, aged 24, 
Arabella Emily, wife of Capt. Orlando R. H. 
Orlebar, late 38th Regt. 

Aug. 4. At the Abbey, Cirencester, aged 88, 
Miss Master. 

At Melville Hospital, W. H. Crane, esq., 
R.N., late of H.M.S. ‘‘ Colossus.” 

At her residence, King’s-cliffe, aged 76, Miss 
Maddock, sister of the late Hen. Maddock, 
esq., M.P., the Chancery Barrister, and aunt of 
Dr. Maddock, London. 

At St. John’s-wood, suddenly, of apoplectic 
seizure, Lieut.-Col. Edw. Steele, C.B., son of 
the late Sir Richard Steele, bart., of the county 
of Dublin. He entered the service in 1834; 
became lieut., March, 1839; capt., March, 
1847; major, January, 1855; and lieut.-col. 
in April, 1858. He served with the 83rd Regt. 
during the insurrection in Canada in 1838, and 
was present at the affair at Prescott. He served 
also during the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny, and commanded the regiment at the 
siege of Kotah, and its capture by assault on 
March 30, 1858, as well as the affair of Sanga- 
neer, and defeat of the Gwalior rebels at Kota- 
ria on August 14, 1858, for which he was made 
a C.B, 

Aug. 5. At Blackheath, aged 18, Wm. Henry 
Aretas, second son of J. R. Akers, esq., formerly 
of Tunbridge Wells. 
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At Clifton-villa, Brighton, Caroline, widow 
of the Rev. Gavin Smith, LL.D., of Rotting- 
dean, Sussex. 

At Oxford, aged 37, Christian Walker, third 
dau. and youngest child of Stephen Peter Ri- 
gaud, late Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 

At Dublin, Captain Thomas Gleeson. He 
served in the 90th Light Infantry, and other 
corps, and when in command of a detachment 
of invalids was shipwrecked in the transport 
** Harpooner,” in Trepassy Bay, Island of 
Newfoundland, in October, 1816: at the risk 
of his own life, when the ship broke up and 
went to pieces, he saved the life of Miss Arm- 
strong, dau. of Surgeon Armstrong, 4th Royal 
Veteran Battalion, for which he received the 
gold medal, &c.,from the Royal Humane Society. 

Aug.6. At Rustington Vicarage, Sussex, 
aged 29, Mary Anne, wife of the Rev. Henry 
John Rush, and dau. of the late Edw. Green- 
field Penfold, esq. 

Aug.7. Aged 51, B. Jones, esq., proprie- 
tor of the ‘*‘ Carmarthen Journal.” 

At Andover, aged 62, Hugh Mundy, esq., 
J.P., son of the late Hugh Mundy, esq., of 
Eastanton, Hants. 

Aug. 8. At Ipswich, aged 41, Ash Rudd 
Bird, esq., youngest son of the late Rev. J. T. 
Bird, Rector of Riddlesworth, Norfolk. 

At Southampton, Elizabeth Malpus, widow 
of the Rev. Arthur Atherley Hammond. 

Aug.9. Aged 80, Chas. Lewis Phipps, esq., 
of Dilton-court, Wilts., late Lieut.-Col. of the 
Royal Wilts. Yeomanry Cavalry. 

At Willenhall, near Coventry (the residence 
of his brother, Major Pattison), aged 39, Arthur, 
third son of the late Jas. Pattison, esq., M.P. 

At Hayes, near Bromley, Kent, aged 77, 
Miss Traill, of Hayes-place. 

Accidentally drowned whilst bathing, aged 
33, Edward Fox, esq., author of ‘ Poetical 
Tentatives,”’ &c., and formerly of the 2nd 
Somerset Militia. 

At her brother’s rectory, Letheringsett, Nor- 
folk, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. W. 
Browne, Holywell-street, Oxford. 

Aug. 10, At Broughton Old-hall, near Man- 
chester, aged 81, Lieut.-Col. Wm. Legh Clowes, 
late K.O. 3rd Light Dragoons. 

At the residence of her brother (Dr. Kelly, 
Crescent, Taunton), Mary Jane, widow of the 
Rev. H. P. Daniell, late of Northleigh, Devon. 

Suddenly, at Madeley, Salop, John Eastwick, 
esq., Senior Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Aged 73, Robert Kelham Kelham, esq., of 
Bleasby-hall, Nottinghamshire. 

At Bridgnorth, aged 35, Rosamond Harriet, 
wife of the Rev. Samuel Bentley, and younger 
dau. of Vice-Adm. Clowes, of Upton, Slough. 

At Lairthwaite-cottage, Keswick (the resi- 
dence of Miss Kate Southey, the dau. of the 
late Poet-laureate), aged 91, Mrs, Lovell, the 
last link but one of a generation of which 
Southey, Coleridge, Cottle, and others of lite- 
rary eminence formed part. Robert Lovell, 
Southey, and Coleridge married three sisters 
named Fricker, of whom the deceased lady was 
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the eldest. In 1794 a small volume of poems, 
the joint production of Lovell and Southey, 
wasissued. Mrs. Lovell was one of the parties 
to be included in the American emigration 
scheme of the philosophic bards, whieh they 
dignified by the name of ‘“ Pantisocracy.” 
Southey, writing in the above-named year to 
his brother, a naval subaliern, says :—‘ In 
March we depart for America—Lovell, his 
wife, brother, and two of his sisters; all 
the Frickers; my mother, Miss Peggy, and 
brothers ; Heath, apothecary, &c. ; G. Burnett, 
8S. T. Coleridge, Robert Allen, and Robert 
Southey.” The enthusiasm of the poets gave 
way before practical difficulties, their ideas of 
emigration, fortunately for themselves, being 
incapable of realization. Lovell died in 1796, 
his venerable widow surviving him for the long 
period of sixty-six years, finding a home in the 
household of the kind-hearted Southey during 
his lifetime, and subsequently passing the re- 
mainder of her days in the society of his daugh- 
ter. She was buried in Crosthwaite church- 
yard, her grave being dug next to that of the 
poet and her sister. 

Aug. 11. At his residence, Grafton-street, 
aged 63, the Visct. Dungannon. See Osrrvary. 

At Cheltenham, aged 70, Mrs. James Mould, 
widow of Capt. James Mould, R.N. 

Aug. 12. At Leamington, aged 65, the Lady 
Mary E. Cathcart, dau. of the first Earl Cathcart. 

At Wendover, Bucks., aged 90, Gen. Sir Jas. 
Watson, K.C.B., Col. 14th Regt. The deceased, 
who was the son of Major Watson, of the Royal 
Invalids, was born at Chilton, Buckingham- 
shire, in 1772. He served under the Duke of 
York in 1793 and 1794, as also in the West 
Indies, and commanded the l4th Regt. at the 
captures of the Isle of France and of Java, for 
which he received a medal. He afterwards 
served in the Pindaree and Mahratta wars. In 
1827 he returned to Europe, but proceeded again 
to the East Indies in 1830, as a general officer 
on the Staff. In 1837 he returned to England, 
after a service of nearly twenty-seven years in 
the East Indies, and in the same year was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 14th Foot. He was 
created a Knight Commander of the Bath in 
1839, and became a General in 1851. 

At Leamington, Col. Andrew Spottiswoode, 
lately Commanding the Ist Regt. of Dragoon 
Guards, only surviving son of John Spottis- 
woode, esq., of Spottiswoode, co. Berwick. 

At his residence, North-bank, Regent’s-pk., 
aged 89, Jobn Turner, esq., barrister-at-law, 
and one of the Benchers of the Hon. Society of 
the Middle Temple. 

At Scarborough, aged 34, after a very short 
illness, Capt. Tindall Hebden, late of H.M.’s 
50th Regt., and fourth son of E. H. Hebden, 
esq., of that place. 

Aug. 13. At Newton, Devon, Louisa Ann 
Lady Aylmer, relict of Gen. Lord Aylmer, 
G.C.B. She was the dau. of the late Sir John 
Call, bart., was born in 1778, and married, in 
1801, the fifth Baron Aylmer, who died in 1850, 
without issue. 
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At South Kensington, aged 70, Andrew 
Sims, esq., Commander R.N., late of Peter. 
head, Aberdeenshire. He» seryed-in the re- 
duction of the Isle of Frante and of Java, was 
advanced to the rank of lieutenant Feb. 15, 
1815, and from March 1828 until March 1852 
was employed in the Coast Guard Service. He 
was promoted to Commander on reserved half- 
pay, Jan. 9, 1854. 

Aug. 14. In Victoria-rd., Kensington, aged 
75, Dame Sophia Blunt, widow of Sir Charles 
Richard Blunt, bart., of Heathfield-pk., Sussex, 
and mother of the late Sir Walter Blunt, bart., 
of the same place. 

At her residence, Maze-hill, Greenwich, aged 
85, Mary, relict of Capt..Tetley, R.N. 

Aug. 15. At Brompton Barracks, Chatham, 
Louisa Bridget, wife of Col. Twiss, R.E. 

In Charles-streef, Grosvenor-sq., aged 72, 
Georgina Browne, second dau. of the late 
Dominick Geoffrey Browne, esq., of Castle- 
macgarret, co. Mayo. 

At Loose, Kent, aged 81, Agnes, wife of the 
Rev. R. Boys. 

Aug. 16, At Loch Ryan-house, N.B., aged 
59, Janet, widow of Gen. Sir J. A. Agnew Wal- 
lace, bart., K.C.B., and dau. of the late Wm. 
Rodger, esq. 

At Surbiton, of rheumatic fever, aged 20, 
Randolph John Edward, third son of Sir Arcbi- 
bald Dunbar, bart., of Northfield, N.B. 

At Overton Rectory, Hants., from the acci- 
dental discharge of a gun, aged 14, Robert 
Lisle, son of the Rev. Chas. James Hawkins. 

Aug. 18. At Romsey, aged 54, Josiah George, 
esq., mayor of the borough. 

In Charlotte-st., Portland-pl., Anne Char- 
lotte, wife of Valentine Bartholomew, esq. 
She was both a poet and a painter, and was 
the grand-niece of the late Right Rev. John 
Thomas, Bishop of Rochester, and Dean of 
Westminster. 

At Lympstone, Devon, aged 61, Emily, dau. 
of the late Sir George Burgmann. 

At Waldron Castle, Torquay, aged 69, Col. 
Chas. Thoresby, of the Retired Bengal Service. 

Aug. 19. At Radnor-villa, Great Malvern, 
Sibylla Christina, third dau. of the late Chas. 
Grant, esq., formerly M.P. for Invernesshire, 
and Director of the East India Company. 

Aug. 20. In Lowndes-sq., J. Lewis Ricardo, 
esq., M.P. for Stoke-upon-Trent. See Oxi- 
TUARY. 

Aug. 21. At Brighton, aged 55, Major John 
Peere Farquharson, Retired List Bengal Army. 

Aug. 22. At Cassiobury-pk., aged 58, the 
Countess of Essex. Her ladyship (Caroline, 
third dau. of William, eighth Duke of St. 
Albans,) was born June 28, 1804, and married 
the Earl of Essex on the 14th July, 1825. She 
has had by him a family of three sons and one 
daughter, but only two sons survive her, 
namely, Viscount Malden and the Hon. Regi- 
nald Capel. The Hon. Randolph was a lieut. 
R.N. (he died Dee. 24, 1857), and Lady Adela 
was the late Countess of Eglinton. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





| 

Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area — ending Saturday, 

> in 10n 

yo eset Sietute me July | Aug. | Aug. | Aug 

DISTRICTS. ed A | . 

Acres. 1861. 26, 2, 9, | 16, 

1862. | 1862.| 1862. | 1862. 














° ° 


Mean Temperature r ° ° | 60°1 61°3 59°7 58-7 








Ton@ém-. 1. «ss 78029 2803921 | 1137 | 1209 | 1181 | 1228 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463373 || 202 202 | 194 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618201 || 245 243 | 238 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 || 154 153 | 171 
20-25. East Districts .| 6230 | 571129 || 263 287 | 302 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773160 273 296 323 
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QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Aug. 19, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. a. Qrs. 8. Qrs. 
... 688 ... 60 8 | Oats . — .«. O O| Beans... 36... 
— .. 0 O| Rye i 0 O| Peas 20 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LasT SIx WEEKS. 


d. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ave. 21. 
Hay, 1. 16s. to 51. Os. — Straw, 11. 16s. to 2/7. Os. — Clover, 3/. 10s. to 51. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 4d.to5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Ava. 21. 
. 6d. to5s. 4d. 
. Bd.to 5s. 2d. 
. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
. 8d. to 6s. 4d. 


COAL-MARKET, Ave. 22. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 16s. 6d. to 17s. Od. Other sorts, 14s. Od. to 15s. 6d. 
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From July 24, to August 23, inclusive. 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, By H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 





















































































































































Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.|Barom. ad 
ae 
salez\ 2 Bx salEal 2 [Fs 
REISE] 8 |S Weather. ||P 5/2 E| & |S Weather. 
As oS) z oF as aS) oF 
oe _ Oe - 
July} ° | ° | ° fin. pts. Aug.| ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 
24 | 61 | 66 | 59 |29. 96)\cldy. fair, rain} 9 | 62 | 67 | 58 |29. 79)\cloudy 
25 | 61 | 72 | 61 |30. 03//fair 10 | 57 | 67 | 58 |29. 91 lc. fair 
26 | 63 | 77 | 62 |30. 03\\do 11 | 61 | 68 | 58 /30. 05) jloudy 
27 | 61 | 71 | 58 |30. O2//do 12 | 62 | 69 | 58 /30. 08\id 
28 | 62 | 72 | 62 |30. 06)\do. 13 | 61 | 69 | 62 /29. 91 ao. 
29 | 62 | 70 | 61 |30. 05j/do. cloudy 14 | 63 | 69 | 61 |29. 74\\heavy rain 
30 | 62 | 70 | 60 |30. O5/ifair 15 | 62 | 63 | 60 |29. 74/ido. do. 
81 | 63 | 72 | 60 (30. 04//rain, cldy. fair) 16 | 61 | 59 | 58 |29. 77//do..do. 
A.1 | 63 | 75 | 61 |30. O1||fair 17 | 57 | 59 | 57 |29. 77\lcons. hvy. rain 
2 | 62 | 74 | GL |29. 95//fair, eldy. rain) 18 | 58 | 61 | 56 |29. 88 
3 | 60 | 73 | 59 |30. 05 19 | 63 | 73 | 59 |29. 93/icloudy 
4 | 61 | 71 | 63 |29. 95)|fair, cloudy || 20 | 58 | 71 | 64 |29. 96)|fair, do. 
5 | 61 | 70 | 61 |29. 65)\do.do.showers|| 21 | 62 | 73 | 62 |29. 89)ldo. do. rain 
6 | 61 | 67 | 58 |29. 74\\do. do. do. 22 | 61 | 68 | 60 |29. 88)cloudy, fair 
7 | 59 | 64 | 61 |29. 33 rain, cloudy 23 | 57 | 69 | 6O (30. 11)|fair 
8 | 62 | 67 | 57 |29. 48i\hvy. showers | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
July} 5 per 3 per New Bank | Ex. Bills. | India | Jndia India 
= on | peans.| chem. | Seek £1,000. | Stock. | ELovo, (5 Percents. 
| | 
24/92 31/93 ¢|93 #|236 7 | 17.20 pm.| 2254 7 |———| 1073 8} 
25 | 934 #/| 93} § | 934 §@ | 238 | 37. 21 pm.| 225 7 |27.29pm., 108 3 
26 | 93§ 44 | 935 4% | 93% 44 | 238 19. 22 pm.| 226 74 30pm. 1082 3 
28 | 934 3 | 944 § | 944 § | 2374 9 | 20. 23 pm.| | 108} 
29 | 944 $/| 944 43/948 $/237 40/ 23.28 pm.| 227 |————| 108} } 
30 | 944 §| 948 3/944 4% | 240 25. 28 pm. | 32 pm.| 108} } 
31 | 93 44/94 4/94 3 | 2894 25. 28 pm. | | 1084 
A.1 | 935 44 | 93% 44 | 93% 44 | 238 40} 26. 28 pm. | 108} 
2/935 § | 9334 | 93% § |——— 26. 29 pm.| 108} 
4| 934 3/93} % |.93¢ 4/238 40/26. 29 pm.| 226 27 |__| 108 
6 | 934 3| 938 3/93: 3 |———| 25pm. _|——— 82 pm.| 108} } 
6 | 93 $| 934 3 | 934 § | 238} 39/ 24. 27 pm.) 227 29 | —| 108} 3 
7 | 938 4/| 93% #/| 93% # |————| 23.26 pm.| 227 = 27.30pm.| 108} } 
8 | 93t #| 934 #| 93f § /239 41/22. 26 pm.| 228 30! 27pm.) 108} } 
9 | 934 4 | 934 #| 934 4/239 | 25pm. | | | 108} § 
11 | 93 #| 934 ¢| 93k # | 20.24 pm.| 228 | 27pm.| 108 4 
12 | 93) 4/93) 4 | 984 + | 239 119. 22 pm. | 228 30| 28pm.| 108 4 
13/93 4/93) 3/| 4 | 239 41| 20.23 pm.| 228 | 27pm.| 108} 4 
14 | 934 #| 934 + | ost #|238 41/ 19pm. | 228  |25.28pm.| 108} + 
15/93 4/93 i | 9 4 | 2394 40/18. 21 pm.| 230 | 28 pm.| 108} # 
16/93 4 | 93} 4 = | 18.21 pm.| 228 | | 108% 
18 | 925 3} | 92] 34 924 a4 | — 1084 § 
19/93 4/93) #/ 98 \oeo 17. 20 pm. |25.28 m.| 108} 2 
20 | 934 4 | 934 4 | 934 t 388 18. 21 pm.| 227 29 | | 1088 i 
21 | 93} # | 93 2 | 93} i | 239 20 pm. 1083 } 
22/93 4/93 4/93 #|20 |— 229} | | 1084 3 
23 | 93 4/93} 4 93$ 4/238 40| 21pm. | 227 30| 29pm.| 108§ 
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HANDSOME PRESENT. 


WILL BE READY ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER, 


In Crown 8vo., with numerous Engravings, Cloth, Lettered, price 3s. 6d. 


MICK TRACY, 


THE IRISH SCRIPTURE READER; 


Che stlartpred Gonsert and the Priest. 


A TALE OF FACTS. 
By W. A. C. 





CHAPTER XXI.—Tells how persecution raged. The Misses Brown 
abducted! Stanley pursues ! 


This is one of the most interesting books of the times, full of A emp inci- 
dents, and facts illustrative of the power and persecuting he of the || 
Priesthood in Ireland, the difficulties encountered by Scripture Readers, and 
the omnipotence of God’s Word. The followi ing is an outline of the 


CONTENTS B 3 THE BOOK. 


Cuarter I.—Tells how Father Fogarty quoted Scripture without minding 
his stops. 
Cuarrer II.—Shows how the “Bible Reader” spoiled a prospective priest. 
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CONTENTS (continue). 


Cuarter III.—Tells how the leaven of truth penetrated the hearts of the 
would-be priest and his two sisters. 
Curarter IV.—Makes the reader acquainted with a strange eharacter, of whom 
he reads elsewhere. 
Carter V.—Illustrates the adage—‘ No Penny, no Paternoster.” 
Cnuarter VI.—Shows how Mr. Brown defended himself after a storm, re- 
specting the fee for the anointing. 
Carter VII.—Tells about an Irish “ Wake,” and the way a widow's heart 
was lightened. 
Cuapter VIII.—-Acquaints the reader with a formal Excommunication, and its 
effects on the Brown family. 
Carter IX.—Shows- how Excommunication affected the poor Bible Reader. 
Carter X.—Tells how Father Fogarty fared, and how he, with others, got 
into “ Durance Vile.” 
Carter XI.—Shows how the Bible Reader figured in “Uncouth Rhymes,”— 
and before the Magistrates. 
Cuarter XII.—Fire!—Fire! Where ?—At Stanley Hall. Attempted assassi- 
nation, and how it ended. 
Cuarrer XITI.—* Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be 
unpunished.” Prov. xi. 21. 
Cuarter XIV.—Tells about believing in Jesus to the saving of the soul. 
Carrer XV.—Shows how to cheat the priest to oblige a neighbour, though 
an Excommunicated heretic. 
Cuarrer XVI.—Tells how John Brown, senior, was mortally wounded at a 
Bible Reading. 
Caarter XVII.—Details the death scene of the victim. who leaves a holy 
leavening fragrance behind him. 
Cuarter XVIII.—Unfolds the first-fruits of the Martyred Convert,—Stanley, 
of Stanley Hall, takes hold of Christ. 
CHAPTER ag ro an owner for a lost finger, bat the owner becomes 
ost again. 
Cuarter XX.—Relates Mrs. Brown’s last hours. She refuses every Priest 
but Jesus. 
Carter XXI.—Tells how persecution raged. The Misses Brown. abducted! 
Stanley pursnes ! 
Carter XXII.—Relates a midnight adventure of the pursuers e+ the Bee- 
Hive Tavern. 
Cuarrer XXIII.—Bravo, Stanley! Bravo! The Game is Scented! Onward! 
Onward ! 
Cuarter XXIV.—Tells how, and by whom, a Convent may be successfully 
entered. 
Craprer XX V.—Shows how to mix a “ Stiffener.” 
Cuaptrer XXVI.—Treats the reader to a few historical antics. 
Cuarter XXVII.—Unfolds the murderer’s remorse! and a confession to the 
ownership of the lost finger. 
Cuarrer XXVIII.—The Murderer dies! Persecutions continue,—converts 
multiply. 
CHAPTER XXIX_- Shows “He fulfils the desire of them that fear Him.” 
John Brown, jun., sleeps in Jesus! 
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